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Homage to Swami Vivekananda 

(Iman-BhupaU; Trital; Pajjhatika- meter) 

SWAMI GARGANANDA 



1. I salute you whose real nature is Siva, who are an embodiment of discrimination, a 
hero, and King among the great sages; who are adored by the world, a world-teacher 
full of love, whose mind is ever fearless. 




2. O best among men, who are a monk wandering over the whole of India; dispeller of 
the miseries and fears of the downfallen and the oppressed; bearer of the beautiful 
banner of service and renunciation — for ever are you my refuge. 

SIFIT’jft ^frraFfr cTPt 3T*ft5*g % & 

3. In yoCir eyes you always have limitless sympathy; in your mental firmament, the 
glory of humanity; and on your lips the rousing message of the Upanisads. Victory to 
you, the source of strength. 

^ hr I era wpj, n 

4. O divine being, grant me spiritual power, right understanding, (unflinching) self- 
effort, purity in life, chiefly — strength, conviction and spiritual Knowledge. O revered 
monk, I prostrate at your holy feet. 



* 



Swami Vivekananda's Birthday is on 23 Monday this month. 




To the Awakened India 



SWAM! VIVEKANANDA 

Written to Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India in August 1 898, when the 
journal was transferred from Madras to Almcrra, Himalayas , into the hands of the 
Brotherhood founded by Swamiji. 



Once more awake! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need a waits, O Truth! 
No death for thee! 



Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest even of the roadside dust* 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold, and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 



Thy home is gone. 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong — 
This is the law — all things come back to the source 
They sprung, their strength to renew. 



Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud-belted 
Snows do bless and put their strength in thee. 

For working wonders new The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own immortal song; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 



And all above, 

Himala's daughter, Uma, gentle, pure. 
The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Life, who works all works and 
Makes of One the world, whose mercy 
Ope's the gate to Truth and shows 
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The One in All, give thee untiring 
Strength, which is Infinite Love. 



They bless thee all. 

The seers great, whom age nor clime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same. 
And bravely taught to man ill-voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret- — 'tis but One. 



Then speak, O Love! 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt and fold on fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone 
In all its glory shines — 



And tell tire world— 

Awake, arise, and dream no more! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 





RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

P.O. Belur Math 
Dlst. Howrah 
West Bengal 711 202 



The Prabuddha Bharata hits entered the hundredth year of its glorious life, and on this memorable 
occasion, I am extremely happy to convey my hearty greetings to everyone associated with it. 

Founded in Madras under the inspiring guidance of Swami Vivekananda in 1896, it was 
discontinued owing to its editor’s death. Shifted later to Almora in 1898 and thence transferred to 
May avati, the magazine had to face initial hardships, but never looked back. Just like the great nation 
whose name it bears, the Awakened India continued to carry the message of hope, love and divine 
knowledge far and wide, in spite of all the vicissitudes. With the limited infrastructure, machinery 
and know-how, the journal has succeeded in overcoming hurdles and entering its centennial, thanks 
to the illustrious editors and a few dedicated monks, determined to carry on the work. 

It was for the love of Swamiji and his great mission of the regeneration of mankind that many 
writers of repute contributed to the magazine, enhancing its worth. It readers have all been more than 
satisfied with the food of knowledge that it is serving month after month. The magazine is a genuine 
source of inspiration to many in this country as elsewhere. Little doubt remains that the journal has 
the eternal blessings of Swamiji who not only inspired it in the beginning, but also wrote, looked 
into meticulous details, and even suggested improvements on its front cover. For, he wanted the 
journal to be the mouthpiece of the awakened spiritual India, the nation which he helped awaken out 
of long slumber. About such a journal, we shall hope with hi nr ‘The world in need awaits. No death 
for thee!... Strong and steady, blissful, bold and free, Awakener, ever forward!* 

I pray to Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and Swamiji that their grace be constantly showered 
on Prabuddha Bharata so that it may flood the world with light spiritual lor many more centuries 
to come. I wish the publication of the centenary issue all success. 






Swami Bhutcshunuiida 

President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 





RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
Ramakrishna Math Marg 

Domalguda 
Hyderabad 500 029 



The monthly, Prabuddha Bharata, was started by Swami Vivekananda from the Mayavati 
Advaita Ashrama, Himalayas, after shifting it from the earlier venue in Madras. The name chosen 
for the monthly is very significant, namely. Awakened India, and Swami Vivekananda himself was 
the first awakener of our country. This subject of awakening of India finds powerful expression in 
the first lecture delivered by him on the Indian soil at Ramnad. In the course of his triumphant march 
from Colombo in the south to Almora in the north, on his return from 4 years of cultural and spiritual 
work in the West, he had said in reply to the tremendous welcome from the Prince and the public of 
Ramnad ( Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. HI, pp. 145-6): 

The longest night seems to be passing away, the sorest trouble seems to be coming to an end 
at last, the seeming corpse appears to be awaking and a voice is coming to us — away back where 
history and even tradition fails to peep into the gloom of the past, coming down from there, 
reflected as it were from peak to peak of the infinite Himalaya of knowledge, and of love, and 
of work, India, this motherland of ours— a voice is coming unto us, gentle, firm, and yet 
unmistakable in its utterances, and is gaining volume as days pass by, and behold, the sleeper is 
awakening! Like a breeze from the Himalayas, it is bringing life into the almost dead bones and 
muscles, the lethargy is passing away, and only the blind cannot see, or the perverted will not 
see, that she is awakening, this motherland of ours, from her deep long sleep. None can resist her 
any more; never is she going to sleep any more; no outward powers can hold her back any more; 
for the infinite giant is rising to her feet 

India has been awakening since then and entering the modern age by steadily solving its many 
centuries-long human problems. 

Prabuddha Bharata has been a journal carrying very thought-provoking and inspiring articles 
and editorials. It has readers in various parts of the world. Its Himalayan home was established by 
Swami Vivekananda with the help of Captain Sevier and Mrs. Sevier of England as a centre for 
preaching and practising the philosophy and spirituality of Advaita, non-duality, with a view to 
bringing about the unity, harmony, and spiritual awakening of all humanity. 

The Advaita referred to by Swami Vivekananda is not the then current sampradayic , or sectarian, 
variety, but a philosophy and spirituality that comprehend all dualistic philosophies and religions — 
which always conflict with each other — , and of all secular and spiritual human concerns. Gaudapada, 
the teacher’s teacher of Sarikaracarya, refers to this conflicting nature of all dualistic philosophies 
and religions, and to the unifying and harmonizing nature of this Advaita philosophy and spirituality, 
in his Kdrikd on the Mandukya Upanisad (3.17): 
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Svasiddhanta- vya vasthasi i dvaitino niscita drdham ; 

Parasparcun virudhyante tairayam nci virudhyate. 

The dualist is firm in establishing as the truth his or her own religion, and thus comes into 
conflict with other dualist ic religions. With all these mutually conflicting dualistic religions, this 
Advaita is not in conflict with anyone of them. 

Again, expounding the unifying nature of Advaita, Gaudapada says: {ibid., 4.2): 

Asparsayogo vai nlirna sarva-sattva-sukho hitah ; 

Avivado aviruddhasca desitastam naniamyaham 

! salute this teaching of (Advaita) which is well known as Asparsa-yoga (that is, the yoga of 
non- touch or non-duality), which is interested in the happiness and welfare of all beings, and 
which is free from all disputation and contradiction. 

We can look forward to the Prabuddha Bharata rendering its above service for centuries to come. 
With that hope and wish, I convey my best wishes for the success of its centenary programme. 




Swami Ranganthananda 

Vice-President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 







RAM A KRISHNA YOGODYAN A MATH 
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At the thought of the centenary of Prcibuddha Bharata or Awakened India, my mind races back 
fifty years to those difficult days in 1944-45 when the Golden Jubilee issue (1945) of the journal 
was to be published. The Second World War had reached its final critical phase, and there was great 
scarcity of everything. I was then working as a novice in the publication department of Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta. The Art Press, where most of the books and Prabuddha Bharata were printed, 
was considered to be the best press in the city. Several formes of the journal had already been 
composed when, like a bolt from the blue, came the government order requisitioning the Art Press 
for the use of the army. We had to appeal to the highest authority, and at last the Golden Jubilee 
number was allowed to be printed as a special case. 

In those days Prabuddha Bharata was known as one of the best philosophico cultural journals 
in the world. Eminent writers, philosophers and thinkers thought it a privilege to contribute articles 
to the journal. Readers would eagerly await its arrival on the first of every month. The journal was 
highly regarded not only for its rich contents but also for what it represented. It stood for Swami 
Vivekananda’s vision of the regeneration of humanity and of the role India’s ancient culture had to 

play in this process. 

For Swamiji, Bharata meant not a political unit as it does today but a cultural unit. He regarded 
it as the perennial source of spirituality for the whole humanity. ‘Shall India die?’, asked Swamiji 
and continued, ‘Then from the world all spirituality will be extinct...’ Owing to various historical 
causes, the spirituality of India had lost some of its vigour and had caused to feed the great cultural 
arteries of the world. But with advent of Sri Ramakrishna, India began to undergo a spiritual 
renaissance. The Great Master created a new trumpet, that is, a new message, to awaken the souls 
of men, and he gave it to Swami Vivekananda. At the clarion call of Swamiji, ‘Awake, arise ! ’, 
India’s age-long slumber broke and the masses began to awaken. Never before had this country 
experienced awakening of human souls on such a massive scale. Swamiji held that the awakened 
India must throw open her treasure-chests and distribute her spiritual wealth among her own masses 
and the rest of mankind. It was as an effective instrument for this distribution process that Swamiji 
got the Prabuddha Bharata started. 

India’s spiritual wealth consists chiefly in the knowledge of the truths and laws of the spiritual 
world that she has accumulated through millenniums. These truths are embodied in the concepts of 
Vedanta such as divinity of the soul, basic oneness of the universe, the ideal of direct realization 
through the four yogas, and the principle of harmony — harmony between religion and science, 
between the sacred and the secular, between the East and the West and, above all, harmony of 
religions. Swamiji wanted these life-giving principles to be brought out from caves, monasteries and 
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the hold ot privileged people and be made available to the fisherman, the peasant, the student, the 
lawyer — everyone. Not only that; he wanted that these principles should find application in every 
field of human endeavour — from farming and fishing to art. science and social service — everywhere 
in the world. 



This was the stupendous task in which Swami Vivekananda expected Prabuddha Bharata to play 
a significant part. In this context I am reminded of a famous verse of Rabindranath Tagore. The 
setting Sun asked, ‘Who will take charge of my work?’ The world remained silent. Then a little 
earthen lamp said, ‘Lord, I will do as best I can.’ Like the little earthen lamp, Prabuddha Bharata 
has been shedding the light of wisdom and knowledge in a world darkened by wars, violence, 
immorality, religious conflicts, and materialistic views. May the journal continue for centuries to 
come guiding humanity to the realization of the ultimate Truth, Eternal Love, Universal Harmony 
and Peace 







Swami Gahanananda 

Vice - President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 
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A Word On This Special Issue 



On behalf of the Advaita Ashrama, the 
Pmbuddha Bharata and the staff we wish you 
a Happy New Year. A special one at that. 
For, this your journal — so far as we know, 
the oldest religious magazine in continuous 
circulation (except for a month's break in 
1898) in India — has now entered its 100th 
year and comes to you as a bumper Com- 
memorative issue. 

Work on this began nearly a year ago. In 
April '94 we had addressed a letter' to you, 
calling for articles, poems, etc. Also, we 
appealed individually to many writers in 
India and abroad, monastic members and 
others. Some of these are new, but most have 
been long associated with Swamiji's 
Prabnddha Bharata or Awakened India. The 
response, happily, far surpassed our expec- 
tation. 

Considering the occasion, we requested, 
a good many of the writers to present their 
articles as overviews — of current events and 
of the last hundred years, including what 
they see beyond the horizon of AD 2000 — in 
relation to Swamiji's Message. Naturally so, 
because, being human, we are inclined to try 
to understand the present and the past, and 
also to peer into the future, hoping to adjust 
our course towards better days. 

As a result, we get in these following 
pages a two-level picture of humanity: one, 
familiar, projecting the persistence of the 
singularly human characteristic — which 
one worried writer has expressed thus: 
'...we have learnt nothing in the last one 
hundred years!', which put another way 
implies that during the last ten decades, as 
in the farther past, we have been snail-slow 
in learning from our follies, and, in some 
matters, have not cared to learn at all ! The 



other picture, blurred though, is remarkable 
and gratifying, because it shows that, not- 
withstanding the above weakness, the 
world is maturing as Swamiji had predicted. 

Likely than not, after reading the 
authors' observations you are going to 
exclaim as we did: 'Ah! But aren't these what 
Swamiji had cautioned us against and 
foretold? Why did not past leaders listen to 
Swamiji? And, even now why are our 
leaders so reluctant to admit their errors and 
the correctness of his views? — on divinity of 
Man, true freedom and democracy, the farce 
of political democracy, the rise of the Shudra 
('the working class' as the privileged group 
refers to them, 'the holy feet of the divine 
Cosmic Person' as Vedanta refers to them), 
the basis of universal ethics and religious 
harmony in a shrunk world, the priority that 
should be accorded to producing Men and 
Women instead of to enacting more laws, 
the convergence of Religion and Science. . . . ? 
If only we had endeavoured to understand 
and assimilate his insights, we might have 
done better.' 

Our exclamation, however, was not one 
of despair. It was born of expectant joy; for, 
the positive ring of the articles and poems 
rises clearly above their reference to the 
chaos, uncertainty, despair and violence fill- 
ing the world: No, things have not gone out 
of hand, we are not too late. In spite of all the 
errors of the past and the present, and our 
having not heeded Swamiji sooner, we are 
not doomed. What if we are suffering 
because of reliance on reason, individualism 
and self-effort? Haven't there been great 
achievemen ts? In fact, our follies have led us 
to awake and arise and frantically search for 
wiser ways of organizing our world. This 
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will not be in vain. Surely, only those things 
do we perforin right which we first did 
wrong. Swamiji would say, "Y ou have done 
well. Now do better/ 

Yes, the world has been crazily lurching 
all these past decades, moving in the flare- 
light of its 'we can fix it' youthfulness fired 
by modernity, science and technology. 
Many are its scars and bruises. But the 
heartening evidence uniformly thrown up 
by the following articles suggests that the 
world has been unconsciously and hap- 
hazardly, but unmistakably, inching 
towards discovering — as Swamiji had 
foretold — the aU-illuminating light of 
Vedanta with which it will henceforth be 
able to see better its goals and paths, hi 
support of this we see that in many parts of 
the world and from many fields of science 
there are signals of spiritual awakening — 
spread of democracy, stress on Human 
Rights, faint revival of the idea that marriage 
and family are sacred, and so on. 

Strange though it sounds, our 
singleminded 'gold prospecting' in the ever 
receding external Frontier is about to turn 
round towards the inner frontier, prospect- 
ing for peace, meaning and spiritual fulfil- 
ment. From the certainties of scientific 
modernity we had moved into the uncer- 
tainties and chaos of post-modernity. Now, 
beyond the horizon of AD 2000, we are about 
to enter a different order of Vedantic certain- 
ty: Life is divine; we and the other living 
beings, and the entire cosmos are united in 
the one Universal Soul; from that we 
emerge, in that we exist, and into it we again 
merge in time, as participants in a 
phenomenon which is but an expression of 
that Soul's blissful nature. 

Humanity seems to be getting ready for 
evolving with a 'flip'. As one of our monks 
remarked, it is only when a being from a 
higher order of evolution intervenes in the 
life-processes of beings of a lower order that 
these latter undergo an evolutionary 'flip' 
change into the former's level. Sri 
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Ramakrishna's and Swamiji's advent has, it 
seems, initiated such a change. 

These are the various ideas which the 
articles underscore in one way or another, 
and which tally with Swamiji's foresight. 
From this point of view, then, we can say 
with some justification that the PB has 
played well its small part Awakened India 
has carefully kept burning the lamp of 
Vedanta Swamiji lit a hundred years ago as 
the world was fated to get caught up soon in 
a centurylong storm. It has shared with its 
readers this light so they too could guide 
themselves through the gloom while the 
storm lasted. This is a gladdening thought 
for us, and we believe Swamiji is satisfied, 
and you also are pleased with our service. 

As for this year's special service — 
placing before you this hundred years' 
hopegiving survey and other absorbing 
articles — the credit goes to those who 
unhesitatingly helped us set it up — the 
eminent writers and the advertisers. To 
them, and to the Press and others who 
ensured timely publication, we convey our 
warmhearted thanks 

Articles received so far are from Indians 
and Americans. We are expecting contribu- 
tions from Australia, Africa and Europe. 
Besides, we hope to collect some articles on 
Islam, Buddhism, jainism and Sikhism also. 
These and letters from our readers regard- 
ing their impression about the PB, and the 
remaining selected drawings and writeups 
from enthusiastic students will be dis- 
tributed over the remaining issues of the 
centenary year. 

We are sorry we could not collect, much 
as we wished to, articles on all the engross- 
ing fields of human activity and progress 
after PB' s birth. Nevertheless, you will enjoy 
reading what we have managed to gamer 
for this happy occasion — an occasion which 
apparently has coincided with a period in 
human history considered by many as an 
especially promising turning point. □ 



Prabuddha Bharata 
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On Ourselves 



BY THE EDITOR 



We offer our thanks and greetings to all 
our numerous friends who have helped us 
in various ways in the bringing out of the 
Golden Jubilee Number of the Prabiiddha 
Bharata, and who have been well-wishers 
and supporters of the cause for which the 
Prabuddha Bharata stands. 

The Prabuddha Bharata tries to stand for 
what India was, is and will be. About India, 
Swami Vivekananda, one of her most 
illustrious sons, said: 

This is the ancient land where wis- 
dom made its home before it weiit into 
any other country, the same India whose 
influx of spirituality is represented, as it 
were, on die material plane, by rolling 
rivers like oceans, where the eternal 
Himalayas, rising tier above tier with 
their snow-caps, look as it were into the 
very mysteries of heaven. Here is the 
same India whose soil has been trodden 
by the feet of the greatest sages that ever 
lived. Here first sprang up enquiries into 
the nature of man, and into the internal 
world. Here first arose the doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul, the existence 
of a supervising God, an immanent God 
in nature and in man, and here the 
highest ideals of religion and philosophy 
have attained their culminating points. 
This is the land from whence, like the 
tidal waves, spirituality and philosophy 
have again and again rushed out and 
deluged the world, and this the land 
from whence once more such tides must 
proceed in order to bring life and vigour 
into the decaying races of mankind. It is 
the same India which has withstood the 



* Reprinted from the Prabuddha Bharata, 
Golden Jubilee Number, 1945- 



shocks of centuries, of hundreds of 
foreign invasions, of hundreds of 
upheavals of manners and customs. It is 
the same land which stands firmer than 
any rock in the world, with its undying 
vigour, indestructible life. Its life is of the 
same nature as the soul, without begin- 
ning, and without end, immortal, and we 
are the children of such a country. 

The Prabuddha Bharata wants the children 
of India to be legitimately proud of the 
greatness of their motherland, and to rise to 
their true heights and proclaim fearlessly 
the inspiring message of true spirituality, 
love and tolerance, so that the poweHblind 
peoples of the world may see the folly of 
their ways and turn to the paths of real 
civilization and peace. Prof. L.P. Jacks truly 
characterized the civilization of Europe as 
the civilization of pozver, and that of Asia as 
the civilization of culture. Contrasting these 
two he says: 

The civilization of power aims at the 
exploitation of the world , which is thought 
of as a dead or mechanical thing, existing 
that men may exploit it That of culture 
aims at the development of man, thought 
of as the citizen of a living universe 
which can be loved, enjoyed and 
reverenced. 

India calls upon the world to desist from 
this inhuman exploitation of man, and to 
turn to the development of humanity the 
wonderful agencies of organization and 
scientific method. Each nation has a flag 
embodying its national ideals. Now the time 
has come for all humanity to have but one 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SWAMI SHIVAPRASADANANDA 

A captivating story of the birth of the PB and its first few decades, describing the 
hard work put in by the pioneers to give a concrete shape to Swarmji's ideas and place the 



journal on an unshakable foundation. 

The author is a member of the journal's 

Felicitous greetings to Prabuddha Bharata , 
Vedanta magazine of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission,, now enter- 
ing its 100th year of circulation, ever stirring 
the world and the Indian people to a higher 
and fuller life in universal Vedantic 
spirituality! It has been a spiritual struggle. 
For 100 years the magazine and its editors 
and staff have laboured to spread the teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, 
Swami Vivekananda and the liberal 
philosophy of Vedanta, renouncing desire 
for gain and never advocating short cuts in 
the occult or machinations of political 
process to achieve religious goals. It is not 
surprising that Prabuddha Bharata has had a 
long good life. 

Now Prabuddha Bharata is perhaps 
India's oldest monthly in circulation. No 
evidence is seen to cast doubt on this happy 
possibility! If indeed true, how interesting 
must be its tale — if justice could be done in 
the telling—, full of inspiration, dedication, 
joyful labour, and success. Therefore with 
much humility, and craving the blessings of 
the Founders of the Order, we attempt to 
narrate its stoxy as it unfolded- May the 
inspiration of the Master, Holy Mother and 
Swamiji, who brought the journal into 
being, and whose teachings have been its 
very life for the last five-score years, help us 
in this summing up of their work! 

The inspiration began, who knows from 
where?.. /O Lord,' said the Master to the 



staff at Mayavati. 

disciple(!), T know you are that ancient sage, 
Nara — the Incarnation of Narayana — born 
on earth to remove the miseries of 
mankind' — perhaps that was the beginning! 
At first the young disciple was struck mute 
to hear such astonishing words from the lips 
of the Saint of Dakshineswar, but time was, 
that the truth of them became clear to him. 
Narendranath Datta was then transformed 
into the World-teacher (jagad-guru), Swami 
Vivekananda. Later, hearing the Master 
say — 'not compassion, but service to the 
jlvas as Shiva' 1 is the way to help the world 
and earn one's salvation too, the mission of 
his life also became clear. Narendra thought 
tohimself, Tf the Divine Lord ever grants me 
an opportunity, I'll proclaim everywhere in 
the world this wonderful truth I have heard 
today/ We know how this grand idea 
became central to his life and message and 
proved the uplift of millions of human 
beings. But too soon the Master and the 
disciple were physically separated by the 
untimely passing away of the Guru. The 
spiritual work continued, however, for 
Vivekananda had been created and, inherit- 
ing Sri Ramakrishna's spiritual powers, he 
carried the Torch forward. 

Luminosity of Vivekananda's life and his 
success at every step never caused the great 
man to forget his origins. He always upheld 
the dignity of small and insignificant 

1. The individual soul of all creatures is th ejiva. 
Shiva- — the Lord. 
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things — little tasks and obligations, duties 
and trivial details of the work, and the pre- 
cious lives of ordinary people who helped 
him as workers to spread the nectar-like 
message of Sri RamakrLshna all over the 
globe. Vivekananda used to say that, a great 
man can be known by the attention he gives 
to seemingly insignificant things; and he fol- 
lowed this maxim of his. 

By the same token, we are convinced that 
every act and every undertaking of the great 
Swami was full of importance, full of grace, 
and contained the brilliant spark of his Pure 
Being. Seeing his own work for humanity so 
vast and unlimited, and his body so limited, 
he used to wish to be 'a voice without a 
form'. 'It may be/ he said on one occasion, 
'that I shall find it good to get outside my 
body— to cast it off like a disused garment. 
But I shall hot cease to work! I shall inspire 
men everywhere, until the world shall know 
that it is one with God/ 

Perhaps Swami Vivekananda truly 
achieved this hoped for power of subtle 
existence when he inspired the founding of 
the journals that came to express and sym- 
bolize the ideals of the Ramakrishna Move- 
ment — Prabuddha Bharata, Brahnurvadin , 
Udbodhan, Vedanta Kesari, Ramakrishm Jyot, 
Prabuddha Keralam, Vivek Jyoti, Samanvaya 
and others. One likes to think so! 

The Magazine 

First thought of starting a magazine was 
to help voice Swamiji's ideas in India and 
abroad. It came from his South Indian dis- 
ciples soon after the Parliament of Religions' 
success in America in 1893. Though his letter 
no longer exists, A lasinga Perumal probably 
brought up the subject. From Swamiji's 
reply on 28 May 1894, we find he was rather 
cool to the idea at this rime. Perhaps he had 
had no time to consider it. 

I could not reply to your note earlier 



because I was in a whirlwind to and fro 

■ 

from New York to Boston.. . .Try to work 
without me, as if I never existed. Do not 
wait for anybody or anything. Do 
whatever you can. Build your hope on 
none. . . .Train up a band of fiery young 
men. Put your fire in them and gradually 
increase the organization, letting it 
widen and widen its circle.... Printing 
magazines, papers, etc. are good no 
doubt, but actual work, my boys, even if 
infinitesimal, is better than eternal scrib- 
bling and talking. 

But after a few months we see that the 
Swami was himself thinking in that line. In 
letters to his brother disciples and Alasinga 
he wrote 

Learn business. We will do great things 
yet! Last year I only sowed the 
seeds.. ..Keep up as much enthusiasm as 
possible in India.. . .Start the journal and 
I will send you articles from time to time. 
(11 July 1894) 

. . .With a magazine or journal or organ — 
you become the Secretary thereof. . . .Cal- 
culate the cost of starting the magazine 
and the work... I will send you the 
money myself, and not only that, I will 
get others in America to subscribe 
annually to it liberally. So ask them of 
Calcutta to do the same (31 August 1894) 

...It is welcome news that Madras is in a 
stir [the magazine not having been 
started yet]. Were you not going to start 
a paper or something of that sort, what 
about that?... You shall have to edit a 
magazine, half Bengali and half Hindi — 
and if possible, another in English.... 
(25 September 1894) 

The Swami's correspondence with 
Alasinga first inspired the latter to start the 
Brahmavadin in September 1895. It was to be 
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a scholarly fortnightly Religious and 
Philosophical journal to propagate the prin- 
ciples of the Vedantic Religion of India. 
Prabuddha Bharata (hereafter PB ) would be 
like it — having no quarrel with other 
religions, but 'always trying to uphold the 
work of strengthening and ennobling man, 
under the banner of whatsoever religion such 
work might be accomplished/ 2 

First mention of the magazine which 
would become PB we find in the Swami's 
letter to Nanjunda Rao, another of his fiery 
Madras disciples: 

I have every sympathy with your 
proposed magazine/or boys (italics ours), 
and will do my best to help it on. You 
ought to make it independent, following 
the same lilies as the Brahmavadin , only 
making the style and matter much more 
popular. . . .1 will write stories, as many as 
I can, when time permits. Avoid all 
attempts to make the journal scholarly — 
the Brahmavadin stands for that... and it 
will slowly make its way all over the 
world, I am sure. Use the simplest lan- 
guage possible and you will succeed. 
(14 April 1894) 

The proposed magazine for boys did not 
mean for children only. The Prospectus in 
PB's first issue (July 1896) reads, in part: 
' Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India... will 
be a sort of supplement to the Brahmavadin 
and seek to do for students, young men and 
others what that is already doing so success- 
fully for the advanced classes/ Nanjunda 
Kao's name is conspicuous by its absence 
from the list of signatories for the magazine, 
but he became its manager. Signatories for 
PB were P Aiyasami, B.R. Rajam Iyer 
(Editor), G.G. Narasimhacharya and B.V. 
Karnes vara Iyer. The Prospectus continued: 



January 

'...the conductors of the magazine under- 
take the work purely as a labour of love and 
they have secured the sympathy and sup- 
port of some of the eminent Thinkers of the 
day, including Swami Vivekananda now in 
America/ 

From England Swamiji wrote to 
Nanjunda Rao giving his impressions when 
the first issues arrived: 

The numbers of Prabuddha Bharata 
have been received and distributed too 
to the class. It is veTy satisfactory. It will 
have a great sale no doubt in India. In 
America I may get also a number of sub- 
scribers . . .in England the progress will be 
slower indeed. The great drawback here 
is — they all want to start papers of their 
own; and it is right that it should be 
so... One point I will remark, however, 
the cover is simply barbarous. It is awful 
and hideous. If it is possible, change it. 
Make it symbolical and simple. Without 
human figures at all. Tire banyan tree 
does not mean awakening nor does the 
hill, nor the saint, nor the European 
couple. The lotus is a symbol of regenera- 
tion. We are awfully behindhand in art, 
especially in painting. ... (14 July 1896) 

Our homage & the Swami ' s plans 

With bowed head we contemplate the 
wonder of the 'Cyclonic Monk's' motiveless 
outpouring of life-energy for the good of the 
world; coming away from his native 
country alone and friendless, and carrying 
the day amongst the great savants of the 
scientific and cultured West! At the same 
time by a steady stream of correspondence 
with his countrymen, starting a veritable 
turning of India's national thought currents. 
But not India alone, the world was his field 
of action. In the Life* he is quoted to a dis- 



2. 'Prospectus', Brahmavadin, Vol. l,No. l,Sept. 3 . Swami Nikhilananda, Vivekananda r A Biog- 
1895, p. 12. raphy (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1982), 
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ciple on the Brahmavadin, saying he was 
pleased with the work the magazine was 
doing and: 

...he was planning to start a similar 
magazine in the vernaculars also, and 
...intended to start a paper under 
management of writers from all nations 
in order to spread his ideas to every 
comer of the globe.. . /You must not for- 
get/ he wrote, 'my interests are interna- 
tional and not India alone/ 

We know also that it was in his thought to 
start a daily paper for the dissemination of 
Vedantic ideas. But up till now neither of 
these ideas has been realized. 

'Inspired-by-heaven' surely is the best 
word to characterize Vivekananda's intel- 
ligence, willpower, and savior faire in the 
field of work and preaching. One might 
hesitate to declare he was a divine Being in 
human form, but one surely must admit that 
he was a great conduit for the creative Ener- 
gy of the Divine Mother. With what inspira- 
tion! and with what feeling and knowledge 
did he imbue his workers and their jour- 
nals — particularly the PBl 

The Ideal & the Philosophy 

Sister Nivedita, Vivekananda's Irish dis- 
ciple and one of the most able elucidators of 
his message, wrote: 'The Swami's Vedantic 
mission served a twofold purpose— one of 
world-moving, and another of nation- 
making. The function of the Swami's move- 
ment as regards India, to quote his own 
words, was — 

...to fmd the common bases of Hinduism 
and awaken the national consciousness 
to them. 4 



p. 203. 

4. PB, Vol. 28, p. 109 (footnote). 



My whole ambition in life is to set in 
motion a machinery which will bring 
noble ideas to the door of everybody, and 
then let men and women settle their own 
fate. Let them know what our forefathers 
as well as other nations have thought on 
the most momentous questions of life. 5 

The object of his carrying the spiritual mes- 
sage of India to the West he clearly said in 
the following terms: 

To give and take is the law of nature. 
Any individual or class or nation that 
does not obey this law, never prospers in 
life. We must follow the law. That is why 
I went to America. They have been for a 
long time giving you of whatever wealth 
they possess and now is the time for you 
to share your priceless treasures with 
them. And you will see how the feelings 
of hatred will be quickly replaced by 
those of faith, devotion and reverence 
toward you, and how they will do good 
to your country even unasked. 6 

One of the Swami's disciples, Swami 
Shuddhananda, eloquent, erudite in Bengali 
and English, and later President of the 
Ramakrishna Order, wrote with obvious 
relevance to the PB story: '...considering 
many [of his] utterances. , .we find him as a 
passionate adorer of his own mother- 
land... yet he was an ardent advocate of the 
unification of the East and the West, and this 
by spiritualizing the materialistic West and 
by teaching the East the Westerners' power 
of organization and knowledge of 
machinery. How could he combine in him 
these two apparently contradictory prin- 
ciples? We answer, it is because his real mes- 
sage was practical advcdtism. This message 



5. The Life of Swami Vivekamnda by His Eastern & 
Western Disciples (Calcutta: Advaita Ash- 
rama, 1979), Vol. 1, p. 532. 

6. PB, Vol. 28, p. 109 (footnote). 
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he gave to his disciples in the form of the 
following mantram — Atmano moksdrtham 
jagaddhitaya ca — For one's own liberation 
and for the good of the world'.” 

The Swami was his own best spokesman. 
The ideal for PB he gave expressly in the 
form of mantras, some of which were 
adopted as mottos at different times by the 
journal: 

Tor the liberation of the Soul and 
the good of the world'; 

'Arise awake, approach the great and learn; 

stop not till the goal is reached'; 

'Help all who are trying to do and be good' 

He wrote to his Gurubhais and followers: 

We are Sannyasins, who have given 
up everything — Bhakti, and Mukti, and 
enjoyments, and all. To do the highest 
good to the world, everyone down to the 
lowest — this is our vow. Welcome Mukti 
or hell, whichever comes of it. (1894 letter 
to the Math) 

This powerful encouragement with mantras 
was characteristic of Swamiji in his cor- 
respondence. He also warned: 

...Your determination is good, your 
hopes are high, your aim is the noblest in 
the world — to bring millions sunk in 
darkness to the light of the Lord. But, my 
son, here are the drawbacks. Nothing 
shall be done in haste. Purity, patience, 
and perseverance are the three essentials 
to success and, above all, love . 
(30 November 1894 to Dr. Nanjunda 
Rao) 

...I like to work on calmly and silently, 
and the Lord is always with me. Follow 
me, if you will, by being intensely sin- 

* > ai 1 ■ 

7. Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 112. 



cere, perfectly unselfish, and, above all, 
by being perfectly pure. My blessings go 
with you. In this short life there is no time 
for the exchange of compliments. We can 
compare notes and compliment each 
other to our hearts' content after the bat- 
tle is finished. Now, do not talk; work, 
work, work 1 .. (11 January 1895 to G.G. 
Narasimhachariar) 

Impoverished as India was, Hinduism 
leaned heavily on rites and rituals, or in 
desperation renounced activity altogether, 
hoping to find repose in silence. So the 
Swami was writing to those whom he 
expected to implement his ideas: 

If you want any good to come just throw 
your ceremonials overboard and wor- 
ship the Living God, the Man-God— 
every being that wears a human form — 
God in His universal as well as 
individual aspect. The universal aspect 
of God means this world, and worship- 
ping it means serving it — this indeed is 
work, not indulging in ceremonials. 
(1894, to his brother disciples) 

Show me... a press, a paper... (1894, to 
Alasinga) 

In a letter to Madras the Swami set down 
briefly and succinctly what the PB and the 
other journals and the monastic Organiza- 
tion stood for. The points have been univer- 
sal inspiration ever since. When nothing 
seemed to be there, to do or to think, or to 
put into practice, these words have lifted 
and put life into many a poor soul: 

God, though everywhere, can be 
known to us in and through human char- 
acter. No character was ever so perfect as 
Ramakrishna's, and that should be the 
centre round which we ought to rally; at 
die same time allowing everybody to 
regard him in his own light, either as 
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God, Saviour, teacher, model, or great 
man, just as he pleases.. . , 

We reject none, neither theist, nor 
pantheist, monist, polytheist, agnostic, 
nor atheist; the only condition of being a 
disciple is modelling a character at once 
the broadest and the most intense. Nor 
do we insist upon particular codes of 
morality as to conduct, or character, or 
eating and drinking, except so far as it 
injures others. 

Whatever retards the onward 
progress or helps the downward fall is 
vice; whatever helps in coming up and 
becoming harmonized is virtue. 

We leave everybody free to know, 
select, and follow whatever suits and 
helps him.... 

We believe that every being is divine, 
is God. (77«s does not, however, mean the 
Personal God! 8 , the Swami noted.) Every 
soul is a sun covered over with clouds of 
ignorance, the difference between soul 
and soul is owing to the difference in 
density of these layers of clouds. We 
believe that this is the conscious or 
unconscious basis of all religions, and 
that this is the explanation of the whole 
history of human progress either in the 
material, intellectual, or spiritual 
plane — the same spirit is manifesting 
through different planes. . . . 

We believe that it is the duty of every 
said to treat, think of, and behave to other 
souls as such, i.e., as Gods, and not hate or 
despise, or vilify, or try to injure them by 
any manner or means. This is the duty 
not only of the Sannyasin but of all men 
and women. 

The soul has neither sex, nor caste, 
nor imperfection. . . . 

Education is the manifestation of the 
perfection already in man. 



8. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), 'Reason 
and Religion' Vol. 1, p. 379. 



Religion is the manifestation of the 
Divinity already in man. 

Therefore, the only duty of the 
teacher in both cases is to remove all 
obstructions from the way. Hands off! as 
I always say, and everything will be 
right. That is, our duty is to clear the way. 
The Lord does the rest. (3 March 1894) 

PB has always invited scholarly research 
and commentary on this modern Vedanta of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 

Progress 

Under the capable first editorship of Sri 
B.R. Rajamlyer, the journal prospered. After 
the first year, 'In Retrospect' appeared, writ- 
ten modestly by the Editor in June 1897: 

The present number concludes the first 
volume of the Prabuddha Bharata and it is 
now time enough to ask what we have 
learnt from it. Thus questioning our- 
selves, we find we have learnt many 
things. 

We had no grand ambitions when we 
started the journal such as bettering the 
world and so on. All that we wanted was 
to improve ourselves, and we had a con- 
viction that what is good for us may at 
the same time be useful to some 
others. . . .What success has attended us is 
due entirely to the blessings received and 
the purity of our hearts. And that success 
has been of no small measure. On every 
side we were 'crammed', as it were, with 
sympathy, and everywhere, men — for 
whom we cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful — identified themselves with the 
cause quite unsdicitedly and worked for 
its success — so that at the very starting 
we had 1,500 subscribers and every 
month the number has been steadily 
increasing, and now it stands at about 
4,500. Our journal thus happens to be the 
most widely circulated monthly in all 
India. The first two issues have had to be 
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reprinted, and we have a very limited 
number of copies of the other issues 
though we printed 5,000 copies of every 
number... 9 

Sri Iyer was an adept editor and a scholar 
and, though not a disciple of Swamiji, 
admired him greatly. Having Swamiji's 
profuse blessings on him, he launched his 
work fearlessly and confidently. Every one 
of the Swami's suggestions for PB (except 



in conception at least, — except, may be, 
some of our hair-raising modem problems! 
A hundred years ago was the same human 
flesh and blood as now. Great fascination 
with the life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda inspired the bhaktas to think 
about the great riddles of existence just as 
we do today — 'Who am I?', 'From whence 
has all this come?', and 'What comes after all 
this is over?' — The same mystery of the 
Unknown Self ! — 'The Atman is all V The 
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from tvestemyndteriati&n attracted to 
tittw fhtMisg solitude and life unspoilt by wonderful modem civilization. 



I 



changing the cover!) was used by Sri Iyer, 
proving the undoubted wisdom of the 
Swami that, 'we should take the help of all; 
alienate none'. 



Eleven-by-eight inches, with fine print 
and careful composition, issues of PB were 
twelve pages, with up to 1,200 words on a 
two-column page. Like the Brahmavadin, PB 
too was published in Madras and modelled, 
as Swami Vivekananda said it should be, 
after the former, though not so scholarly or 
philosophical in tone, and definitely more 
attractive and readable. The cover, men- 
tioned earlier by the Swami, which he didn't 
like, strikes us now as being 'not so bad', but 
certainly we agree it was a collage of quite a 
collection of objects. In colour, light green, it 
pictured people, natural scenery, animals, 
trees, mountains, a temple, a hermitage, a 
very tiny sun, and a huge banyan tree that 
covered about half the page 



Browsing through these first issues, 
nearing (as we are) the end of our 20th cen- 
tury, we think: How the times have 
changed! — Or have they! Hardly anything 
we know today was totally 'foreign' to them. 




Vol, 1, No. 12, p. 133. 



same mind grew silent . . . resisted . . . 
rebelled . . . again took up the challenge to 
know, to escape from this veil of maya! If 
ultimate Reality (if God) exists, why don't 
we see Him or It? . . . the words of Swamiji 
echo — 'Every soul is a sun, covered over by 
clouds of ignorance; the differences are due 
to the densities of these layers of clouds!' 
How to remove those clouds?! 

Then... how unlike us today they were 
who lived 100 years ago! How charming to 
pick up an old diary or magazine. Anticipa- 
tion soars, and we hope to find some forgot- 
ten treasure! some secret essence of 
knowledge of our unknown past! But mock- 
ingly, the knowing mind replies soft- 
ly,... Ah, 'tis but vanity to dream so, vain and 
useless childish fantasy! It is all here and 
now! 

Curiously, we often find mention in tine 
old PBs the desire of people to 'get away 
from it all'! Even in those days when the 
world was half our numbers, so many 
writers, devotees, monks, — and even trek- 
kers and 'escapees' from western 
materialism were attracted to live in India, 
finding solitude and life unspoilt by 
wonderful modem civilization. How they 
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rejoiced to find a quiet corner at PB's head- 
quarters in the Himalayas! 

The Early Story 

In Madras, PB was progressing well, 
when Sri Rajam Iyer suddenly passed away 
in May 1898. Taking stock in the publishing 
office, the workers and devotees recognized 
sadly that the Editor himself had been writ- 
ing most of the articles that appeared in 
every issue. He fastened many pen-names to 
them to cover his identity. This was not 
unknown to others heretofore, but the fresh 
realization of their overdependence on their 
esteemed colleague now came as a shock. 
No help for it now, he had made himself 
irreplaceable. PB would have to close the 
Press! Before leaving, however, Sri Iyer had 
corrected his proofs for the 1898 June issue; 
so that issue could appear. But what after 
that? On pages 133-5 came the obituary, 
'Our Late Editor', and a farewell to the 
readers and subscribers of the journal: 



It is with the deepest sorrow that we announce the 
death on the 13th of last month, at the very early 
age of 26, of Mr. B.R. Rajam Iyer, B.A., Editor of 
Awakened India .... Those who were with him till his 
last moments were struck with his serene and calm 
bearing to the last 



Full two pages thus enumerated Sri Iyer's 
many qualities and recounted his life. The 
'Farewell' followed: 



We regret very much to intimate to our subscribers 
that we are forced to stop the jou rnal with this issue, 
as we find the loss sustained in the premature death 
of our Editor, Mr. B.R. Rajam Iyer, irreparable. 
Except the few 'Extracts' and 'Contributions', all the 
articles were written by him, some under the fol- 
lowing pseudonyms: T.C. Nataraja, M. Ranganath 
Sastri, A Recluse, and NobodyrKnows-Who. And 
if the articles were pleasing and edifying in a high 
degree, it was because the writer had himself some 1 



realization of the Truth, and his views were 
developed under a great sage, the Mauni, whose 
'Meditations' appeared in the journal.... 

Swami Vivekananda was already on his 
whirlwind homecoming tour of India fol- 
lowing his triumphant return from die West 
in January 1897. He delivered the great 
addresses and speeches all across India, 
now famous as ' The Lectures from Colombo to 
Almora', which roused the country to ever 
greater longing for freedom. The Swami 
reached Almora in May 1897, from whence 
he toured most of the northern provinces. 
Returning to Bengal in January, he again 
came to Almora in May 1898 to rest and 
recover his failing health. Captain and Mrs. 
J.H. Sevier of England had accompanied 
him the year before. These two English dis- 
ciples toured with the Swami, but stayed in 
the northern hill stations for most of the hot 
months. When the Swami met them in 
Almora this time, they discussed the plight 
of PB, and it was suggested by Swamiji that 
the journal be revived. Captain Sevier, 
enthusiastic in agreement, was willing to 
assume the managership of the journal. He 
also came forward with the offer to meet all 
the preliminary costs of setting up the Press 
anew, purchasing a new one in Calcutta, 
with type, paper, and other necessary 
materials, and bringing the press up to 
Almora, which he did. Swami Vivek- 
ananda's disciple, Swami Swarupananda, 
with his previous editorial experience, 
became the new Editor. Accordingly, the 
new double-crown hand press was brought 
up in parts by railway to the terminus in 
Kathgodam, then by four-footed beasts over 
the remaining 50 mile path through the hills. 
It was indeed an age of heroes! PB was pub- 
lished gloriously in August 1898, missing 
only one issue — July 1898! To the joy of all, 
Swamiji wrote a poem, 'To the Awakened 
India' which appeared on the first page of 
the first issue out of Almora. The most 
remarkable stanzas, the first, second, and 



10. Ibid., Vol. 2, No. 12, p. 133. 
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1914: In front of the PB building: Back row, standing centre , Swami Prajnananda 
Middle row, standing left, Swami Viraiananda ; second from rivht. Bharat Mahara 
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Thompson House, Almora, 
where the Press was first installed (1898) 
in the second room to the left 





The Press now in the PB office building, 
Mayavati, since 24 April 1994 



Swamis Yatishananda (left), 
who was instrumental in recovering the Press, 

and Shivaprasadananda 



The Press 
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eighth were: 

Once more awake! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth! 
No death for thee! 

Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 



And tell the world — 



Awake, arise, and dream no more 
This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, and none 
Has root or stem, being bom in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth! Be one with it! Let visions cease. 



Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams^ 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free. 



Besides a new life for PB, the Swami also 
hoped to find a suitable place for an ashrama 
high in the Himalayan foothills. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sevier had in fact already been trying 
for that during the last several months but 
had not been able to find a place to their 
liking. Now more than ever they felt the 
urgency, for the PB would need a permanent 
home. For the ensuing five months while the 
Journal was being printed and published in 
Almora Town, they kept their watch for a 
suitable site. Finally the Maya vati estate was 
located m the eastern part of Almora district 
in a part known as Kali-kumaon (named 
after the ancient name of the country, 
Kurmanchal, and the Mahakali river). The 
estate was ideally located and available for 
new ownership, picturesquely situated 



amidst beautiful forest and mountain 
scenery. With good water supply, com- 
manding view of the Himalaya snows and 
salubrious climate, it delighted the monks 
and European devotees. The deed was 
signed over to the Seviers; 'the Press was 
moved thither* 12 , as Swami Virajananda 
wrote, and 'Mr. and Mrs. Sevier with Swami 
Swarupananda took up their residence here 
on 19 March 1899', Sri Ramakrishna's 
Birthday. Swami Virajananda wrote more: 
that the secluded Mayavati tea estate with 
its extensive acreage and jungles fifty miles 
from Almora, and with two commodious 
houses, was an ideal place for the ashrama, 
where the East and the West could meet and 
practise the Advaita philosophy. The 
operating of a Press in such a remote place, 
however, was something else* Swami 
Virajananda writes: 

Swami Vivekananda intended to make the 
Advaita Ashrama the Centre, among other things, 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, for diffusing Vedanta 
Teachings by means of a monthly journal and other 
publications in English, and it is gratifying to note 
that the Ashrama hasbeen discharging this function 
with admirable and ever-growing success, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties in conducting a 
Press in the midst of the Himalayan jungles, 63 miles 
from the nearest railway station, and at a height of 
6800 feet above sea-level. 1 ^ 

We may quote Swami Virajananda a little 
more for the illumination he sheds on the 
early days of PB: 

...The members are allotted such works at the 
Ashrama, manual and intellectual, as they are fitted 
to do, or capable of doing. This helping in the 
general work of the Ashrama practised in the spirit 
of Karma Yoga, takes up 5 or 6 hours daily. For the 
rest of the day the members are free to practise self 
improvement by private and class study, medita- 



11. Ibid., Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 1. 



12. Ibid., Vol. 18, No. 11, p. 216. 
13. 1 bid. 
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tion and Japairu... Manual labour includes Press 
work, agriculture and gardening, and the super- 
vision of other outdoor works. No external wor- 
ship of images, pictures, etc., or any religious 
ceremony or ritual except Viraja Hama, is allowed 
Since from the time of the inception of tire Ashrama 
up to the end of 1910, 32 workers were admitted 
in all; out of which 12 were unsuccessful in con- 
tinuing the life of renunciation or were unsuitable, 
and just left. Out of the remainder, 6 are at present 
workers at the Ashrama, 3 died in harness and 11 
are now useful members at other Centres.—^ 

In the diary the monks kept at Mayavati 
of all the important happenings at the Ash- 
rama, frequent, sometimes daily mention is 
made of the Press. From these excerpts the 
reader can appreciate the hard labour they 
and the village boys and men had to under- 
go to keep the Press running. Curiously, 
'tigers' also were mentioned frequently, as if 
they too were part of the overall worries of 
the Pressmen, who had often to walk the 
distances through the forest to Post Office 
and to and from their homes. Fortunately, 
however, only now and then did the wild 
animals become a really serious concern to 
the members of the Ashrama. Reads the 
diary in short but pithy remarks in the sum- 
mer of 1922: 

15 June — The Prabuddha Bharata is delayed 
owing to shortage of mk and paper. 

21 June — Day cloudy but no rains. Everyone is 
anxious for paper and ink. Tonight a hot discussion 
took place... as regards bringing the goods from 
Tanakpur [85 km. away]. 

25 June — The mailman brought the news that a 
tiger had killed a man near Champawat the other 
day. 

26June — BHARAT is now at Tanakpur with 
JAYDEVA. He has succeeded in hiring 14 horses 
from near Champawat [10 km. from Mayavati] on 
his way to Tanakpur. 

30 June — 77 bundles of paper arrive from 



Tanakpur. 

3 July— Dispatch [of June issue PB (?)] is going 
on. Today first forme of the July issue of PB is being 
prihted. A tiger is reported to have killed some 
horses near Bisung and today a woman on the 
Dharam Char hill. 

27 July— Day Clear. BHARAT MAHARAJ gets 
a bad attack of malaria as a result of his trip to 
Tanakpur. 

Roles of Prabuddha Bharata 

The greatest role played by PB in the 
early. days was that of publisher of the early 
Ramakrishna- Vivekananda and Vedanta 
literature, some of the items for the first time. 
In the first four years appeared long excerpts 
from Swami Vivckananda's fnatta and 
Karma Yogas , and full texts of some of his 
miscellaneous writings like 'Aryans and 
Tamilians', 'The Sages of India', and 'The 
Life Sketch of Pavahari Baba'. There were 
some fifteen to twenty other of the Swami's 
utterances, writings, poems, stories, songs. 
Extracts from Ramchandra Dutta's Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna appeared. PB and Brahmavadin 
shared honours of publishing Swamiji's 
writings. Soon the PB Press would be used 
also to print and publish the first edition of 
the first two volumes of the Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda in 1907. Other volumes 
of the five-volume set were printed in 
Calcutta, although published by PB Press, 
Mayavati, in 1908 and 1909. Excerpts 
appeared in the Journal. 

OEher important matters were the lec- 
tures* and activities of Swami Saradananda, 
Swami Abhedananda and Swami Turiya- 
nanda in America and Europe, and Sister 
Nivedita in India. 'Reports' gave up-to-date 
news of the movements of Swami 
Vivekananda and Gurubhais in the West. PB 
published many of the 'Addresses of 
Welcome' to Swami Vivekananda when he 
returned from the West in January 1 897 and 
was received with honour and rejoicing in 
the great cities. 



14. Ibid. 
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It is noteworthy also that PB published 
for the first time the penetrating elucida- 
tions and commentaries on the life and mes- 
sage of Swami Vivekananda by his disciples. 
Appointed by the Swami himself for the 
task, Swami Swarupananda, Swami Viraja- 
nanda, Sister Nivedita and Swami 
Shuddhananda were eminently qualified 
for the role of expounders and teachers. 
Each of them had their own original con- 
tributions in PB too, which reflected the 
ideas of Swami Vivekananda and the 'new 
Vedanta'. Sister Nivedita, who was a great 
worker for PB, contributed numerous 
articles, including her famous 'Our Master 
and His Message ' The Master as I Saw Him', 
and 'Some Wanderings with the Swami 
Vivekananda'. Her 'Interviews' with Swamiji 
appeared regularly in PB. The journal was 
thus able to play a significant role in the 
dissemination of the harmonizing and 
universal ideas of Vedanta. 

The years rolled on and PE's pages 
provided wholesome reading for quite a 
large number of people. Not only 
wholesome, but the magazine was informa- 
tive, thought-provoking and entertaining as 
well. Astronomy notes and archaeological 



discoveries, science notes, exploring and 
mountain climbing news, and miscel- 
laneous 'gleanings' from all over appeared! 
Some examples? 

Under 'News and Notes' m 1903 
appeared: 

Swami Sivananda of the Ramnkrishna Ashrama, 
Benaras, acknowledges with thanks the receipt of 
Rs. 20 from La la Badri Shah, Almora . . .as a contribu- 



tion towards the maintenance of the Ashrama. 

For the G.K. enthusiasts there was: 'The 
cotton factories in Lancastershire spin 
enough thread in 6 seconds to go round the 
world!' And a news item in 1903 (sounds 
familiar?): 

the slaughter of the elephant in Africa is going on 
at such a rapid rate that unless it is possible to have 
a 'dose' time for the animal... it will not be long 
before the world's supply of ivory will be 
exhausted. 

Mayavati Charitable Dispensary in 1903, 
the year of its opening, reportedly treated 
654 patients in the half-year. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles' fine book. Self Help, 
got decent advertising space in PB in 1897. 

'Leaves from the Gospel of Sri Ranmkrishna ' , 
translated by Sri 'M.' himself, was high- 
lighted in 8 full pages of the March 1898 
issue. 

Sri Kaliprasanna Chattopadhyaya, the 
noted editor of Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
delivered an enthusiastic address to the 



gentry of Benaras town on Swamiji's 
birthday in 1912. He said in part 

In order to understand die life and teachings of a 
mahapumsha (great soul) like Swami Vivekananda, 
it is necessary for us who are steeped in worldly 
matter? to attune our minds to the pitch of harmony 
which rings in his soul.— He it was who for the first 
time brought home to the hearts of the people in 
different parts of India, that they were one people. 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal. Rajasthan, Punjab, all 



He was a Bengali ; hut it was Madras that sent him on his mission to America. The 
Raja of Khetert and th&Ruja of Rnmnud zvere his devoted disciples and the Maharajas 
of My sore .and Kashmir, as well as the Maharaja Dev Somser Ring of Nepal were his 
hhaktas. In the Punjab. . . what a flaod'didevfen thusi a sitrUtere tvaswken he 
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were tied together, as it were, with title common 
string of his love He was a Bengali, hut it was 
Madras that sent him on his mission to America. 
The Raja of Khetri and the Raja of Ramnad were 
his devoted disciples and the Maharajas of Mysore 
and Kashmir as well as the Maharaja Dev Samser 
Jung of Nepal were his bhaktas. In the Punjab, I 
remember what a flood-tide of enthusiasm there 
was when he visited that province. He it was who 
made the Indians realize that they were inheritors 
of spiritual treasures, which were to shed 
beneficence on the West 

Standing bold 

Of two great requirements of the era that 
were met by PB in pre-independence India, 
one was the need to clarify for the public, al 
home and abroad, what methods the 
Ramakrishna Order favoured to serve the 
world and to bring uplift to the mal- 
nourished, the poor, the ignorant masses. 

Some expected the Mission to enter the 
fray of political fight as a sort of army to 
wrest by force India's freedom from Foreign 
Rule. Others, not so extreme, were also for 
various kinds of more or less 'direct action'. 
The authorities, however, the spiritual 
giants, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Brahmananda, Swami Shivananda, and 
other direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, 
did not concur with those urgings. From 
their association with the great Master, they 
understood the letter and the spirit of his 
teachings and felt there was a better way to 
serve India. 

All along, the editors of PB stood for 
truth, independence, justice, and freedom, 
but they declined to pitch the Monastic 
Order or enlightened religion into political 
squabbling and inevitable descent into 
force, violence and hatred to achieve the 
goal. One of the monks editorialized: 'Only 
a proper application of the religious spirit 
can take out the poisonous sting of violence 
and hatred which lurks in political institu- 



tions/^ 5 And he noted that Mahatma 
Gandhi too was firm ; Organized religion 
should not enter into politics, but religious 
ideals should infuse the political process 
and spiritualize it, enabling society to run 
smoothly. 

Through PR's pages, the Mission fully 
adopted Swamiji's view that the religious 
and spiritual ideal must not be dragged 
down-— God belongs to all equally and not 
merely to a favoured section of the people; 
for needed reforms in society, the Mission 
would work at building foundations for 
such reforms, so that when improvements 
came — as come they must, they would be 
lasting. If there was a panacea for the social 
ills in India, it could only be a character- 
making and man-making education, where 
learning and doing go hand in hand. How 
this special type of education can be trans- 
mitted has always been a moot point. 

PB rendered a real service to the public 
by reporting over the last century all, or 
nearly all, of the emergency Relief Opera- 
tions and other services of the Math and 
Mission to society, in education, in 
hospitalization, and other areas. Illustra- 
tions abound of the wisdom of the Order in 
knowing how and when to help. 

Hie twin Organizations, the Math and 
the Mission, would work at foundations in 
their own humble way, ready to make any 
sacrifice when they put their heads to it, to 
bring education and medical care to every 
door of the needy, the poor, the distressed, 
and the young and old. They would tender 
relief, bring all kinds of material aid to those 
ruined by flood, fire, drought, famine, 
earthquake, epidemic, war, population dis- 
placement, and communal disturbances, 
year after weary year. But the monks would 
try not to put their hand into partisan 



15. Ibid., VoL 51, No. 7, p. 254. 
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politics or volatile social disputes. Their 
primary concern — in keeping with India's 
time honoured traditions — was God, and 
not religious 'busybodying'. Cases in point 
were the dissensions arising out of sectarian 
or communal disputes. 

In the month of May 1926, there 
appeared in PB a report-article on the 
Convention held that year by the Math and 
Mission. A witness, signing himself as 'An 
Observer' wrote: 



The Ramakrishna Math and Mission Conven- 
tion held at the Belur Math, the first of its kind in 
the annals of the Order, was a unique affair, whose 
importance may be attributed to more reasons than 

one. Graced and blessed by almost all the living 

« 

disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, the occasion afforded 
an opportunity for the representatives of the Math 
and Mission from far and near to congregate 
together at their headquarters. About 90 centres of 
the Order, from Mayavati to Jaffna, and Bombay to 
Assam, as also from the United States of America 
were represented. The Math wore a picturesque 
appearance with the ochre robes and white dresses 
of about 200 monks and Brahmacharins. Members 
representing the various philanthropic, education- 
al, preaching and publication departments of the 
organization sat together and d iscussed only to find 
that their apparently diverse items of work con- 
verged to one ideal only, viz., the realization of 
Truth through different channels of activities. 
People speaking different languages — Bengali, 
Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Hindi, Malayalam, As- 
samese and English — created a polyglot of tongues 
which gave expression to one ideal alone — the 
grand ideal realized by Sri Ramakrishna and inter- 
preted by Swami Vivekananda. It was really a great 
sight to see how various communities that have 
otherwise very little in common in them could unite 
on the common platform of spirituality. The Con- 
vention meeting under the shadow of the Belur 
Math, which, as Swamiji emphatically prophesied, 
would supply spiritual food to the world for at least 
1,500 years tocome,gave ample inklingof tire future 
development of the Order that would by its benign 



influence enable the different communities to dis- 
cover their national unity based on religion, and 
ultimately usher in a new age for the world by 
preaching the ideal of toleration and love, urging 
everyone to work without malice and hatred. 

. . . An outside observer is not expected to know 
anything that might happen behind the screen. But 
that outwardly the Convention breathed a spirit of 
love, toleration and creative ideals maybe admitted 
without any fear of dispute. No event happened to 
mar the harmony of the occasion by creating a rift 
in the lute... 

By a curious irony of fate, while various 
speakers were preaching the unity and harmony of 
religions and exhorting all lo foster a spirit of 
mutual love and toleration on the Convention 
grounds, the metropolis on the other side of the 
Ganges was witnessing great orgy of murder, as- 
sassination, incendiarism and destruction of 
property owing to the deeds of religious fanatics 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans. While 
speaker after speaker explained the gospel of love 
and service in the public meetings here, the Calcutta 
mob, gone beyond the bounds of control, exhibited 
the worst fury of hatred, jealousy and other beastly 
propensities. In the Convention Swami Saradanan- 
da sounded a note of warning.. . /Reconciliation 
between different communities of India will never 
be effected by mere interdining and exchange of 
soda! courtesies or considerations of political ex- 
pediency. Only a proper understanding and prac- 
tical application of the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna can bring about this happy consum- 
mation/ He exhorted everyone to understand the 
responsibility resting upon his shoulders and con- 
secrate his life and soul to the discharge of it^ 

PB's editorials over the years reveal that, 
after national independence people realized 
the wisdom of the great Souls who founded 
the Math and Mission — Swamiji's words are 
recalled: 

Social ills or evil customs are a sort of 
disease in the social body. If that body is 



16. Ibid., Vo\. 31, p. 220. 
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nourished by education and food, those 
evil customs will disappear by them- 
selves. . .When one waters the root of a 
tree, does he not water the whole tree? 17 

The Staff of PB the broad and large-hearted 
monks with infinite capacity to feel human 
sadness, were deeply wounded by the many 
tragedies the country had to pass through in 
the struggle for freedom. Living memory 
still recalls the pangs and trials and sorrows 
of the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
Jallianwallahbagh Massacre in Punjab 
(1919), the human losses, and defeat of hope, 
when Subhas Chandra Bose fell with the 
Indian National Army in W.W. II, and the 
resulting multitude — thousands every 
day — that died for want of food on the scor- 
ched earth; the thousands of men and 
women, young and old, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the cruel hand of the alien military 



...older people were not a little 
amused however that , ironically , in the 
name of 'science' or ' scientific anything 
could he swallowed without salt . 



power, for love of the motherland, with no 
friendly hand in any country of the world to 
console or rescue them, not to mention the 
second partition and dismemberment of the 
nation that took place before Independence 
Day in 1947, when all sense of calm reason 
and human brotherhood was overthrown, 
and the resulting confusion soon brought 
the sacrifice of thousands of innocent lives 
and tti at of the Nation's best loved leader. 
Even to utter mild protest in print invited 
reprisal and surveillance from the secret 
police , — all was known, and the prayers went 
up from Awakened India unto the Lord. 



17. Swami Gambhirananda, Yu gamy ak 

Vivekananda (Calcutta: Udbodhan, 1373), 
pp. 230-1 . 



Challenge of Science 

World wide, the second need of the era 
was for a modem religion to advance to 
answer the challenges of modem science 
and modern scientific materialism. 
Popularity of science and enthusiasm for its 
positive blessings to humanity, tended to 
overshado w all other human achievements, 
real or possible. Sadly too, the moral and 
religious values that had given shelter and 
spiri tual comfort to people for ages began to 
be eroded and looked upon as passe, fit only 
to be thrown off. Nowhere was this more 
true than in the suddenly affluent West, but 
in the East, and in India too, people were 
affected, particularly the youth and the 
fashionably intellectual. Everywhere 
popular religion was under attack because 
scientific fad and fashion wanted 'proof' of 
everything. The older people were not a 
little amused however that, ironically, in the 
name of 'science' or 'scientific', anything 
could be swallowed without salt. 

The fascination for scientific ideas was 
general When Charles Darwin published 
his Origin of the Species , advancing the 
'Theory of Evolution' (1859), the world's 
attention was held captive for decades. If 
man was biologically ascended from lower 
forms of life by the process of evolution and 
natural selection (i.e. 'survival of the fittest'), 
was man then no more than an earth-bound 
animal, with oody and brain-structure not 
very different from apes and monkeys? 
Religious leaders in the West were indeed 
up in arms over the theory that cast 
suspicion on accepted traditional doctrine 
that God had created man specially with His 
own hand at some 'beginning point' of crea- 
tion. In the East, in India in particular, there 
was no such great disturbance though. Long 
familiar with the concepts of evolution (and 
involution too) of the Sankhya, which com- 
prises Hindu cosmology, the teachers of 
Vedanta knew what to say and how to say, 
to save the face of theistic religion all over 
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the globe. It was the privilege of the fol- 
lowers in the Ramakrishna Movement and 
PB especially, to spread those ennobling 
ideas that declared man was not an animal 
but a spiritual Being. 



any of the conclusions of physics or 
chemistry — but will have greater 
strength, because physics or chemistry 
has no internal mandate to vouch for its 
truth, which religion has. 18 



V et Vedanta, far from eschewing Science, 
stood for the application of the full blaze of 
scientific knowledge and reason even in the 
realm of religious experience. Solving the 
West's particular problem with the novel 
Evolutionary Theory of Darwin, Vedanta 
showed that biological evolution could 
indeed be accepted — up to a point, but 
beyond that, Darwin was unreasonable. 
When man evolves spiritually, the summiim 
boniim of human life is achieved not through 
natural selection and survival of the fittest, 
but by self-giving (self-sacrifice) for the 
good of humanity and all living beings, and 
by merging with the Infinite after the 
Knowledge comes that one's own Self is the 
Self of all that exists. Very briefly this is the 
idea. Vivekananda wrote in his Raja-Yoga of 
the practicality and challenge of modem 
V edanta: 

The question is:... Are the same methods 
of investigation, which we apply to 
science and knowledge outside, to be 
applied to [the experience of] Religion? 
In my opinion this must be so, and I am 
also of opinion that the sooner it is done 
the better. If a religion is destroyed by 
such investigations, it was then all the 
time useless, unworthy superstition; and 
the sooner it goes the better. I am 
thoroughly convinced that its destruc- 
tion would be the best thing that could 
happen. All that is dross will be taken off, 
no doubt, but the essential parts of 
religion will emerge triumphant out of 
this investigation. Not only will it be 
made scientific — as scientific, at least, as 



18. The Complete Works of Szvami Vivekananda , 
'Reason and Religion', Vol. 1, p. 367. 



Astonishing words, but brave and bold 
as the times demanded. Religion is realiza- 
tion, the Swami said. Without the 'proof of 
experience, the words of the prophets have 
no real meaning for many people in our 
modem scientific age. 



The Printing Press's Story 

Printing of PB continued on the hand 




P 

'One who $s> our Curtis / Sri Rama- 
I Krishna], he is Admit a. Since you are all 
His followers . you too am Advnitin I ! 

I ain emphatically s« t/, you arc Surely j 
A don thus .' 

L * 



press at Mayavati until the end of the 
magazine's 28th year. Then the Editor 
(Swami Yatiswarananda) and others 
thought to make an improvement. On a 
leaflet 'Notice' attached to the front cover of 
the last issue of 1923 was explained: 



To improve the printing and general get-up of the 
Journal, we have decided to publish it henceforth 
from our Publication Department, 18 College Street 
Market, Calcutta. The reading matter also will be 
increased by 8 pages [bringing it to a total of 501- All 
this will, we hope, make the Journal more attractive 
to our readers. . . .The editorial department will con- 
tinue to remain at Mayavati, amid the old congenial 
surroundings. 



Henceforth, the printing was managed by 
Swami Vires warananda at the Gouranga 
Press, Calcutta All-round improvement 
was soon in evidence, type and paper 
quality. 

Meanwhile the old Press had been 
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installed in a new building erected for the 
purpose at Mayavati since 1914. After the 
shift to Calcutta of the printing work, the 
Press remained mostly idle for several years, 
until 1930, when it was sold to a local 
gentleman who wanted to move it to 
Pithoragarh town, some 80-odd kms. away. 
Men disassembled the machinery and 
shouldered it on stout poles part by part to 
Forti village halfway down to Lohaghat. 
There, however, due to the fact that the huge 
iron frame and parts were so heavy, or for 
some other reasons, the press never got far- 
ther than the gentleman's house in Forti, 
where it lay in disarray, with parts more or 
less scattered around, almost forgotten, for 
64 years. Last year (1993) during the Centen- 
ary Celebrations in the District (com- 
memorating Swami Vivekananda's Bharat 
Parikrama), relatives of the press's owners 
decided they would like to return it as a gift 
to Mayavati. It was a great occasion and 
many villagers helped to lug the pieces back 
up the hill — this time to the road, where the 
Ashrama jeep met them. From there the 
press returned to Mayavati on 24.4.94. The 
Swamis with the help of local mechanics 
reassembled enough of the original parts 
(some of them were not found), that the 
impression is given that printing work 
could start at any time! The machine will 
serve as some of the memorabilia of the early 
days and be appreciated by all the future 



and the Holy Mother were absent? It is true, 
npt one of this holy triune ever announce 
themselves as founders of great institutions 
or even of a literary religious journal! The 
Saint of Dakshines war, immersed always in 
the ocean of sat-cii-ananda, was riot a roving 
preacher or writer. The disciple, Swamiji, 
always encouraged others to plunge into the 
work without leaning on anybody. He 
exhorted them: 'Work on without me, as 
though I never existed! — My name should 
not be made prominent; it is my ideas that I 
want to see realized!' But the Holy Mother 
was the Light of the world in the early days 
of the Ramakrishna Mission activities. 

Once, in a time of temporary bewilder- 
ment for a few of the staff of PB and the 
Advaita Ashrama, Holy Mother revived the 
conscious experience of the Master's advaita- 
hhava. Sri Ramakrishna had said: 

Nothing exists except the One. That One 
is. the Supreme Brahman. So long as He 
keeps the T in us. He reveals to us that it 
is He who, as the Primal Energy, creates, 
preserves and destroys the 
uni verse.... Let me ask you not to dis- 
believe in the forms of God. Have faith in 
God's forms. Meditate on that form of 
God which appeals to your mind. 19 

For some reason several PB workers and 



generations. 

Dvaita or Advaita ? 

Certainly, the last word of PB is Advaita 
Vedanta, the final statement of all Hindu 
philosophy — the absolute identity of tire 
individual soul with the Supreme Brahman; 
yet the importance of the personal lives and, 
indeed, the 'living presence' of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda and the Holy 
Mother to the monks who conducted the 



members of the Ashrama started a regular 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna's picture with 
rituals at Mayavati. But this was not in 
Mayavati's tradition or permitted by its 
rules, A sort of 'rift' grew up between those 
who claimed to uphold strict Advaita and 
the group of ritualists. The former may have 
been overzealously thinking that the 
Advaita Vedanta was antagonistic to dualis- 
tic worship or dvaita. Anyway, one of the 



journal through the years can never be exag- 19 . The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri 
gerated. How could the magazine have beeji Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 1985), 

established and succeed if Thakur, Swamiji pp._242, 272. 
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at least) convinced by them that he was 
doing something wrong, and therefore 
perhaps was not fit to be a member of the 
Advaita Ashrama! This monastic brother 
wrote to Holy Mother, then staying at 
Jayrambati, and expressed his dilemma to 
her. Perhaps he lodged a complaint too 
against the others and wanted the Mother's 
sanction to again set up the puja, though it 
was clearly stated in the rules that though in 
entire sympathy with all other systems, this 
Ashrama was dedicated to Advaita and 
Advaita alone, and that there should be no 
external worship or ritual allowed. 20 

Holy Mother wrote to the Swami that the 
worship room should indeed be closed, but 
not however because it was in conflict with 
the Advaita philosophy or its thought or 
practice, but only because it went counter to 
the rules upon which the Ashrama was 
founded. Then she wrote: 



to break up the worship room at once, 
preferring instead to let those responsible 
for it understand for themselves why they 
should do so. 

Swami Vivekananda was the supreme 
Teacher of Advaita Vedanta with all its prac- 
tical applications. In a letter he had written: 

Everyone says that the highest, the 
pure truth, cannot be realized all at once 
by all, that men have to be led to it 
gradually through worship, prayer, and 
other kinds of prevalent religious prac- 
tices. . . .In India I work both ways. 

In Calcutta I have all these images 
and temples — in the name of God and 
the Vedas, of the Bible, and Christ and 
Buddha. Let it all be tried. But on the 
height of the Himalayas I have a place 
where I am determined nothing shall 
enter except pure truth. 22 



One who is our Guru [Sri Rama- 
krishna]. He is Advaita. Since you are all 
His followers, you too are Advaitins. I 
can emphatically say, you are surely 
Advaitins. 21 

Swamiji had seen the shrme room when 
he came to visit Mayavati in January 1901. 
At the time, however, he only indicated that 
he had noticed it, but later that day he dis- 
approved of it saying, 'It should never have 
been done.' But he declined to give an order 

20. With the exception of the Virajd-Homa, the 
Fire-worship with ritual done at the time 
when one formally takes the vows of 
Sannyasa, renouncing the world, cf. The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda by His Eastern & Western 
Disciples, Vol. 2, p. 571 

21. cf. Ibid.; and also Shankari Prasad Basu, 
Vivekananda O Samkalin Bharatvarsha 
(Calcutta: Mondal Book House, 1981 ), Vol. 5, 
pp. 338-9. 



Here at Mayavati 'attention was to be paid 
only to the subjective elements of religion, 
such as private meditation, individually and 
collectively studying the Scriptures, and the 
teaching and culture of the highest spiritual 
monism, free from any dualistic weakness 
or dependence /23 Yet the Swami recognized 
that along with the great Principle of 
Advaita, the worship of the Guru was also 
necessary. Both Principle and Personality 
are necessary. 'Now I will tell you my dis- 
covery/ modestly he wrote to his Madras 
disciples: 



All of religion is contained in the 
Vedanta, that is, in the three stages of the 
Vedanta philosophy, the Dvaita, 
Vishishta Advaita, and Advaita; one 
comes after the other. These are the three 



22. PB, Vol. 54, p. 30. 

23. The Life of Swami Vivekananda by His Eastern & 
Western Disciples, Vol. 2, p. 571. 
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stages of spiritual growth in man. Each 
one is necessary. This is the essential of 
religion; the Vedanta applied to the 
various ethnic customs and creeds of 
India is Hinduism. The first stage, i.e, 
Dvaita, applied to the ideas of the ethnic 
groups of Europe is Christianity; as 
applied to the Semitic groups, Moham- 
medanism. The Advaita as applied in its 
Yoga-perception form is Buddhism, etc. 
Now by religion is meant Vedanta; the 
applications must vary according to the 
different needs, surroundings, and other 



God is Existence, Knowledge and Bliss to 
the deep thinkers and philosophers, but He 
is Truth, Goodness and Beauty also to the 
simple-hearted devotees — such was the 
broad and liberal outlook of the Hindu 
Religion in the PB. 

The end or a beginning? 

No one knows why, the Divine Lord 
likes to remain hidden. One lyrical line of 
song has it that 'from a distance, hidden as 
it were. She [the Divine Mother is thinking], 
"If I reveal Myself to this child crying for Me, 



-\ T o/ only wilf ^religion . he made scientific — scientific, at feast, as any of the 
mnclasums of physics or cUnnistnj^-but fitj trill have greater strength, because 
physics or chemistry has no internal mandate to vouch for its truth, iblttch religion has* 



circumstances of different nations. You 
will find that although the philosophy is 
the same, the Shaktas, Shaivas, etc., 
apply it each to their own special cult and 
forms . Now, in your journal write article 
after article on these three systems, 
showing their harmony as one following 
after the other, and at the same time 
keeping off the ceremonial forms 
altogether. That is, preach the 
philosophy, the spiritual part, and let 
people suit it to their own forms. (6 May 
1895) 

The PB followed this instruction of the 
Swami fearlessly and unselfconsciously. All 
religious views found an honoured place in 
the journal, and none was ever rejected or 
slighted. In every volume were to be found 
contributions by representatives of nearly 
every world religion and philosophy, and in 
those articles the mood of rancour or false 
pride is never encountered, but only search 
for truth, sincerity, and universal sympathy. 
Not only toleration but acceptance of all 
religions, and Tielping others who are trying 
to do and be good', was the attitude that 
Swami Vivekananda tried to encourage. 



then he will stop calling to Me and cease to 
remember Me!"' Sri Ramakrishna, too, used 
to tell some of the visitors at Dakshineswar 
to walk and see all the gardens and tenlples, 
and he used to say, too, 'In the game of 
hide-and-seek, the "granny" doesn't like to 
be touched. Then everything would come to 
a standstill. She likes the play to continue/ 

With the passing of years, the first 
generation of devotees also passed away. 
Somehow it was felt that with this, a greater 
'distance' was created between the Lord and 
the world. Is this really so? It is true, the . 
teachings of the Great Master and the direqt 
disciples are with us in purest form, as dear 
as on the day they were spoken. But who 
feels their impact now, by reading? True, 
many who saw and heard Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swamiji and Holy Mother could not 
snap the bonds of maya and go free. But 
even reflecting thus, not finding solace, still 
the younger generations felt a loss. No 
doubt the editors of PB and their workers 
also felt that at times, despite sheltering in 
the impregnable fortress of Advaita, and 
living in the fastness of the sylvan retreat at 
Mayavati. A certain creeping nostalgia is 
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found in the old pages of the journal. No 
thought of deriding it comes in the mind 
though. In whose mind does not the ques- 
tion echo — 'Where now is the Master?; 
where is Dakshineswar — where is that 
Dakshineswar?; that Shyampukur, 
Cossipore, Balaram Mandir, or Baranagore!! 
Can the past ever be brought back? Not to 
speak of the present generation, the direct 
disciples and Swamiji — all the Gurubhais 
felt like that occasionally. Here are two 
remarkable and moving incidents, an anec- 
dote and an obituary, both beautiful and 
inspiring, found in the volumes 1923 and 
1924. One concerns a disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Atmananda, and the 
other (evidently a disciple of Swami 
Brahma nanda), Swami Narayanananda. 

After the passing away (maliasimitldlii) of 
Swamiji, he (Swami Atmananda), with another 
monk, used to besmear their body with ashes and 
pass lus time mostly in contemplation and medita- 
tion in a thatched hut near where Swam iji's temple 
(at Belur Math) is now. He (Atmananda) would 
come out only to attend a class of Swami Shivanan- 
da and to take his noon meal. Near the end, he 
related a dream ofhistoSwami Shuddhananda, his 
life-long friend from boyhood. He was floating, as 
it were, on the surface of an ocean, lying in the lap 
of the Mother. At last he felt an indescribable 
bliss — as if torrents of bliss were gushing up 
everywhere— and he lost outward consciousness. 
As he came back to his senses after a long time, he 
found himself to bea little child dancing In the anns 
of the Mother. 'I never had/ he said, 'the experience 
of samadhi (spiritual absorption) in my life. It may 
be that what I felt in dream was something like that 
covetabie state/ (p.434) 

The second is: 

We announce with a heavy heart the sad news 

* 

■ 

of the passing away of Swami Narayanananda, a 
young promising worker of our Mission 
(V rindavan). . .. Thedrcumstances of his death were 
very remarkable. He had clear premonitions of his 



coming end, as will appear from the following 
unfinished letter written by him at 2:30 p.m. on the 
day ot occurrence to a friend at Rangoon: — 

'Since yesterday I am having some peculiar 
experiences. Last evening, as I was coming from the 
interior of the town along the bank of the Jumna, I 
suddenly heard someone calling me in an endear- 
ing tone, 'Come, come away.' The voice was excep- 
tionally sweet, but 1 could not trace its origin, for 
there was nobody by. T relumed to the Ashrama and 
had my supper. At night I had a strange dream. I 
saw as if I was in the presence of Sri Maharaja 
(Swami Brahmananda) and the Holy Mother. Oh 
the joy of it! That call is coming constantly to my 
ears since this morning, and my mind, too, seems 
to be longing to go somewhere. I am feelingnomore 
attachment to anything of this world. 1 do not know 
what it all means. 

'Ah! I hear that call again. It is so sweet! Such a 
bliss I never experienced before in my life. Can you 
tell me who it is that calls me? Ah! Ah! Such 
sweetness! Such joy! It seems as if I am drifting 
somewhere— somebody is carrying me m his arms. 
A peculiar sensation is in my heart! It is unique. 
Again, what soul-ravishing strains of music! — "Be- 
hold the Blissful Region!" "Let us go to that City!" 
Glory be unto the Lord! Mother, Mother! Bliss, bliss, 
bliss ineffable! What a marvellous experience it is! 
It seems the world does not exist, nay, it never did. 
Was it but a dream? I see that 1 am ever in the arms 
of the Mother. Glory unto the Divine Mother! I 
cannot write any more.—' 

He had attended to his usual dunes in the 
morning, after which he had shut himself in his 
room and sungsomedevotiona! songs. After taking 
his meal, he was busy settling the accounts. In the 
evening some visitors came and there was bhajtm 
(songs), in the midst of which he had an occasion to 
go near the bank of the Jumna. On his return shortly 
after, he said that he had been bitten by a snake. The 
marks of the bite were distinctly visible.^ Being 
certain of his imminent end, he had his rosary 



24. On our making enquiry about Swami 
Narayanananda, a Swami of Kasi Advaita 
Ashrama tells us he heard about the incident; 
and he added that the late Swami had gone 
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brought and began to repeat the name of the Lord, another. .. .This is the world my brother — 
asking, besides, a worker to take over the charge this illusion of Maya — the Lord alone is true, 
of the Ashrama. The deadly poison began to do its The forms are evanescent; but the spirit, 
work, and soon he became unconscious. All avail- being in the Lord, and of the Lord, is iminor- 
able means were tried, but nothing could restore tal an £ omnipresent. All that we ever had 
him to consciousness. His spirit left its mortal are round us this minute, for the spirit can 
tenement and sped to the eternal presence of the neither come nor go, it only changes its place 
Lord. Surely such a death is most enviable and of manifestation/^ 
shows the intense spiritual nature of the late 

Swami. All we can say about it is— The Lord's will May be, hundreds of workers have come 

be done!' (p. 285) and gone. Twenty distinguished editors of 

PB have completed their earthly careers, and 
Asked by someone; 'Swamiji, do our some ten to twelve are still with us. Having 
spirits pass at death into a state of happi- gone on to other posts and assignments, or 
ness?' To which the Swami replied: 'Death retired, may they all be with us spiritually; 
is only a change of condition. Time and and may all our 'entrances' and 'exits' be 
space are in you, you are not in time and remembered as such, not as 'lives' and 
space. It is enough to know that, as we make' 'deaths'! 'Work on,' said the Swami,. . .'be 
our lives purer and nobler, either in the seen "unattached"; let things work; let brain 
or the unseen world, thenearer we approach centres work; work incessantly, but let not a 
God, who is the Centre of all spiritual beauty ripple conquer the mind. Work as if you 
and eternal joy... 'HERE' and 'HERE AFTER' were a stranger in this land, a 
are words to frighten children. It is all sojourner;... this world is not our habitation, 
'HERE'. To live and move in God, even here, it is only one of the many stages through 
even in this body, all self should go out, and which we are passing. 
superstition should be banished. . .the whole 

world is full of God and not of sin. Let us So, Congratulations, Prabuddha Bharata, 
help one another, let us love one 100 years young! □ 

__ 25. The Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda , 

ou t to answer nature's call and the snake had Vol. 7, p. 500; Vol. 5..pp. 413-5. 

struck him on the head. 26. Ibid., Vol. 1, 'The Secret of Work', p. 56. 



On Ourselves 

(Continued from page 13) 

flag, the ochre flag of Renunciation and Ser- world of the future. This is our heritage. We 
vice of 6iva in the Jiva, or as the Christians call on every Indian to take his stand on this 
put it, of man made in the image Of God. The heritage and carry forth once again the 
world will be raised — 'not with the power of saving message of die divinity of the human 
the flesh, but with the power of the spirit; not soul fearlessly to the four comers of the 
with the flag of destruction, but with the flag world, and thus help to lay the spectres of 
of peace and love/ The 'mild and gentle' ignorance, lust, greed, and racial superiority 
Hindu is preeminently fitted by his innate which threaten to make a hell of this fair 
tendencies to be the spiritual teacher of the earth. O 



One Hundred Years of the Prabuddha Bharata 

(1896-1995) A Brief Survey 
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TJte author is currently engaged in the study of Sivami Vivekananda at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 



1. The subject of this survey is too 
large for any work of this length. Within the 
spatial limit eveiy editor is constrained to 
impose, it is not possible to do justice to a 
monthly which has opened paths to human 
possibilities and, taken at its own valuation, 
has a commendable record in pursuing its 
set course of popularizing the best of all 
religions mankind has evolved in its search 
after Truth and Perfection ('Prospectus', 
issue no. 1). 

This survey could have been acceptably 
organized in several ways. The easiest was 
to proceed by chronology. But that would 
have condensed a century-long narrative so 
drastically as to make it shallow or superfi- 
cial. So, adopting flexibility, 1 have chosen to 
tell the long story — possibly the longest in 
the history of India's journalism — at once 
backward and forwards. I have had to 
delimit a great tradition, and be content with 
a few of the most important historical 
and/ or thematic generalities. It is an exter- 
nal history I have attempted, an outline, not 
a detailed treatment.* 

However, no survey can entirely dis- 
pense with dates; for, a survey has to be 

* Abbreviations used in this article: 

PB means Prabuddha Bltarata; CW means The 
Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda, 
English, Mayavati, 1989; 1 :2 means vol. no. 1, 
page no. 2; XI:5:83 means Letter no. XI in vol- 
5 of CW at page number 83. 



coherent and ordered. In this study, the sig- 
nificant periods in the journal's life have 
been neither sharply drawn nor arbitrarily 
determined. Instead, I have (as I must) kept 
an eye on the content, emphasis, and diver- 
sification. Though I have done my best to 
ensure as much objectivity as possible, and 
to suppress personal critical tendencies, 'no 
man can walk save on his own shadow'. 

Finally I have to say two things: so many 
and varied works have found their place in 
the PB' s pages that we cannot do more than 
merely chronicle the most important of 
them, and, while letting the facts tell their 
own story, give but selective references in 
support. All through die work I have been 
sorrowfully conscious of the omissipns I had 
to make. When one has to boil down first 
class stuff, the work is cheerless. 

2. 'The longest journey begins with 
but a step', says a Chinese Proverb. Behind 
every step is an idea. From his letters (1895 
and 1896) to his ardent devotees in Madras, 
it is clear that Vivekananda is the peri- 
odical's inspiration and guiding angel 
(XXXIX:5:83; LXH:5:108); he continues to act 
as its guide and philosopher throughout 
(editorial in the forty-fifth year, LIV:6). In 
1896, Vivekananda receives copies of the 
first issue and is glad though disappointed 
with the cover design ('barbarous', 
'hideous') and the quality of its content and 
style ('tawdry') (see specially LXII, 
LXVII:5:83, 108, 114). 
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a newly-risen Phoenix'; its size has been 



Another matter that invites attention is 
the fact that FB is a purely South Indian 
affair, managed by five South Indians: B. 
Rajam Iyer is its editor. (Incidentally he is 
also a novelist of some sort; Sept. 1900; 'In 
Memoriam'). Most of the advertisers too 
belong to the Madras Presidency, and the 
ware offered for sale are locally manufac- 
tured. 'It is fiom Madras that the new light 
must spread all over India', wrote 
Vivekananda (LXII:5:109). The great man 
was not entirely correct — the new light 
spread from Dakshineswar, but was first 
visible in the South (From Colombo to 
Atmora). The Peninsular certainly is awaken- 
ing faster that the Himalayan region. The 
first editor's death in June leads to tem- 
porary suspension in PB's publication, but 
there is no sharp break. Vivekananda is back 
in India. He takes over the responsibilities, 
transfers its headquarters first to Almora 
and then to Mayavati (about 6800 ft. above 
sea-level), and places it under the manage- 
ment of the newlv-formed Brotherhood of 

* 

Ramakrishna Monks. (Later on, in 1924, for 
the sake of convenience and owing to lack of 
transport facilities in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, the Printing Section is shifted to 
Calcutta, first to British Indian Street, later 
to Wellington Land, and finally to Dehi 
Entally Road.) From the first twenty issues 
or so it is apparent tliat the initial phase is a 
period of sore trial for the PB owing to finan- 
cial stringency and other troubles such as 
paucity of good articles and advertisements, 
lack of modern printing machine, etc. Proof 
for this is found in the frequent appeals for 
donations, offer of backnumbers to agents at 
half the price (12 annas, or 75 paise, 12 
issues). Captain J.H. Sevier, Mrs. Sevier and 
Swarupananda (the second editor) with 
their joint efforts effect some improvements 
both in the appearance and the content. 

On 1 July 1898, the PB resumes publica- 
tion with a new motto, in 'a new garb' like 



slightly reduced, and four pages have been 
added to the twelve of the original. The 
editorial appears with new energy, promis- 
ing 'a regular supply of material from the 
pen of Vivekananda/ These changes soon 
prove to be a success and PB acquires some 
stability. There is a new cover design — 
simple and symboLic of the reawakening 
and in keeping with the rousing sonorous 
ode Vivekananda writes on the occasion. 
This ode adorns its first page for several 
years, to be replaced later on by Sri Rama- 
krishna, The Great Master (by Saradananda), 
and Leaves from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(Dec. 1900) by Sri 'M/, who is described as 
'a son of the Lord and His Servant'. Thus 
starts a tradition of serializing biographical 
material, which soon comes to include The 
Master /Is I Saw Him (by Nivedita), 
Brahmananda: The Spiritual Son of Sri Rama- 
krishna (by Satprakashananda), Shivananda 
(by Pavitrananda) and others right up to the 
sixties of this century. 

Almost simultaneously with the PB's 
resuscitation and articles from Vivekananda 
and Saradananda, comes in Nivedita. She 
continues to write in various ways until her 
premature death in 1911; she is always 
delectable whether in biography, 
travelogue, mythical tales, or letters. Con- 
tributions come in also from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, F.J. Alexander, A. Christina, 
Virajananda, Dorothy Krugger and 
Abhedananda. They provide nourishment 
to the infant until more well-known writers 
from overseas, e.g. C. Isherwood, Romain 
Rolland, Nicholas de Roerich, lend a hand. 
Sri M's Leaves from the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna is destined to become a classic. More 
than fifty years later N. Bangariavya calls 
him (Mahendra Nath Gupta) 'a recording 
angel' after hearing him reminisce about his 
'Lord', in an enraptured mood (June 1949). 

The Gospel inspires thousands with its 
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poise and narrative appeal. However in 
some of the tales about Sri Ramakrishna by 
the Brotherhood there is justly a touch of 
emotional evangelism. In the reminiscences 
by lay devotees the characters of Turiya- 
nanda, Brahmananda, Shivananda and 
others appear in vivid colours. Lytton 
Stratchey and Maurois are still to become 
hot favourites, and no biographer is yet 
prepared to take up the dissecting scalpel. 
As history reveals, great men, rarely 
appreciated in their days, become fluid and 
unfixed in Time — each successive genera- 
tion viewing them differently. It is enough 
to note that the PB absorbs the shock, and 
the work goes on. 'Ourselves' /'News and 
reports' reveal that Abhedananda has taken 
up in right earnest the task of preaching 
Vedanta in the West, continuing Vivek- 
ananda's work. 

The beloved founder of the PB passes 
away in 1902. Tributes pour in in a flood, 
thinning to a stream later on. These include 
essays, sketches, sonnets. Their number is 
legion. Space will not allow us to trace fur- 
ther the course of devotion and love given 
vent to in this regard. To do so will leave less 
room for other concerns of this paper. 

3. There is one pseudonymous essay 

(Sept. 1898) in a dialogue form on 'Islam, A 
Mighty Testimony to Vedanta' by one 
'Mohammed an an da', which is rather amus- 
ing. There also follow a number of saints' 
lives (as Vivekananda wished) beginning 
with 'Nanda, the Pariah Saint'; one almost 
in each number in the early years, and there- 
after less frequently as, perhaps the readers' 
taste for them diminishes. The flood of scep- 
ticism released in Europe by Darwin, Julian 
Huxley and others have reached India's 
shores. At first the great ones are treated: 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Chaitanya, Kabir, 
Nanak, Frey Francisco (Spanish) and, when 
the sacred store is well-nigh exhausted, the 
less known ones — Rabia of Basra; St. 



Catherine of Italy; Habib i Ajmi of Iran, who 
could not quote a single verse of the Koran 
and was yet revered as a saint; Tyagaraj of 
South India (Abhedananda); Louis of Blois 
of Spanish Netherlands (Aug. 1940); Dadu 
(Lokeswarananda) and — to leap across a 
decade — John the Baptist (LXV:12); Guru 
Govinda Singh (M.V. Bindra, LXV:11); St. 
Teresa: the Bride of the Sun (Sept. 1980). The 
Holy Mother walks in shyly at a slow pace 
from the twenties onwards. Gandhiji's and 
Aurobindo's impact is felt from the forties. 
And, naturally enough Ramakrishna is 
there in every number, in one form or 
another. 

A few of the above keep reappearing at 
intervals, each time in a new garb, since their 
appeal is perennial. Thus, for instance, we 
come across Krishna and Richard Rolle in 
1980; Buddha, or rather his 'brain', is dis- 
cussed in April 1983. On Ramakrishna there 
are eight articles in 1937 (and three on 
Vivekananda), and twenty four years later 
there are six. The 'illiterate' saint is evoking 
warm response though the wind of scep- 
ticism is blowing hard. A Hindu, Harendra 
Chandra Paul, writes for years on the Sufi 
saints and Sufism. Ram ana Maharshi of 
Tamil Nadu is another of the Greats. 

In a hundred ways the PB reveals 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda and other 
saints according to the writer's conviction or 
conscience. A jewel's brilliance depends on 
the power of the light under which it is 
turned round and examined. Every age 
makes and remakes its gods in its own 
image. With the passage of time the peri- 
odical has to evolve new lines of exposure 
as there axe signs of impatience among 
readers. Hence the series called 'The Lamp 
Vivekananda Lighted', Trofiles in 
Greatness', 'How They Walked on the 
Razor's Edge', 'They Lived with God', 'God 
Lived with Them', and so on to the eighties. 
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Poetry is the natural language of lovers 
when they are entranced by a human being. 
Between 1898 and 1925 there are numerous 
devotional verses dedicated to Rama- 
krishna and others of the Brotherhood by 
their devotees' disciples, but their propor- 
tion decreases sharply in time. 

4. Though the First World War did 
not come as close to India as the Second, it 
generated enough suspense and anxiety to 
cause a drop in the quality of the PB's con- 
tent between 1915-20. The energies of the 
intellectuals are engaged in mundane affairs 
more than before. 'Swami Vivekananda and 
Mysticism' is anonymous (1 915) — its writer 
is either too modest or too shaky. There is 
scarcely a writer now who appears to have 
a distinctive style. 

During the thirties and halfway through 
the forties, contributions come pouring in 
both from overseas and North and South 
India; now and then, from as far as Japan. 
This may be called the Golden Age of the 
journal. Among the writers are Radha 
Kumud Mukherjee, Mahendralal Sarkar, 
Brojen Seal, Nicholas de Roerich (he writes 
for many years to come); Richard C. 
Thumwold, W.H. Koch ('A Great Western 
Mystic and the Universal Message of 
Bhakti', Aug. 1937), and George Russell 
(AE), some of whom continue to write 
during the following two or three decades, 
to live for ever in the PB . Excellence and 
abundance, precision, profoundness and 
variety mark the output while in the preced- 
ing period excellence crept in only now and 
then. Dorothy Krugger' s 'Sonnet Sequence' 
opens the 1938 volume. The enhanced dig- 
nity of PB , by virtue of the Mission's work 
abroad and in India, attracts a large body of 
research material to the periodical. The prac- 
tice of 'Jiva is Shiva' begins to pay dividend. 

The surest indications of PB's stature are 
the reviews of J. Nehru's Letters from a Father 



to His Daughter (1930) and Poems (English 
translation) of Tagore's lyrics. The reviewer 
is D.M. and his criticism has been upheld by 
posterity (Sept. 19421 

Much of the meat the PB provides now is 
tough for ordinary teeth; scholasts are 
unburdening their eminent learning in an- 
cient, medieval, religious, and secular sub- 
jects. First we have a comparative study of 
'Sankara and Bradley' (1930); then, at inter- 
vals, "The Upanishadic View of Truth', 
'Philosophical Implications in Einstein's 
Relativity' (193 7), Asokenath Shastry's 
'Universal Causation' (series), and S.C. 
Chatterjee's 'Alexander's Theory of Space 
and Time' (this is Samuel Alexander, not the 
world conqueror). There also appear a criti- 
que of Aurobindo's Life Divine (May 1940), 
which is anonymous; 'Psychological Orien- 
tation to the Concept of Culture'; Kalidas 
Bhattacharya's 'From Existence to 
Superexistence'; Provas Jivan Chowdhury's 
'Physics and Metaphysics'; Chinmoyee 
Chatteqee's 'Samvarga Vidya' (1955); 'A 
Vedantic Approach' (Jan. 1949); and 'Vib- 
huti Yoga in the Vedas'. The pens of Justices, 
Bar-at-Laws, (among them Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose's 
brother), advocates, scientists, economists, 
mathematicians, historians, psychologists, 
ICS and IES men, PRSs, Ph.D.s and D. Litt.s, 
and D.Sc.s, are all here. Benoy K. Sarkar, 
Suniti K. Chatterjee, Anil Baran Roy, 
Haridas Bhattacharya, and Satkari Mukher- 
jee, are all versatile scholars and prodigies in 
more than one field of learning. South India 
too has its contributors in B. Kupuswamy, 
S.S. Raghavachar, V.S. Iyer and S.N.L. 
Srivastava. We cannot place R.M. Loomba 
The Empirical Ego, Metaphysical Ego and 
Mystical Ego', (Nov. 1940). 

A little later some change in the level of 
scholarship is noticeable with the 
appearance of Kalidas Nag, Roma 
Chowdhury, O.C. Ganguli, Sudhindra Nath 
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Bose and Haren Ch. Paul — less of thorough- 
ness and a stereotype approach, showing 
perseverance, not intensiveness. There is a 
small drop in the number of anonymous 
writers — there are only two in 1945 — 'A 
wanderer' and 'A Vedantist' — but a larger 
number of translations. Diversification, cut- 
ting down articles' size, fewer intrusions of 
long ones, etc. indicate that the editorial 
board is pretty busy. And there are members 
of the 'heaven-born' service 'conde- 
scending' to write of whom Charles Johnson 
is the first ('The Destiny of India'), followed 
by N.C. Mahato, P.K. Acharya (XLV), B.N. 
De, S.W. Shivesh Warker (March 1942), and 
the I.P.(S) R.E.R. Lees, who, in a war-torn 
world, muses: His ( Rcumkrishna's ) very 
thesis of unity in itself is a philosophy of 
toleration. Had Ramakrishna been alive, he 
would have believed that it is by divine will 
that we are forced to fight, that evil must be 
combated...'. This from a much-harassed 
officer of the British Raj is a surprise. The 
fiftieth volume has 'Draft Hindu Code' by 
four Hindu Justices of the Calcutta High 
court, and another by Rashbehari Mukher- 
jee, and still another by Francis Young- 
husband (KCSI). There is, it seems, 'a regular 
crowd in the valley'! 

In 1939, when the earth is literally blood- 
soaked, a balanced and judicious appraisal 
of the Ramakrishna Movement is made by 
Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice of India. 
He finds in Ramakrishnaism 'a message of 
hope' for the horror-stricken world. A year 
later, A.R. Mudaliar (a 'Dewan Bahadur') 
speaks more or less in the same strain. 

5. It is 1945. Time changes, and with 
time human tendencies. The PB steps into its 
fiftieth year, which is celebrated by bringing 
out 'Golden Jubilee' edition in addition to 
the general one. An ex-member of the ICS, 
Sant. Nihal Singh 'takes a backward glance' 
at the fifty volumes of the past, and extends 
his article's caption with 'A Semi-Century's 



Striving in the Fields of Bharata's Culture'. 
The journal has journeyed a long way from 
the collection of secondhand material, 
reports, obituary notices, extracts from the 
classics of one kind or another, news culled 
from various sources and other sorts of 
space-fillers. It has marched with the times, 
diversified further and grown into • a 
research journal. Some of the matter printed 
in the fifties and sixties are certainly not for 
consumption by ordinary minds. The spirit 
of the Brahmavadin lias come into the PB. The 
theological element necessarily diminishes, 
and singularism gets scarcer, but the 
magazine can hardly do without Bhakti and 
mysticism (LXV) ! 

However, there is always some dish left 
for the simple palate in every number. Of 
readily intelligible historical, economic, 
scientific matters there is plenty. As many as 
six articles on education appear in Vol. XLV. 
For the widest audience — even for students 
in graduate schools and teachers— at all 
levels are* the travelogues published down 
to the nineties. The scents and colours of the 
western Himalayas, Amamath, Nanda 
Devi, Nasik, etc. and the blurred splendour 
of Rajasthan as well as of South India, their 
many races and sharp contrasts vivify these 
travel accounts. As the journal steps into its 
fiftieth year, the Editor promises anew to 
stick to the path laid by Vivekananda (Jan. 
1945). 

6. The pride of the PB of the fifties is 
certainly the series on 'New Discoveries 
regarding Swami Vivekananda' by 'An 
American Devotee', begun in the March 
issue of 1955, and later brought out in book 
form (six volumes) with the title slightly 
altered: a monumental work, into which 
Marie Louis Burke poured her love, labour, 
patience and money. 

As the century advances, the conflict 
between new knowledge and received 
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opinions fills the pages with the hubbub of 
debate, though the tone is subdued. A sys- 
tematic effort at modernization is evident 
from the inclusion of Harold B. Phillips's 
'Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy', Provas 
Jiban Chowdhury's 'Vedanta as Scientific 
Philosophy' (I960), Ranganathananda's 
'Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man', 
Nityabodhananda's 'Bhakti Yoga of St. John 
of the Cross' (1962), and so on. This year, in 
June, our Journal reviews a book sent from 
New York, The Science of Philosophy. S.K. 
Balasubramanian subjects 'Agastya and 
Ravana' to a scientific appraisal, though 
there seems to be little 'science' in it 

In the years after the partition of India 
and its tragic aftermath (1945-60), the 
quality of the paper as a whole dips, and the 
language begins to flag. The writings, 
including the Editorials, now must willy 
nilly deal with ephemeral problems of the 
day. A certain degree of cynicism is 
apparent in the volumes from 1955 to 1960. 
But Vivekananda's PB rallies swiftly. As the 
sixties gradually flow into the seventies and 
as the reputation of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion grows with its expanding 
philanthropic work, the periodical acquires 
a fresh momentum. A new generation of 
scholars emerges and takes us on to both old 
and new pastures. There is room for naming 
only a few of the outstanding: Shashi 
Bhusan Dasgupta, P. Sama Rao, Sudhindra 
Dasgupta, Max Nolan, G. Srinivasan, 
Lokeswarananda, Nityabodhananda, 
Yatiswarananda, T.M.P Mahadevan 
('Aurobindo's Interpretation of the Vedas', 
March 1973) and Joel Middleton. M.L. Burke 
is still indefatigable as we see from her 
'Swami Vivekananda in Boston, March 
1896', in the May issue of 1973. A careful, 
analytic assessment in guarded language is 
also made in the Editorials of India's perfor- 
mance in various spheres of national Life. 
Despite its best efforts, the Mission can scar- 
cely cope with the prevailing social atmos- 



phere; the jazz culture is slowly but surely 
taking over. 

From the latter part of the seventies 
through the eighties to the opening years of 
the nineties, there is again a sharp drop in 
quality. The veteran members of the 
Brotherhood are working feverishly to fill in 
the vacuum as Vivekananda and his small 
band had to in the earliest numbers. The 
excellent College System, evolved in Europe 
after trials and errors over three centuries, 
and introduced into India by the British, has 
been thoughtlessly and cruelly tampered 
with; the externals of the system appear to 
be the same, or nearly the same, but the spirit 
has fled by the end of the century's third 
quarter. Things are literally falling apart; 
noteworthy material is difficult to get, and 
research papers are poor, with footnotes 
borrowed from other sources trying to hide 
the shallowness. 

Therefore, once again the noble Brother- 
hood steps into the breach and fights: 
Budhananda ('Worldly Duties and Spiritual 
Life' — captioned by the Editor as 'An essay 
on Applied Religion', Jan. 1973), Prem- 
ananda, Lokeswarananda ('Tine Role of 
Religion in a Modern State', March), 
Bhuteshananda ('Sri Ramakrishna's Mes- 
sage of Hope'), and Ranganathananda, ably 
supported by Leta Jane Lewis ('Vedantic 
Ideals of Beauty', March 1980) and Margaret 
Bedrosian ('Is Vedanta a Philosophy of 
Escape?') ensure that the PB maintains its 
standard. Quite delectable is the Editorial 
pen -picture of Advaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati, illustrated and in limpid English 
in 'The Mayavati of Vivekananda': 
'Mayavati Life has got its own dimen- 
sions.The January number of 1989 has 
several illuminating pieces: Gargi's (M.L. 
Burke) 'Hail Swami Vivekananda' speaking 
of a documentary discovery; a One- Act Play 
on the Swami; Tathagatananda's tribute to 
Freidrich Maxim illian Muller (Nov. 1989), 
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and Nirod Baran Chakraborty's simplifica- 
tion of 'Swami Vivekananda's Contribution 
to Indian Philosophy' (Dec. 1989). 

The approach of the centenary oi 
Vivekananda's sudden emergence on the 
world stage in 1893 leads to an outburst of 
enthusiasm so that the hero is invested with 
a halo of romantic idealism, which probably 
he himself would have disliked. Most of the 
articles received are naturally prolix. To 
make up the deficiency the Editorial Board 
has taken certain steps: 1. Long editorials 
(e.g/Work and Discipline', 'Meditation and 
Sacrifice'); 2. Serialization of articles (e.g. 
'Joy of the Illumined', 'Hints to Seekers of 
God'); 3. Reprints from other journals 
(March 1989, p-136); 4. Reproducing from 
other compilations (e.g. on Ramana Mahar- 
shi); 5. Translation of work published in the 
Udbodfwn;6. New features entitled 'Dharma 
Samanvay' (Harmony of Religions); and 
7. Last Page Comments. These and the 
unpublished letters of Vivekananda, 
Nivedita, Turiyananda and others of the 
Mission fill the pages. 

So far as the externals of the PB in the last 
quarter of this century are concerned, better 
editorial management, systematic arrange- 
ment of material, and introduction of 
sub-head lines which help to clarify the 
organization of matter may be mentioned. 

7. To one more feature of the PB — 
one that historically is not a little impor- 
tant — attention must be drawn before we 
conclude. That is the interesting social pic- 
ture which emerges in the advertisements of 
the first numbers (1896-1920). The 
heterogeneity of commodities offered for 
sale makes a curious reading by their 
ludicrous contrasts and/ or strange ways of 
inculcating, eliciting or stimulating 
consumers' demands. Notices of sacrificial 
brassware, ghanta, kamandalu, ghata, Vedic 
schools, theological magazines, devotional 



books, quack medicines. Grouse's Transla- 
tion ofTulsi Krit Ramayana and umbrellas rub 
shoulders in the young journal's pages. One 
insertion in bold type runs as follows: 
'Unprecedented Hindu Watches for Rough 
Wear and Presentation'(I:2). It passes our 
comprehension how watches could be 
Hindu - or Muslim or Christian! G.A. 
Nateson and Company of Madras 
announces the publication of 'Himalayan 
Series', and there is PB ' s own 'Pure 
Himalayan Tea Manufactured on the 
Maya vati Plantation' (April 1912)! A Vaidya 
Shastry promises, in 1915, 'removal of all 
troubles and elimination of doctor's bills'; 
another asks readers 'to try his preparation 
once' because that would cure 'all kinds of 
diseases'; and how cheap it seems to us: One 
tin for 40 days at Rs.2/- ! 

However, of more serious and sig- 
nificant notices and advertisements too 
there is a sum: Nivedita wins a prize of 
Rs.100/- in an all-India essay competition 
for the best essay in English against the caste 
system. One of the five examiners was Pan- 
dit Hara Prasad Shastri, Principal, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta (Vol. 5). An appeal for 
funds is issued in October 1902 by High 
Court Vakils and A. Natesen (Editor, The 
Indian Reviexv, Madras) for a memorial to 
Vivekananda, describing 'the Order of 
Sannyasins to which the disciples of Rama- 
krishna belong' as 'the noblest in the world 
for their work of philanthropy untainted by 
any consideration for the promotion of self- 
ish ends.' 

By the twenties the PB is attracting 
notices from Luzac and Co. (London), 
Thacker Spink & Co. (Calcutta and Bom- 
bay), and Higginsbotham (Madras). 
Obviously our paper has become popular 
with the English-reading audience. Brah- 
machari Gurudas's book Why 1 became a 

(Continued on page 49) 
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I 

In the recent history of Western (sic?) 
thought nothing has been more inimical to 
religious /wisdom traditions than 
'postmodernism'. Though Nietzsche and 
Hegel could be regarded as pioneers, 
postmodernist though took shape mainly in 
the writings of Saussure, Foucault, Lacan 
and, above all, Derrida. Complex and highly 
polemical, their discourses resist generaliza- ’ 
tions. A few assumptions, however, emerge 
clearly: 

1. Whether it is linguistics, psychol- 
ogy or philosophy, the experiencing subject 
is dissolved and decentred. An 
autonomous, unified self processing 
experience from a fixed, unalterable centre 
is a mythic monster. The self is a socially 
constructed complex of invented episteme, 
that is, formalized ways of perception, 
meaning and knowledge. Hi us, if the 
modernists celebra ted the dea th of tire deity, 
the postmodernists declare the dissolution 
of an integrated self. 

2. With the self decentred, we can no 
longer sustain any 'foundational 
narratives': first causes, origins — God, ethi- 
cal systems, laws, etc. — are all historically 
invalid, experientially indefensible. 



binaries (mind/matter, man/ woman) are 
not natural cognitions but socially con- 
structed structures often used for privileg- 
ing one and marginalising the other. Here 
are the roots of gender bias, colonialism a nd 
racism. 

4. Language neither reflects an 
ultimate absolute nor does it reveal a 
transcendental dimension. It neither reveals 
nor reflects but constructs reality (realities, 
rather). In effect, there are no prelogical, 
transcendental links between the signifier 
and the signified. The links are arbitrary and 
random. Words are signs, not symbols of a 
language- transcending reality. As Richard 
Tarnas in a recent assessment of the 
postmodern has put it: 'the most radically 
sceptical epistemological currents in the 
post-modern mind/ 1 are rooted in the 
analysis of language as, in Wittgenstein's 
image, 'a cage' which proven ts access to any 
form of reality other than the one deter- 
mined by its own structure 

Thus, we do not have a logically coherent 
view of language, since language itself is an 
indeterminate chain of words or signifiers 
referring endlessly to other signifiers. With 
no possibility of any fixed, foundational 
meaning, even the unconscious — long 

1. Richard Taranas, The Passion of the Western 
Mind (New York: Ballantine Books, 1991), 
p. 399. 
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With all absolutes negated. 
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assumed as the ground of being is, m 
Lacan's view, structured like language. 

5. With texts having 
and no immanent pre-texts, there can be no 
definitive meanings or final interpretations. 
What we have is a constant difference, an 
endless deferral of meaning. No logos — or 
Iogocentre is conceivable. 'No presence 
beyond play' is assumable. 

II 

The overall impact of this great epistemic 
rupture in Western systems of thought is 
both negative and positive. Negatively, it 
signifies ethical relativism. Ethical 
behaviour can now be wholly sensate, with 
impunity. 2 Since there is no ultimate mean- 
ing or significance, one commits oneself to 
what Charlene Spretnak calls 'the ideology 
of atomized detachment.' As a character 
says: 'There's nothing to be grounded in 
except what we invent. Tt's all just dis- 
course — sociologically produced language 
games people take for some kind of objec- 
tive correlation with a fixed outer reality 
because that makes them feel secure.' 3 

Endless deferral leaves no scope for what 
Derrida calls 'transcendental signifieds/ 4 
Therefore, religious systems are just those: 

systems validated not by any extra-sen- 

^ 

2. For a fascinating and highly original inter- 
pretation of the senses see A Natural History 
of the Scnsesby Diane Auckerman (New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1991). 

3. Charlene Sprctnnk, States of Grace: The 
Recovery cf Meaning in the Postmodern Age (San 
Francisco: Harper, 1 993), p. 1 6. 

4. Jacques Derrida, 'Structure, Sign and Play in 
the Discourse of the Human Sciences', 
Modem Criticism and Theory, ed. David Lodge 
(London: Longman, 1988), p. 110. For a com- 
parative study of Derrida see Derrida and 
Indian Philosophy by Harold Coward (Albany: 
State University of New York, 1990). 
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suous sources of knowledge and experience 
but by an accepted set of assumptions. 
Similarly, since no ultimate meaning and 
significance are envisaged or endorsed, the 
meaning of any thing is its structure. In 
short, if traditionally religion was the centre, 
with the dissolution of that centre, it can n o 
longer be regarded as the nucleus of 
reconstructive potential. 

This is one 'text' of deconstruction: on the 
more 'positive' side. Western thought seems 
now to be slowly 'deconstructing' 
deconstruction itself. In the wake of contem- 
porary experience embodied in features 
such as ecocide, institutionalized violence, 
exemplified in the media, politics and 
gender, and above all, neocolonialism 
which leads to amoral exploitation of the 
Third World, (the 'disintegration' of the 
socialist block, too !), an attempt is made to 
examine and appropriate modes and correc- 
tives imbedded in wisdom traditions. And, 
after the euphoria of the New Age, 5 'the 
flower children', the promise of instant 
nirvana and other vagaries of the exotic 
transplants of 'Eastern' traditions, an 
attempt Ls now evident to set the whole 
thing in perspectival correctives. The effort 
is to trace interconnectedness of texts and 
traditions. 

What Professor Sidney Hook said in the 
columns of Prabuddha Bharata on the eve of 
the sixties has — if any retrospect is allowed 
by postmodernists — great immediacy: 

In the quest of wisdom, it seems to me 
absurd to fall victim to vocational or 
professional imperialism and to make 
invidious distincts between the different 
disciplines.... Wisdom is found in the 
reconginition and solution of life's 

5. For an interesting study of these tendencies 
see Rachel Storm, In Search ofHeavcnand Earth 
(London: The Acquarian Press, 1992). 
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1. I salute you whose real nature is Siva, who are an embodiment of discrimination, a 
hero, and King among the great sages; who are adored by the world, a world-teacher 
full of love, whose mind is ever fearless. 





2. O best among men, who are a monk wandering over the whole of India; dispeller of 
the miseries and fears of the downfallen and the oppressed; bearer of the beautiful 
banner of service and renunciation — for ever are you my refuge. 

field I 



3. In yodr eyes you always have limitless sympathy; in your mental firmament, the 
glory of humanity; and on your lips the rousing message of the Upanisads. Victory to 
you, the source of strength. 

W SWH STH % *31^ cfET tUfl; II 

4. O divine being, grant me spiritual power, right understanding, (unflinching) self- 
effort, purity in life, chiefly — strength, conviction and spiritual Knowledge. O revered 
monk, I prostrate at your holy feet. 



Swami Vivekananda's Birthday is on 23 Monday this month. 
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publicity hype, number of instant converts, 
centres, larger-than-life gurus, etc. 

The result is the forging of an alternate 
idiom remarkably free from the problematic 
binaries of most logical thinking. As Huston 
Smith in a perceptive critique of the 
postmodernist mind (if such a monistic 
monster could be conceived !) observes: 
'The leviathan of nature was not to be drawn 
from the great sea of mystery by the fish- 
hook of man's paltry mind / 8 An obvious 
implication is how to come to terms with 
different fishhooks or, as current idiom 
would have it, how do we constitute 
credible and not marginalized versions of 
the Other/ Otherness? The project has been 
elegantly evoked by Ruth Nanda Anshen: 
'...spiritual and moral solidarity of 
humanity is now a practical possibility, not 
to say a necessity, and can be achieved 
without attempting to obliterate or sur- 
render variations in belief, culture or institu- 
tions which bestow upon mankind its 
pluralism, richness, and vigour .' 9 

The language here is philosophical but 
the issue is clear: how do we relate ourselves 
to the Other, whether the Other is culturally 
'alien' or politically antithetical. A recent 
statement of this issue is more sophisticated; 
says R.S. Khare: 

The issue now is not simply to represent 
the Other but to recognize it anew, with 
its own powers of recognition, repre- 
sentation and persuasion intact. How- 
ever, to recognize the Other this way is 
to examine the unresolved issue of one's 
own self-identity, especially as we 

8. Huston Smith, Beyond the Post-Modern Mind 
(Wheaton: The Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1984), pp. 5-6. 

9. Ruth Nanda Anshen, 'India and America: 

Their Idealistic Traditions', Prabuddha 

Bharata, January 1955, p. 48. 



privilege self via different critical 
accounts (historical, cultural, and politi- 
cal). But such pri vileging processes have 
a cost: they increase ethnocentrism, 
alienate the Other and produce 'a crisis 
of representation. ' 10 

Ramakrishna himself would find no dif- 
ficulty in suggesting a way out of this issue 
stemming from his own experience. (He 
would, one feels, find only the language of 
the Other tiresome!). Among what Khare 
calls 'the Hindu's own major athletes of 
spirit / 1 1 Ramakrishna would ask us to recall 
his own experience of religions other than 
his (own?) as paradigmatic for a possible 
solution. His experience is essentially 
religious but sustains discursive variations. 
Thus, as Francis X. Clooney has noted, 'cer- 
tain new experiences may precede the for- 
mulation of correct terms in which to speak 
about them, and may have to be described 
in a somewhat unrefined fashion and in a 
mixture of terms from various terms / 12 
Whatever the implications Clooney's 
remarks carry, one thing is obvious: not only 
various terms but various frames find 
Ramakrishna a sustainable figure. We have 
now. even a unique 'subaltern' Ramakrishna 
incisively studied by Partha Chatterjee, 
Sumit Sarkar 13 and 'others'. Here is a 

1 0. R.S. Khare, 'The Other s Double — The 
Anthropologist's Bracketed Self: Notes on 
Cultural Representation and Privileged 
Discourse', New Literary History, vol. 23, no. 

1, PP-1-2. 

11. Ibid., p. 8. 

12. Francis X. Clooney, S.J., 'Ramakrishna and 
Christ', Studies on Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, 1988), p. 96 

13. See Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its 
Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories 
(Princeton University Press, 1993); 'ndian 
reprint (Oxford University Press, 1994), 
specially chapter III; Sumit Sarkar's 'Rama- 




To the Awakened India 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Written to Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India in August 1898, when the 
journal was transferred from Madras to Almora, Himalayas , into the hands of the 
Brotherhood founded by Swamiju 



Once more awake! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth! 
No death for thee! 



Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest even of the roadside dust* 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold, and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 



Thy home is gone. 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong — 
This is the law — all things come back to the source 
They sprung, their strength to renew. 



Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud-belted 
Snows do bless and put their strength in thee, 

For working wonders new The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own immortal song; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 



And all above, 

Himala's daughter, Uma, gentle, pure. 
The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Life, who works all works and 
Makes of One the world, whose mercy 
Ope's the gate to Truth and shows 
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mode of experiencing reality in its 
proliferating multiplicity. Ranging from the 
'Mother's play' to Ramakrishna's own 'play 
within the play' we are constantly led to 
deconstruct, for, at every stage there are 
'subversive' texts. An artist/ actor — which 
probably helped Ramakrishna to constantly 
decentre his 'self' — Ramakrishna assumes 
many apparently contradictory 'roles': an 
incurable innocence jostles with the 
profoundest experience; similarly, an acute 
observant eye gets dissolved in an 'eyeless' 
experience; moreover, the mimetic 
modes/texts of song/dance/drama rup- 
ture, so to say, die 'centrality' of mystical 
discourse; above all, a child-like worry 
about illness — about an injured arm, an 
'upset' stomach, even the dreaded cancer — 
exists simultaneously with evident transcen- 
dence of the 'centre' of illness: the body. 

This constant deferral of the referents of 
'play' in Ramakrishna is also free from the 
endless ethical relativism it generates in dis- 
courses today. This freedomhas as its source 
love — a mode of coming to terms with one's 
own and others' self increasingly visible in 
today's discourse of the Other. Expression 
and experience of love, as R.S. Khare argues, 
are free, largely from 'the will to secure self- 
privilege and textual power.' This is a direc- 
tion 'postmodernist temper' should con- 
sider as a (subversive, subaltern?) text for 
'issues of power, domination, and control in 
different guises for the self via the Other.' 
(One context where love of the opponent, 
conversion rather than coercion, led to tan- 
gible results is the Gandhian technique 
There is the recorded instance in the 
Master's own life of the tangible experience 
of the Other's pain on being whipped 
registering itself as bruises on the Master's 
body!). 

Finally, this love has another teature in 
Ramakrishna which is remarkably free from 
the binary or sacred/ profane. Any kind of 



love, even infatuation, could be a centre for 
freedom, provided — here is the sharp dif- 
ference from amoral postmodernism — it 
involves exemption from getting frozen at 
only one level. Thus, the love of a paramour 
is a text, but a text which has to be decentred; 
conversely, even getting lost in the love of 
God is to be destabilized; the lover of God 
has to move from the mountain to the 
market place. 

From this perspective, the culmination 
(sorry for a hierarchical word; old habits die 
hard !) of this love for Ramakrishna is the 
Mother. And in the context of the nearly 
global assertion of woman/feminist stances 
and widespread activism and the recent 
emergence of women's religious texts as 
subversive texts, Ramakrishna's Mother 
and all that She (as an archetype?) entails 
has tremendous implications as discur- 
sive/narrational texts with the emergence of 
a new genre called 'women's spirituality 
and the re-emergence of the Goddess', 
Ramakrishna-Vedanta's insights into this 
area are of immediate significance. In this 
regard many women vmters regard the 
Hindu paradigm of the Mother as a counter- 
pointing for the pervasive (and threatening) 
Western Oedipal structure. As Elinor W. 
Gadon in a massive study of die re-emer- 
ge nee of the Sacred Female has pointed out, 
what is needed is a 'resacralization' of the 
purely(?) biological: 

The remerging Goddess metaphor, sym- 
bol, divine force, is larger than the West- 
ernized idealized model of maternal 
being. When Hindus cry to Kali in their 
devotion 'Ma! Ma!' they are not calling 
out to her as they would to their biologi- 
cal mother but to the mother of the 
universe, the life force that brought all 
into being and that sustains all that 
lives. 17 

Thus, love emerges as the encompassing 
17. Elinor W. Gadon, The Once and Future Goddess 
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language of any context. Neither random, 
nor arbitrary, it functions both to communi- 
cate and to express oneself. A new syntax of 
plurality without reduction of it to any 
pathological unity makes even 'translation' 
acquire new configurations in Rama- 
krlshna. 

IV 

Prabuddha Bharata has been obviously 
and remarkably 'mediating' texts in chang- 
ing contexts with dedicated openness arid 
committed interiority. The nucleus is 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Vedanta but’ 
this is open and adaptive, amazingly flexible 
cutting across cultural/religious idioms 
with unique resilience. What Dr. George 
Williams, the Harvard theologian, observed 
in the fifties is becoming increasingly' 
visible. He said: 

On the philosophical level... while the 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order look 
back to their founder as one more than a 
saint, the philosophical significance of 
their enterprise is that they have found in 
Ramakrishna a formula for adapting the 
philosophy of India, Vedanta, for expan- 



sion beyond the borders of India and for 
serious scrutiny in the centres of 
philosophy and psychology around the 
world. Without the impulse of Rama- 
krishna, the great treasures of the Indian 
philosophical speculation might not 
have become so available, in the present 
flexible and constructive form, to the 
Western world. 18 

Flexibility and constructive form, 
indeed, sum-up the thrust of Ramakrishna 
Vedanta and to let the eminent Harvard 
astronomer Harlow Shapley to have the last 
word: 'The mind and heart of Sri Rama- 
krishna encompasses all who work and think 
on the problems of man's place in the 
scheme of things.' 19 

In these terms, Prabuddha Bharata has 
endless temporality to cover and may 
(spiritual) promises to keep ! □ 

(Wellingborough, Northamptonshire; The 
Acquarian Press, 1990), p. 304. 

18. George Williams, 'Harvard and Hinduism', 
Prabuddha Bharata, January 1956, p. 57. 

19. Harlow Shapley, 'Mankind in a World of 
Stars', Prabuddha Bharata, January 1956, p. 18. 
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Hindu, biographies of eminent Indians, 
photographs of Ramakrishna and his dis- 
ciples are also in the market. 

8. The advertisements and notices 
are amusing and interesting, no doubt. But 
the modern reader who goes to the PB 
expecting only lightness and vivacity is apt 
to feel disappointed, because the principal 
content of the journal is of great historical 



importance and has a perennial value. In the 
history of Indian journalism few alliances 
have been more fruitful than that between 
the PB's writers and readers. And rightly so, 
for the PB has followed the path laid down 
by Vivekananda a century ago. Vivek- 
ananda (to borrow a Biblical phrase) cast a 
bit of bread on the waters in the distant past, 
and, as promised, it has been returned to us 
many fold. □ 



FROM OUR READERS &* s * . 




Dear Swami, 

Your Magazine is excellent. My suggestion is that 
you may please have a column where we readers can 
write and tell you their enquiries regarding subiecs not 
well known to them. 

Lily De 

18.7.94 Calcutta 

Dear Swami, 

It is refreshing to note that plans are afoot to open 
a dialogue between 'consumers' and 'producers' of 
Prabuddha Bharatal Swamiji surely will be happy to see 
the periodical responding to changes in time — ever 
flowing and not stopping to stagnate. 

An ordinary middle-aged housewife, till three years 
ago I did not know Prabuddha Bharata existed. A whirl- 
ing eddy in life's stream pulled me into the world of 
Thakur, Ma and Swamiji, and consequently I had to be 
a subscriber. At first it was a question of blind loyalty, 
but now it is paying dividends beyond expectations 

In this audio-visual age, inclusion of photographs 
in the Prabuddha Bharata will add colour to the scene. 
But political figures should not sneak in — either in 
speeches or in snapshots. Readers of Prabuddha Bharata 
would treat it as disrespect to Swamiji's ideals to make 
such allowances. It would not thenbeany differentfrom 
scores of other periodicals in the newstand. 

There is no junior section in Prabuddha Bharata. 
Children must be attracted to spiritualism even before 
they are fifteen, while they are really sof tand malleable. 
Easy-to-read stories from Scriptures, with animated 
sketches, will liven the pages. This section may be for 
juniors, but definitely that doesn'tinean that quality will 
suffer, because writing for children need serious dedica- 
tion, love and special talent 

It would be wonderful if a way was found for 
readers of Prabuddha Bharata to form a ring of friendship. 
Likeminded souls transcending local limitations can be 
the gate way to a practical United Nations:- drops 
uniting to make the ocean. . . 



Dear Swami, 

Prabuddha Bharata — Swamiji, the Great God Shiva, 
Mahadeva — wants India Awakened and so it must 
happen: individual awakening and national awaken- 
ing. 

Yes, Prabuddha Bharata is doing just all that your 
'letter' (April '94) wants to know. 

It was after reading the Complete Works of Swamiji, 
from the very first page, that there was an awakening 
in me. It made me realize what an utterly subconsious 
or unconscious life I was leading, an utterly ignorant 
existence, existence* without direction or meaning. But 
bis words, from the very first page of his Complete Works 
gave me a jolt, made me sit upright, and open iny eyes 
to this Creation, this World Phenomenon! Some wider 
consciousness was aroused after reading his words 

Prabuddha Bharata is one of the holy rivers with its 
source in the lofty Himalaya-like thoughts of Swami 
Vivekananda and it will flow eternally taking care of 
humankind and creation. 

Whoever has thirsted for Truth has benefited from 
Prabuddha Bharata, myself, my family, friends, and 
others — all look forward to its monthly arrival and 
hungrily go through the articles. Give us pure spiritual 
stuff and keep us happy. Like minute homeopathic 
doses, these Prabuddha Bharata numbers cater to our 
needs. 

Swamiji and his Prabuddha Bharata have made 
Vedanta, the Science of sciences, the Science of Living, 
reach every man who would care to know, and in such 
simple direct language — nothing coul be easier to 
understand. 

Every word taht Swamiji uttered is a mantra: 'Do 
not look for fiim, see Him/; 'Each one of us is a bubble 
in the Ocean, some are waves. What is in the Ocean is 
also in the bubble and the wave; thebubble and the wave 
go back into the ocean. 

Reading his Works or Prabuddha Bharata is like 
breathing in oxygen, the vital air. 

Mrs. S.H. Padubidri 
22.7.94 Bombay 
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Smt. Nandita Ghosh 

Calcutta 
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Mayavati, The Home of Prabuddha Bharata 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 



Prabuddha Bharata has entered the fiftieth 
yea/ of its useful life. My hearty congratula- 
tions to the staff and management on the 
celebration of its Golden Jubilee by a Specia I 
Number. During this long period, its life- 
current has not flowed in a uniformly even 
stream; there have been ebbs and flows. 
Started at Madras under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda, shortly after his un- 
precedented success at tire Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, U.S.A., in 1893, it 
ceased to appear for a time in 1898, on the 
untimely death of its gifted editor, Mr. 
Rajam Iyer. But it soon re-emerged, gather- 
ing fresh momentum, as it were, at Almora, 
under the able editorship of Swami 
Swarupananda. When captain and Mrs- 
Sevier, ardent English disciples of Swami 
Vivekananda, founded the Advaita Ash- 
rama at Mayavati, 50 miles east of Almora, 
in 1899, Prabuddha Bharata was transferred 
there. From that time on, Mayavati has 
remained its home, although it is printed 
and published from Calcutta since 1924. For 
the last fifty years it has been carrying from 
door to door the eternal, life-giving message 
of Vedanta, the universal message of the 
oneness of existence and the divinity of man, 
so eloquently preached by Swami 
Vivekananda. His benediction on the jour- 
nal is to be seen in his poem To the 
Awakened India' (Complete Works, vol. IV, 
p. 387). The progress it has made in its 
Himalayan home amply justifies the 
Swami 's high hopes about its mission.. The 
torch of illumination it has borne all these 
years bums in undimmed lustre and guides 
countless pilgrims on the path of Truth. 
Prabuddha Bharata has long been considered 
* Extracted from the Golden Jubilee Number of 
Prabuddha Bharata , 1945. 



to be one of the best cultural magazines not 
only in India but in the outside world as 
well. Its lofty vision of mankind as one 
Brotherhood united in bonds of love is a 
potent force for universal uplift — 'the 
regeneration of man the brute into man the 
god/ As years roll on, its beneficent in- 
fluence will be felt more and more 
throughout the civilized world. 

It has had notable contributors, includ- 
ing Swami Vivekananda himself, whose 
memorable visit to Mayavati in January 
1901, was a great impetus to the band of 
selfless monks who were untiringly nursing 
the magazine in those early days. Sister 
Nivedita was a regular contributor, and 
wrote besides other valuable articles the 
Occasional Notes since tire prema ture death 
of Swami Swarupananda in 1906 till her 
own untimely death in 1911 . One also recalls 
tire name of Frank J. Alexander, a brilliant 
young American, whose facile pen and 
remarkable insight into Indian philosophy 
and culture enriched its pages with fascinat- 
ing articles sometimes anonymously or 
under assume names such as 'Monk Tej 
Narayan'. It was he who, during his stay at 
Mayavati in 1911 and subsequent years, 
helped in writing The Life of Swami 
Vivekananda, published in four volumes by 
the Advaita Ashrama. Tire premature pass- 
ing away in America of this radiant soul, full 
of love and admiration for India, was a sad 
loss to India and the world. Another editor 
who made noteworthy contributions to the 
magazine was Swami Prajnananda, whose 
untimely death in 1918 robbed the 
Organization of a deep thinker, a powerful 
writer, and an accomplished worker. 
Among other talented editors whose writ- 
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ings have done much to raise the magazine 
in the estimation of the cultured public, I can 
mention the present Head of the Vedanta 
Societies at San Francisco and Berkeley, in 
U.S.A. Since his time the journal has ap- 
preciably gained in size as well as in quality, 
and has drawn an increasing number of im- 
portant contributors both from India and 
abroad. 

Prabuddha Bharata has always taken a 
keen interest in the humanitarian activities 
of the Ramakrishna Order. Swami 
Swarupananda organized the Kishengarh 
famine Relief in 1899, and the Dharmasala 
Earthquake Relief in 1905. He also actively 
helped the Kankhal Sevashrama in its early 
days. Reports of different types of per- 
manent and temporary work and appeals 
for them have always found a place in the 
magazine. One such appeal in aid of Famine 
Relief inspired an eminent subscriber, Mr. 
S.N. Pandit, Bar-at-Law, Rajkot, to take a 
vow, in 1915, that he would not touch food 
till he had collected Rs. 10,000 for the work. 
He succeeded in it, and forthwith sent a 
cheque for the amount to the Manager 
Prabuddha Bharata. 

Even in 1910, when I went to Mayavati 
for the first time, I was struck by the extra- 
ordinarily simple conditions in which the 
publication department of the Ashrama was 
conducted. A double crown hand press was 
turning out not only PrabudcUta Bharata but 
also The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda . A new Brahmacharin from Southern 
India was composing the fifth volume of the 
Complete Works , while the magazine had a 
salaried compositor, who could speak Ben- 
gali, and for his urban manners was treated 
more as an Ashramite than as an outsider. 
The press also dealt with reprints from both 
the magazine and the Complete Works often 
in a different format. The printing and book- 
binding staff were all people from the neigh- 
bouring villages. No wonder that the get-up 



of the publications was not at all up to the 
mark. The monastic workers were few. In 
fact, in more than one winter, when there 
was usually more work, there were only 
three, who divided among themselves the 
entire work of the Ashrama. 

Mayavati, being situated deep in the 
Himalayan forests, 37 (then 60) miles from 
the nearest railway station, is an ideal place 
for leading a contemplative life. There being 
only a bridle path, it is not very easily acces- 
sible. Being about 6,800 feet above the sea- 
level, it is delightful in summer, when the 
plains of Northern India are like a furnace. 
The spring and autumn are also charming 
The monsoon is generally heavy, and the 
winter is cold. But the luxuriant vegetation 
and the rush of torrents are a feast to the eye 
and the ear in the rainy season, and in the 
winter the exquisite beauty of snow-falls, 
which turns the whole place into a fairyland, 
more than compensates any discomforts 
caused. The most elevating sight, however, 
is the magnificent snow-range extending for 
over 200 miles, from Badrinarayan in the 
west to Panch-chuli in the east, with Nanda 
Devi(25,661 ft.) and Trisul in the middle. 
Nearly 70 miles off as the crow flies, it is 
visible on most days of the year, and with its 
play of colours, particularly at sunrise and 
sunset, it never fails to inspire and thrill 
everybody's heart. Its silvery dazzle in 
moonlight is also enchanting: it at once 
reminds one of Shiva's' form, as set forth in 
the 'meditation' prescribed for that form of 
God. 

The silence of Mayavati is a thing that 
needs to be felt to appreciate it. The 
monastery is the only settlement on the hill, 
the nearest village being one and a half mile 
off. Lohaghat, the sub-divisional town, is 
3 Vi miles and Champawat, the Tehsil, is 
4 Vl miles from Mayavati, which is about a 
thousand feet higher than these. The trade 
route from Tanakpur (O. & T. Ry.) to Thibet 
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passes through these. Since only ordinary 
necessaries of life can be had at Lohaghat, 
many things have to be brought from the 
plains and stocked for the year. Captain 
Sevier's idea of having a place free from 
frequent intrusion from the public has been 
fully realized at Mayavati. But the disad- 
vantages of carrying on any kind of work, 
especially publication work, from such a 
place are obvious. The difficulties have to 
some extent been obviated by transferring 
first the book department and then the 
magazine to Calcutta. The additional expen- 
diture consequent on the maintenance of 
two establishments has been offset by the 
fine get-up and larger circulation of the pub- 
lications, which would have been impos- 
sible at Mayavati. 

The Mayavati A shram a has always 
sought to combine plain living with high 
thinking. Along with work, there is enough 
scope in it for study, meditation, and recrea- 
tion. A good library and a large number of 
periodicals supply sufficient food for 
thought. In the early days, there were three 
buildings of stone with slated roofs, at dif- 
ferent levels, within two minutes' walk of 
each other. The uppermost one was (and 
still is) the main Ashrama, where all the 
monks lived in cubicles on the first floor, 
which also contained the editor's humble 
office. A hall on the ground floor, with an 
open fire-place, fed by logs, served as the 
sitting and dining room, office, and library. 
In another hall on the same floor were the 
printing and book-binding paraphernalia. A 
single almirah of medicines etc. in the pas- 
sage between the two halls was the dispen- 
sary, which was run by one of the Swamis. 
On account of this congestion, a small 
meditation cabin had been built at a short 
distance from the main Ashrama, secluded 
by trees, which was much resorted to by the 
Swamis in the early days, and latterly on 
occasions. The other two buildings were the 
winter and summer residence of Mrs. 



Sevier, and the guests' quarters. A small 
building for the dispensary with 6 beds, and 
a very much larger building for the publica- 
tion department were constructed in 1914. 
Since then this editors' quarters have been 
in the latter building, which also contains 
the post office, opened in 1919 — the 
telegraph office being at Lohaghat; formerly 
it was at Almora. Subsequently a fine build- 
ing has been constructed for the hospital, 
which, with its much larger number of beds, 
under the charge of a qualified doctor, is a 
boon to the sick for many miles around. The 
Ashrama has some outhouses, a kitchen gar- 
den and some flower gardens and orchards. 
It has a number of cattle, but of poor breed. 
Up to 1918 it had a horse too. The Ashrama 
has got extensive lands. At one time it had a 
small tea plantation. 

Captain and Mrs. Sevier, or 'Mother', as 
she was generally called on account of 
Swami Vivekananda's so addressing her, 
came to India along with the Swami in 1897, 
and after accompanying him to various 
places, settled at Mayavati in 1899. The Cap- 
tain was Manager of Prabuddha Bharata till 
his death in 1 900. His body was cremated by 
the monks with Hindu rites on the rivulet 
that flows below Mayavati. It was to comfort 
Mrs. Sevier that Swami Vivekananda, ac- 
companied by Swami Shivananda, paid the 
visit to Mayavati, to which reference has 
already been made. Mrs. Sevier was a jewel 
of a lady, of advaitic views, and was truly a 
mother, full of loving kindness for 
everybody, so much so that the hill people 
used to speak of her as an 'angel'. Everyone 
of the Ashrama inmates had a taste of her 
motherly love. We used to take the after- 
noon tea with her by turns, after which she 
would come up to the Ashrama for a game 
of croquet. Despite her age, she was of active 
habits, and helped in the editing of the Ash- 
rama -publications, occasionally also con- 
tributing articles to the magazine, signed 
'C. E. S.', etc. At her invitation Dr. (after- 
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wards Sir) J. C. Bose and Mrs. (now lady) 
Bose, whom she addressed as 'Shakuntala', 
visited Mayavati on several occasions 
during summer, together with Sister 
Nivedita and sister Christine. A solitary 
path has been named 'Bose's Walk', because 
he used to walk there, just as the path imme- 
diately below the Ashrama has been named 
'Monk's Walk' after Swami Vivekananda. 
When such parties came, badminton was an 
alternative game. Latterly it and volley ball 
have replaced croquet. During one of his 
visits Dr. Bose gave us a talk on his favourite 
subject, die response of plants to stimuli, 
demonstrating it, as far as possible in such 
circumstances, with the mimosa, ( vide 
Prabuddha Bharata, August 1911, p. 150). Ear- 
lier, Mr. A.M. Bose, die patriot, had also 
been a guest at Mayavati. After Mrs. Sevier 
had left for England in 1916, Mr. C.R. Das 
widi family was similarly a guest of the 
Ashrama. 

There were other types of guest also. One 
of diese was a doctor who at one time was 
the Port Health Officer at Rangoon. He was 
an amiable person, of a devotional turn of 
mind, which made him give up his service 
and live with die monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Latterly, during his state of convales- 
cence from an illness, he would sit in a chair 
in die upper verandah and make any ser- 
vant who passed by do some job for him. We 
used to ridicule him for this weakness. One 
day, when he was bringing his clodies for 
die laundryman, from the head of die stair- 
case he saw a servant and asked him to take 
the clothes down. I happened to be diere by 
accident and remarked, 'Just in time!' The 
doctor laughed and went towards his room 
But he returned in a minute and said to me, 
'Swami, which was just in time? My finding 
the boy, or your being there to see it!' 

Mayavati has off and on had a number of 
distinguished visitors also, including high 
Government officials. Once two pilgrims. 



on their way back from Kailas, halted for a 
day at Mayavati. One of diem was a writer 
and the other an artist of repute. The former 
regaled the Swamis with tales of his adven- 
tures in Thibet. He said diat at one place he 
thrust his stick into a cleft in the ground, and 
it struck a vein of gold! But his ingenuity in 
ousting a gang of robbers was more interest- 
ing. When faced with them, he said, he took 
out from his pocket his spectacle case, and 
holding it erect before them, told them firm- 
ly diat if diey advanced a step furdier, they 
would die! At this they got frightened and 
went away. His companion, however, 
whispered to the listeners that it was all a 
yarn — which they already knew. 

External worship is banned at Mayavati, 
only the ceremony connected with taking 
die monastic vow being permissible. The 
inmates are at liberty, however, to tell beads 
in private, and they chant, recite, or sing on 
holy occasions. On the Shivaratri day diey 
fast and keep vigil at night, although the 
nights are long in winter. The lovely autum- 
nal atmosphere during the Dtissera festival, 
with hundreds of pink, yellow, and white 
cosmos flowers dancing in die breeze, auto- 
matically suggests to die mind that die 
•Divine Mother, on Her journey to the plains 
from Her home at Mt. Kailas, has passed 
through the Ashrama. Occasional trips to 
near-by places where there are temples, 
mostly dedicated to Shiva, are also under- 
taken. Swami Saradananda who visited 
Mayavati in 1906, introduced the recitation 
at meal time of that well-known verse of the 
Gita (IV.24) in which everything connected 
with a sacrifice is described as Brahman or 
God Himself. 

Regular scriptural classes are held at 
Mayavati for the inmates. When I was there, 
the main class used to be in the afternoon. 
Sometimes, when a specially qualified 
monk, like Swami Suddhananda, was 
present, the class would be very interesting. 
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Often there would be another class at night, 
in which readings from some devotional 
book like the Bhagavata would take place. 
Once a weekly session of lectures was 
organized, in which the Swamis by turns 
had to speak on some prescribed subject. 
Although it was started more as a pastime, 
it developed the power of extempore speak- 
ing in the inmates, which some of them 
afterwards turned to good account. Swami 
Suddhananda presided over these meet- 
ings, and always gave us illuminating 
presidential addresses. 



For a short time we conducted a small 
school for a number of boys who came from 
Pithoragarh, a sub-divisional town 30 miles 
above Mayavati. It arose out of our desire to 
engage one of the Swamis who wanted to 
run a school at Lohaghat. Even the most 
indolent among us took part in teaching the 
boys. After the school went on for some 
time, there was a sever snow-fall, and the 
boys, unable to stand the cold, took French 
leave, bringing our enthusiastic endeavours 
to an abrupt stop. But one of the boys has 
immortalized himself to us by a wonderful 
discovery of his: On seeing a dismounted 
form o f Prabuddha Bharata laid on the ground 
for washing, he scanned the matter for some 
minutes with rapt attention and then 
exclaimed, 'It is all a, b, c, d, ... a, b, c, d!' 



The daily menu at Mayavati did not 
admit of much variation. This deficiency 
was made up by occasional bhcmdaras or 
feasts. Before the War, the spending of such 
a small sum as two rupees extra would pro- 
vide for a few dainties. Milk and its products 
being cheap, it was easy to prepare delicious 
dishes out of them, and some of the monks 
were expert cooks. In this connection an 
amusing incident comes to my mind. A 
Parsi gentleman, living at Mayavati to test 
his fitness for future monastic life, was 
entrusted with the task of making an Index 
to Swami Vivekananda's Complete Works. 



When, in the course of his work, he came to 
the episode of King Yudhishthira refusing to 
go to heaven without the dog which was 
accompanying him in his last journey, he 
was so struck with it that he said, 'I shall give 
two rupees for a bhandara in honour of 
Yudhishthira and his dog/ He was told in 
fun that if he wanted to include the dog, he 
must double the amount! 

On another occasion, we had as guest a 
young American writer who came to 
Mayavati with a view to leading a severely 
simple life. When, in answer to his query 
about the charge, he was told that he might 
pay twelve rupees a month, he exclaimed, Tt 
is ridiculous!' Dressed in half-size dhoti, he 
would sun himself on a bench with a bare 
body, and outbid us in his eagerness to get 
as far away from the civilized mode of life 
as possible. One of his self-imposed 
restraints was on writing. One day, when he 
failed to control himself in this, he was 
penitent and offered two rupees for a bhan- 
dara as an expatiation! Some years later, this 
gentleman kindly looked me up after a ser- 
vice -at San Francisco. Evidently the 
memories of Mayavati had not been lost 
upon him. 

From the early days the Mayavati 
Ashrama has devised a very convenient 
type of dining table, which is a compromise 
between the oriental and occidental modes 
of eating. In India one eats from a plate 
placed directly on tire floor. This has a 
twofold drawback. In the first place, dust is 
very easily blown into the plate, and second- 
ly, one has to maintain a stooping posture 
while eating. At Mayavati, a low rectangular 
table, about 14 inches in height and covered 
with oil-cloth, is used, on which tire plates 
are put, and the persons eating also sit on 
low seats, about 3 inches high. Obviously, 
this simple arrangement is advantageous 
from various standpoints. When there are 
many persons, two such tables are placed 
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end to end. 

For the Ashrama servants there used to 
be two bhandaras every year. One of these 
was on Swami Vivekananda's birthday, 
which fell in the thick of winter. Since it is 
the custom among hill people to eat dressed 
only in a dhoti, half their gusto was gone in 
fighting the cold, for the feast took place in 
the evening, and the little piles of live char- 
coal placed near them did not suffice. The 
feast was followed by music, in which the 
sweeper, who had the bearing of a 
gentleman, was given a leading role because 
of his skill in it, and the cobbler entertained 
the audience with a bear dance! The 'funny 
little barber', as Mrs. Sevier used to refer to 
him, would also follow with his antics. 

Mayavati is exposed to depredations 
from wild animals. In the jungles around 
there are barking deer and antelopes, 
leopards, and sometimes tigers as well as 
bears. The deer, though innocent-looking, 
do much damage to the crops and 
vegetables. The antelopes, when they can- 
not reach the branches of fruit trees, shake 
them with their bodies, so that fruits drop 
down. Parrots and hornets also cause havoc 
to the fruits. Leopards, as also tigers, some- 
times attack ‘ the Ashrama cows as they 
graze, and succeed in killing them. Attempts 
to lure them to the kill did not prove success- 
ful. Tigers' growls are heard now and then, 
and sometimes man-eaters also prowl 
about. Once a man-eater killed an exception- 
ally strong man belonging to the next vil- 
lage. He was cutting grass at about sunset in 
the jungles near the Ashrama, when he was 
attacked from behind. On information being 
received that the man had not returned 
home in the evening, a search party was sent 
out with lanterns, but no trace could be 
found in the night. Next morning the party 
came across the remnants of his body, with 
the tiger at some distance. Once, in order to 
frighten the deer, a lantern was placed 



under an apple tree in the fenced garden. To 
our surprise, we found in the morning large 
footprints of a tiger that went round and 
round the light to satisfy his curiosity. It was 
an eye-opener to one of our Swamis, who, 
on the common notion that tigers keep clear 
of lights, used to wave a lantern as a warning 
to them, while going to an outhouse near the 
jungle. Among other nuisances at Mayavati, 
leeches in the rainy season and fleas almost 
throughout the year are the worst. Leeches 
make it an ordeal to take even short walk. 
One has to play at carrom with them as they, 
on hearing footsteps, rush to climb the 
shoes. Some loss of blood is the inevitable 
penalty for carelessness with regard to 
them. Fleas, too, often baffle all our in- 
genuity to avoid them. The absence of 
mosquitoes is a great relief. 

Forest fires are also a great menace to the 
Ashrama. Villagers in the hills, in order to 
promote the growth of grass for fodder, start 
fires at the foot of a hill, which spread 
upwards and destroy innumerable plants. 
They look like shining garlands at night, but 
become a positive danger when they come 
too close to habitations. The Mayavati 
Ashrama has often had to fight against such 
fires. One indirect benefit of these, however, 
is that leeches are practically eliminated for 
the year. 

In an out-of-the-way place like 
Mayavati, one has to be very alert so as to 
meet any emergency that may arise. For- 
tunately we had in our midst a Swami who 
was equal to any occasion. People who came 
to Mayavati for medicines or for some other 
purpose, or who passed through it on their 
way to Lohaghat or Champawat, would 
sometimes take some fruits or vegetables 
from our garden without permission. One 
day, in the rainy season, the postman from 
Lohaghat, who used to carry milk for us 
daily from a roadside village, was on his 
way back with the empty can, when the 
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above-mentioned Swami, for no known 
reason whatsoever, had a notion that he 
might be taking away some egg-plant see- 
dlings. Down he hurried from the Ashrama, 
overtook the man at some distance beyond 
the gate, and quite casually asked him to 
show what was in the can. Sure enough, the 
seedlings were there! The man, thoroughly 
discomfited, was let go with a warning. By 
the way, it was at his suggestion, prompted 
by his desire to rid himself of the daily 
trouble of having to climb a mile of steep 
ascent each way, that we applied, success- 
fully, for a post office at Mayavati itself. 

Mayavati life has its lighter side also. As 
a diversion, the monks occasionally indulge 
in practical jokes at somebody's expense. 
One or two, for instance, were sent out in 
torrential rain under the plea of an invitation 
from the sub-divisional officer or some such 
person. Of course the joke would not he 
carried too far. One such prank was played 
on a very clever young monk, who was 
directed by a faked telegram, purporting to 
come from the Headquarters, to proceed to 
Rangoon and take charge of a preaching 
centre. He soon warmed up to the idea, and 
got ready by collecting, among other things, 
a complete set of the back volumes of 
Prabuddha Bharata as a help to his future 
work. Two American lady devotees were 
staying at Mayavati at the time, who, being 
taken into confidence, arranged a farewell 
feast in his honour. A photograph was 
taken, and on the appointed day a large 
party started to see him off, but without his 
baggage. When a respectable guest, who had 
been kept in the dark about the affair, 
pointed out that the baggage was left be- 
hind, he had to be silenced. After the party 
had gone some distance, and the Swami was 
taking his final leave of them, he was 
handed a slip containing a couplet of 
Rabindranath Tagore, in which a grain- 
stealing bird was told that its day of reckon- 
ing was come. At first he thought that this 



was a joke, and was eager to proceed, since 
it was getting late. When, however, the pain- 
ful truth came home to him, he was 
stupefied ! 

Another Swami, a guest, who on account 
of his knowledge of certain Yogic postures 
and processes considered himself a Yogi, 
was fooled by a card trick into believing that 
the performer, the resourceful monk pre- 
viously mentioned, was an adept in 
thought-reading. So he approached the lat- 
ter at dead of night and expressed his eager- 
ness to know how it was done. The other, in 
order to continue the joke, said in all serious- 
ness that before it could be imparted, certain 
very rigorous conditions must be satisfied! 
This damped the ardour of the inquirer. 

Another inmate, who had a liking for 
milk and had at one time run a Goshala (cow- 
stall) at Tanakpur, once gave occasion for 
mirth. Some members had the idea of insert- 
ing his name in the Birthday Honours list. 
Unfortunately, the only blank space left in 
those columns of the paper was under the 
title 'Shams-ul-Ulema', which is reserved 
for the highest Islamic scholarship. Since 
there was no other way, that very space was 
quickly utilized to imprint the required 
name. When the paper was opened in the 
presence of all, congratulations were 
showered upon the lucky recipient of 
honour, together with the explanation that 
it must be due to his services in connection 
with the Goshala. The inappropriateness of 
the honour was a serious handicap; so he 
doubted its genuineness. But he was told 
that he could verify it in another daily on the 
next day. That day he was kept engaged for 
a little while, and when, on the mails being 
brought, he removed the wrapper of the 
newspaper, he found his name there also. 
Then his only question was why that par- 
ticular title should have been given to him. 
But he did not seem to disbelieve it al- 
together. Had it been 'Rai Saheb' or some 
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such title, we could have scored a complete 
success. 

Once, on the last day of the year, one of 
the Swamis rang the dinner bell which hung 
below the staircase at midnight, took 
another Swami into his confidence, and 
quietly slipped into his bed upstairs. 
Startled by the sound, the other inmates got 
up one by one, and wondered who could 
have rung the bell. They began a thorough 
search of the Ashrama premises. The other 
two kept on trying to explain it away, and 
when, at the end of an hour, no trace of any 
intruder could be found, they solemnly 
attributed it to the spirit of Captain Sevier, 
who thus sent his New Year's greetings to 
the inmates! 

Mayavati has its supply of water from a 
near-by spring. Once, in order to bring the 
water to the Ashrama itself, two monks en- 
thusiastically set out to dig a channel for it. 
But it was summer, and they had not calcu- 
lated the rate of flow. The result was that the 
dry earth soaked all the water that entered 
the channel before it covered one-third of 
the distance. This made the two pioneers cry 
halt in their labour of love. Later on, how- 
ever, arrangements were made to have the 
water conveyed in a pipe to the Ashrama. 

Mention should be made of Mrs. Sevier's 
Bhutiya dog, Glama. He was not just an 
ordinary dog, but a highly psychological 
being. Shortly after my reaching Mayavati, 
I saw one of the Brahmacharnts pose to snatch 
away the dog's food, repeating, as he did so, 
T shall have it!' When I asked him why he 
was teasing the animal like that, he said that 
otherwise the dog would not eat, but just 
hold the bread. I soon saw that it was a fact. 
There must be a rival claimant to his posses- 
sion before he would enjoy it himself! On 
account of age, he was blind of one eye, was 
subject to fits of asthma, and had a poor 
memory. Sometimes, while going to 



Mother's Bungalow with a piece of bread in 
his mouth, he would bury it in the ground 
with the intention of eating it afterwards. 
But he would invariably miss the exact spot, 
and a pair of watchful crows would help 
themselves to the food in his stead! He had 
a tendency to sleep at night in the 
President's deep chair. So we had to upturn 
a small chair on it to prevent his doing so. 
Then one day poor Glama died. Mrs. Sevier 
was so deeply moved by it that she would 
not see anybody that day, and she arranged 
for a decent burial of her faithful dog. 

Many of those who were closely con- 
nected with the Mayavati Ashrama for a 
considerable length of time are now occupy- 
ing important positions in the organization. 
Chief of them is the present President of the 
Order. Associated with the Ashrama from 
its very inception, he was its second Presi- 
dent, as also editor of Prabuddha Bharata , this 
double f unction continuing up to the time of 
his successor, Swami Prajnananda (1918). A 
good many ex- workers, including Swami 
Prakashananda, were or are heads of centres 
ill America or of important centres in India; 
some are holding responsible posts at the 
Headquarters; while a few more have distin- 
guished themselves in other capacities. 
Swami Vivekananda's dictum, 'Work is 
Worship', is spontaneously instilled into 
one's mind at Mayavati. Its very tradition 
does this. When one hears that so great a 
person as Swami Turiyananda, one of the 
foremost disciples of Sri Kamakrishna, once 
acted as a fly-boy for the Prabuddha Bharata 
Press, one cannot help realizing that work is 
indeed on the same footing as worship or 
meditation. His example was cheerfully fol- 
lowed in our time also, one of the brothers 
sometimes doing even the hard job of the 
ink-boy. The service which the publications 
of this Ashrama have rendered to truth- 
seekers all over the world is inestimable. The 
sense of peace and joy experienced by a stay 
at Mayavati is shared by all, inmates and 
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guests alike. Mayavati is a happy link be- 
tween the East and West, between the past 
and the present, between contemplation 
and action. Those who cannot do without 
the amenities of modern city life, may find 
the place too solitary or dull; but those in 
whom the least hunger for spiritual realiza- 



tion has arisen, and who, rising above the 
intellectual plane, want to commune with 
the Spirit immanent in Nature and in their 
own selves, will hail this Ashrama as a foun- 
tain-head of perennial bliss — the precious 
gift of Swami Vivekananda to care-worn 
humanity. O 




The lake at Mayavati in which 
Swamiji had gone boating 













































Mayavati and Its Message 

SWAMI BHAJANANANDA 



What is special about Mayavati ? What does it offer to its monastic members and to 
the numerous spiritual aspirants and devotees who come therefor short stays ? What 
might Swamiji have had in his mind when he laid doom the ride that at the Mayavati 
Ashrama Advaita alone shou ld be practised, without, any kind of ritualistic worship? 

The author presents a short and beautiful discussion regarding these, based on his 
eight years' stay there. He is presently a Trustee of our Order and an Assistant General 
Secretary at the Headquarters, Belur Math 

It was in the Holy Mother's Centenary 



year that I first encountered Prabuddha 
Bharata at home. The journal had its sub- 
scriber even in that remote village. 
Although for a teenager understanding its 
articles, especially the editorials, was a 
tough nut to crack, there was something 
sublime about the journal which was at least 
partly due to the surrealistic view of Jayram- 
bati on the pale greenish yellow cover. 

Of course / 1 could never foresee that one 
day I would be asked to go to Mayavati and 
take charge of the editing of the journal. 
When, however, that actually happened 
twenty-five years later, I was reluctant to go. 
One main reason for this was the intense 
cold of the place. Swami Madhavanandaji 
used to say, 'Mayavati has only three 
seasons: cold, colder, coldest !' For people 
who don't have much of adipose under the 
skin, Mayavati can create problems espe- 
cially in the winter. 

And winter was in full swing when I 
went to Mayavati. As Dhan Singh's truck 
carrying us droned up the winding path 
from Lohaghat, I could see on either side 
frozen pools of water fringed by wild roses. 
It had rained the previous days and water 
drops glistened on pine needles in the morn- 
ing sun. 



Mayavati is at an altitude of 6,500 feet. 
However, the Ashrama and its grounds are 
in a crater-like valley with hills on three 
sides. The fourth side on the west opens out 
overlooking vast plains far below dotted 
with houses and farms and, beyond them, 
there looms in the horizon the spectacular 
range of snow-clad mountain peaks. 

The main monastery building is more 
than a hundred years old. It originally 
belonged to an Englishman, General Mac- 
Gregor, who owned the tea estate, and the 
building itself was being used as a shed for 
curing tea leaves. When Swami Vivek- 
ananda visited Mayavati on 3rd January 
1901, he must have found the building in 
that condition. Later on it was converted 
into a two-storeyed house, but the upper 
floor is even now one single hall partitioned 
into rooms with wooden walls. The fire- 
place oh the ground floor, near which 
Swamiji' slept, was until recently used in 
winter. Though Swamiji stayed at Mayavati 
only for two weeks (from 3rd to 17th 
January, 1901), his spirit seems to pervade 
the whole area, and there is no other centre 
in India where you are reminded of him in 
such an exclusive way. 

What strikes a sensitive mind first in 
Mayavati is tine intense silence of tine place. 
It is not mere absence of noise (since people 
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stay there, one may hear voices) but a posi- 
tive, perceptible silence. And, beyond that 
silence, more sensitive minds may also tune 
in to the unbroken undercurrent of 
uncreated dhvani or subtle 'sound' — some- 
thing like the back-ground noise of the 
universe, the remnant of the Big Bang, dis- 
covered recently by astrophysicists — which 
is a part of the mystique of Mayavati. The 
room I stayed in had been used as a living 
room by several illustrious monks of our 
Order. It afforded a magnificent view of the 
snow-range. But it was also the coldest room 
in the building. A huge oak-tree nearby, 
under which Swami Turiy anandaji Maharaj 
used to meditate, ensured that the warmth 
of the sun never reached that room. A coal- 
scuttle containing charcoal provided some 
heat. But the half-burnt charcoal gave off 
carbon monoxide which could produce 
severe headache, if not death, and so I rarely 



used the scuttle. On the second day of my 
stay, in the small hours of the morning I was 
sitting in my room when a bird started sing- 
ing quite near the window. Never had I 
heard such a melodious bird-song before. I 
came to know later on that the songster was 
the Himalayan Blackbird — a plain-looking 
thrush of the size of a Mynah (Starling), dark 
except for a patch of brown on the belly. His 
smaller cousin, the Magpie-robin (Doyal in 
Bengali), is one of the finest songbirds in the 
plains. The cheerful musical out-pouring of 
the bird helped to brace up my spirit consid- 
erably. 

A little away from the main building 
where most of the monastic brothers live is 
another two-storeyed building (built in 1914 
and opened by Sister Christine, an 
American desciple of Swami Vivekananda) 



which houses the editorial department of 
Prabuddha Bharata . The editor's office is a 
small room with panes of glass on two sides, 
which not only let in the sun but also pro- 
vide a fine view of forest-clad hills and val- 
leys. One of these hills, known as Dharam- 
garh, is a place of interest to the followers 
and admirers of Swami Vivekananda. 
Swamiji had expressed a wish to have a 
hermitage built there and spend his time in 
undisturbed contemplation. The other 
buildings in Mayavati are a two-storeyed 
guesthouse for lay visitors, the 'Mother's 
Bungalow' where Mrs. Sevier used to stay, 
and the 25-bed hospital. The hospital, which 
treats more than 50,000 outdoor patients 
annually, completely free of charge, is well 
known in that area, and it is a moving sight 
to see the sick being brought on ponies and 
in improvised sedans from far off places 
including Nepal. 



The area around the monastery was 
originally a tea estate and terraced for tea 
cultivation. Now most of the terraces have 
been converted into orchards and farms 
growing wheat and potato. These are sur- 
rounded on all sides by virgin forest. Most 
Indians will sadly miss here banana, mango, 
jack, coconut and other trees of the plains. 
The trees that are found here such as the oak, 
rhododendron, pine, cypress and deodar 
have a distinctly 'foreign' look. Among 
these the deodar (the India cedar) is 
undoubtedly the most graceful and useful 
tree. Its light, fragrant, fine-grained wood 
takes good polish and is very durable. It is 
indeed the 'timber of gods', which is what 
its original name devadaru really means. 

Unlike tropical forests, which are made 
impenetrable by the tangled mass of low 
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branches, creepers and underbrush, 
Himalayan forests consist mostly of tall, 
stately trees without much undergrowth. 
Many bridle-paths and foot-paths criss- 
cross the forests in and around Mayavati. 
Some of these paths look deceptively 
familiar, but if you follow them without a 
guide, you may get lost as in a maze. 
Formerly tigers used to roam freely in these 
forests. Now only leopards are left. In the 
evening, as darkness descends upon the 
forests, you can hear the growl of a hungry 
leopard on the prowl. Leopards have killed 
calves and dogs in Mayavati, sometimes in 
broad day-light. More dangerous, than the 
leopard is the bear, a temperamental animal 
which may attack without provocation. 
Occasionally a bear may be found perched 
on an oak tree gorging on acorns. The forest 
also gives shelter to the large deer known as 
Barasingha, and the diminutive 'barking 
deer'. The latter, whose peculiar 'barking' 
can be heard at night, is perhaps a small 
antelope or mountain goat. Other than the 
two species of monkeys whose frequent 
forays into potato fields and orchards cause 
considerable damage to crops, there are also 
smaller mammals such as the civet cat, wild 
pig, weasel, porcupine and flying squirrel. 
Weasels are fond of the nectar of 
rhododendron flowers; once in a while they 
steal into the apiary at night, topple the bee- 
hives and eat the honeycombs. The flying 
squirrel climbs a tall tree in great hurry and, 
after reaching its top, glides down to a 
smaller tree, occasionally giving out a spine- 
chilling screech at night. With the exception 
of the Indian jungle fowl, the progenitor of 
the domestic fowl now reared all over the 
world, and the master songster the black- 
bird, all the other birds are local migrants. 
They go away in October and return in 
March-April 

Apart from the forest owned by the 
Advaita Ashrama, a large tract of forest all 
around is also managed by the mon ks as the 
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sole constituent members of the Mayavati 
Panchayat. The nearest village is four 
kilometres away, and the nearest railway 
station seventy kilometres away. Until 
India's border conflict with China in 1961, 
there were only bridle paths leading to 
Mayavati, and it used to take at least two 
days to traverse the distance from the rail- 
way station on horse-back or on foot. 

The area owned by the Ashrama was 
purchased by Swami Vivekananda's 
English disciples Captain J.H. Sevier and his 
wife Mrs. Charles Elizabeth Sevier. Captain 
Sevier passed away in 1900, and in 1903 Mrs. 
Sevier transferred the ownership of the 
place to the monks by executing a trust deed. 
She left for England for the last time in 1916 
and passed away there in 1930. There is no 
inscription or monument in Mayavati, 
except the 'Mother's Bungalow', to com- 
memorate the self-sacrifice of Captain 
Sevier and Mother Sevier. But those who 
have the heart to feel can find everywhere in 
Mayavati the imprint of the memory of a 
noble-hearted English couple who 
sacrificed their all for the sake of their Guru 
and his country. To borrow a few lines from 
the contemporary British poet, Stephen 
Spender, 

Near the snow, near the sun, in the highest fields. 

See how these names are feted by the waving grass 
And by the streamers of white cloud 
And whispers of wind in the listening sky. 

The names of those who in their lives fought for life. 
Who wore at their hearts the fire's centre. 

It is well known that the Seviers bought 
the Mayavati estate at the explicit wish of 
Swami Vivekananda. What was Swamiji's 
idea in starting a monastery in this far off 
secluded place? It is clear that Swamiji had 
a definite plan, a clear dream about the 
future of Mayavati. What was that? And 
how far has Mayavati, during nearly a cen- 
tury of its existence, fulfilled that plan or 
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dream of Swamiji? What exactly is expected 
of the inmates of this Ashrama? These ques- 
tions used to recur in my mind all through 
my eight years' stay at Mayavati. 

It is generally believed that Swamiji's 
main purpose in starting the monastery at 
Mayavati was to put into practice Advaita, 
the non-dualistic system of Vedanta. He 
himself stated clearly this point in a letter he 
wrote to Swami Swarupananda, the first 
President of the Advaita Ashrama, in March 
1899: 

To give this One Truth a freer and 
fuller scope in elevating the lives of 
individuals and leavening the mass of 
mankind, we start this Advaita Ashrama 
on the Himalayan heights, the land of its 
first expiration. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free 
from all superstitions and weakening 
contaminations. Here will be taught and 
practised nothing but the Doctrine of 
Unity, pure and simple; and though in 
entire sympathy with all other systems, 
this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 



called 'Vidyas', and also the process of neti, 
neti (not this, not this). Then there is 
the sabda-aparok$a doctrine developed 
by Suresvaracarya and accepted by the 
Vivarana school, according to which 
Vedanta vakyas (dictums) such as tat tvam asi 
have the inherent power to induce in a 
purified mind the direct intuition of 
Brahman. The Bhamati school of Advaita 
emphasizes the need for repeated practice of 
a higher type of meditation known as 
nididhydsana. Later Advaita teachers 
admitted yoga techniques into the fold of 
Advaita. None of these techniques, how- 
ever, are meant to be learnt from books. 
They are all to be learnt directly from a guru. 
But Swamiji is not known to have left 
explicit instructions for the members of 
Mayavati Ashrama to follow any particular 
method of getting direct transcendental 
experience of Advaita. 

In the absence of such instructions, ordi- 
nary aspirants can follow only dualistic 
methods of attaining spiritual realization. 
During the early years of the Advaita 
Ashrama even the practice of Japa with the 
help of rosary was frowned upon, but later 



and Advaita alone. 
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It is important to understand the practi- 
cal implications, the actual possibilities, of 
the above statement of Swamiji. In the first' 
place, Advaita does not mean a mere system 
of philosophy, much less a creed or intellec- 
tual conviction or attitude. It is an incon- 
trovertible direct experience of the non- 
dual, infinite Self, attained by following 
definite spiritual disciplines There are 
several traditional paths to the attainment of 
this experience. The Upanisads speak of a 
number of subjective-objective techniques 



on the use of rosary was permitted. No ritual 
or religious ceremony is permitted at the 
Ashrama (except the Viraja Honta, the fire 
ritual of Sannyasins). The Ashrama does not 
have a shrine. There is no external worship 
of images or symbols of God and, naturally, 
no prasad is available there. Even the act of 
pranam, or obeisance to God, or offering of 
flowers is not allowed in the Ashrama. It 
cannot be denied that, in view of the difficul- 
ties of maintaining ritual purity of body and 
clothes in that cold place, the prohibition of 
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external worship is to some extent a bless- 
ing. But it would be too simplistic to equate 
avoidance of rituals with the practice of 
Advaita which is much loftier than that. 
Furthermore, the system of Advaita is so 
broad-based that it can accommodate at its 
lower tier any amount of rituals and images. 
As a matter of fact, the orthodox heads of the 
four Maths established by Sarikaracarya 
spend several hours every day in ritualistic 
worship. 

Moreover, Swami Vivekananda wanted 
Advaita to be made practical not only at the 
mountain tops but in all walks of life, not 
only for the monk and the recluse but also 
for the fisherman, the lawyer and the stu- 
dent — for everyone. In fact, making avail- 
able to the common man the highest truths 
of Vedanta, which had till then been in the 
hands of a few privileged people, was one 
of the major achievements of Swamiji. 

The system of Advaita developed by 
Sankara is based on three quintessential 
concepts: (1) the ultimate Reality is of the 
nature of consciousness, and it is one and 
infinite; (2) it appears as many owing to 
Maya, or cosmic ignorance; (3) the 
individual self is illusory. Of these the last 
one is the least emphasized but, from the 
practical standpoint, the most important 
concept Sankara begins his monumental 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra with an 
explication of this concept of the illusoriness 
of the JIva (individual self). The very first 
step in the practice of Advaita is to stop 
identifying oneself with one's body and 
mind and discover one's true nature. For 
both these processes it is necessary to 
encounter one's self in the depths of one's 
consciousness. This is difficult to do in the 
rush and hurry, din and bustle, of everyday 
life. It is iii silence and solitude that man can 
encounter his self and discover the true 
springs of his existence. An advanced 
spiritual aspirant can create the interior 



silence and solitude wherever he is, but for 
most other aspirants external solitude and 
silence are of great help. Here comes the 
importance of solitary places like Mayavati. 

In the path of devotion, known as Bhakti 
Marga, God is regarded as the object of one's 
love and adoration, and hence attention is 
focussed on the objective pole of experience. 
Rituals and worship of images help in this 
process of objective concentration, and 
hence they are freely used in Bhakti Marga. 
But in Jriana Marga one starts directly with 
the inner Self, and the emphasis is on the 
subjective pole of experience. In this path 
rituals and images can divert one's attention 
from the self to the non-Self, from interior 
encounter with the self to objective 
experiences which are not of much help in 
the realization of the true nature of the Self. 
This is the rationale behind the prohibition 
of rituals and worship of images in 
Mayavati. 

Silence and solitude were the primary 
consideration in Swami Vivekananda's 
choice of a place like Mayavati. He wanted 
to have a centre where spiritual aspirants 
could practise contemplation free from the 
distractions of the world. He also wanted 
that the centre should be in a cool place so 
that his western followers could also stay 
there. This idea finally took a definite shape 
in 1896 when Swamiji was touring the Swiss 
Alps. Thdre he told Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, 'O, 
I long for such a monastery where I can 
retire from the labours of my life. It will be a 

m9 

centre of work and meditation, where my 
Indian and western disciples can live 
together... Subsequently, Swamiji 
expressed this idea in several of his letters to 
Alasinga, Mary Hale and Lala Badri Sah of 
Aim ora. 

Silence and solitude are needed not only 
for the followers of Advaita but also for 
those who follow the devotional path of 
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contemplation. One of the definitions of 
religion that Swami Vivekananda has given 
us is: 'Religion is the eternal relationship 
between the eternal soul and eternal God/ 
In order to realize the eternal God it is neces- 
sary first of all to discover the eternal soul, 
the true inner Self of man. Solitude helps us 
in this task and also in recovering the 
luminous cord of true Religion that is lost in 
the midst of the hundreds of sensual cords 
that bind us to the world. Silence and 
solitude have therefore been emphasized by 
spiritual masters in all religions, especially 
for monks 

Christian monasticism itself began in the 
desert wilderness of Egypt. Fuge, tace, et 
quiesce ('solitude, silence, and quietude') 
was the watchword of the Desert Fathers. 
The Eastern Churches, which continued the 
original tradition, have a whole peninsula, 
with more than a dozen huge monasteries, 
entirely devoted to contemplative life. The 
Catholic Church has several monastic 
Orders — Carthusian, Camaldoli, Trappist, 
etc. — which are exclusively devoted to con- 
templative life. Even Ignatius Loyola, who 
founded one of the most active orders, the 
Jesuits, made it compulsory for his followers 
to withdraw periodically into 'Retreats' for 
meditation. In India contemplation has 
always been the core, the very heart, of all 
Indian religions — Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. And from time immemorial the 
Himalayas have given shelter to thousands 
of comtemplatives and seekers of Truth. By 
starting an Ashrama in the Kumaoon area 
Swamiji has only renewed the contempla- 
tive tradition in a modem setting. 

Solitude is necessary not only for monks 
but also for lay spiritual seekers. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to advise his house-holder dis- 
ciples to spend some days, at least three days 
or even a single day, in solitude now and 
then According to him, this kind of 
occasional detachment from worldly cares 



and entanglements is necessary to foster dis- 
crimination and knowledge. And Swami 
Vivekananda says in his Inspired Talks : 

Go into your own room and get the 
Upanishads out of your own Self. You 
are the greatest book that ever was or 
ever will be, the infinite repository of all 
that is. Unitl the inner teacher opens, all 
outside teaching is in vain... Books are 
useless to us until our own book opens; 
then all other books are good so far as 
they confirm our book. 

Meditation is solitude unlocks the hid- 
den doors of the unconscious and revives 
the repressed memories of the past. It also 
enables you to encounter the ego and under- 
stand the masks it puts on, the houses of 
cards it builds and the innumerable other 
forms of self-deception. A man who has not 
confronted himself alone in solitude, who 
has not grappled with the demons of pas- 
sions lying in hiding within him, cannot be 
trusted. Such a person cannot even trust 
himself. Exhortations such as 'Be fearless!', 
'Have trust in yourself' will not work unless 
the root-causes of fear and insecurity are 
removed from one's mind. 

And yet, there is nothing that many 
people dread more than confronting them- 
selves. In fact, the vast majority of people are 
unconscious escapists: they are constantly 
trying to run away from their own true 
selves. They want to forget themselves by 
goofing around, watching TV, reading 
worthless novels, filling one's time with 
innumerable activities and so on. All these 
are signs of what Eric Fromm calls 'inner 
passivity'. In his book, The Revolution of 
Hope ; Fromm states. 

The trouble is that most people who 
think that they are very active are not 
aware of the fact that they are intensely 
passive in spite of their busyness. 
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Without some stimuli from outside to 
trigger activity they are lost. If nothing is 
done, it is time to confront oneself which 
is to be avoided. 

Another problem facing modem man is 
the loss of identity and significance. In 
modem times a man's worth is judged by 
what he has — by the number of houses, cars, 
objects of enjoyments, security guards, etc. 
that he has — not by what he is. He himself is 
nothing. Or else he becomes a marketable 
commodity. A scientist, a writer, musician, 
a football player, an actor, a handsome per- 
son — everyone sells himself or herself for 
money. As W.H. Auden has put it. 

Well, you will soon 
Not bother but acknowledge yourself 
As market-made, a commodity 
Whose value varies, a vendor who has 
To obey his buyer. 

Unfortunately, in spite of all the money they 
earn, people feel themselves to be worthless 
and their lives meaningless. 

A third problem that modem man faces 
is loneliness. Of course, this problem has 
been with mankind from the beginning of 
creation. And he has been trying to solve this 
problem through marriage, through family 
life, through clubs, through social service 
organizations and so on. But loneliness 
always persists. The husband and wife stay 
together but each lives in his own or her own 
world. As the title of David Ries man's well- 
known book. The Lonely Crowd , suggests, 
even when you are in a crowd, you feel 
lonely. 

Paradoxical as it. may seem, the cure of 
loneliness lies in solitude. The real cause of 
loneliness is man's alienation from his own 
true Self, the Atman. The more he identifies 
himself with his body, other people and 
things, the greater becomes his loneliness. 



Loneliness disappears only when man dives 
deep into his inner being and discovers his 
true Self. This idea is expounded in a 
dramatic way in the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 
(1 .4.3-8). The Creator himself, says the 
Upanisad, once felt lonely and created man 
and woman, and all male and female 
animals down to ants. But did He get happi- 
ness out of all this? No, He didn't. At last He 
realized two things: (a) duality is the cause 
of all War (dvifiydd vai bhayam bhavati); 
(b) the Atman, the true Self, is dearer than 
the son, dearer than wealth, dearer than all 
other objects. 

The other problems of inner passivity 
and loss of identity and meaning mentioned 
above can also find their lasting solution 
only in the realization of one's true Self, 
which is the source of all power, all bliss, all 
glory. It is in the depths of contemplation 
that man recovers his lost self-identity, dig- 
nity and power. When the true Self, the 
Atman, is awakened in us, says Swami 
Vivekananda, ...power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will 
come and everything that is excellent will 
come' (HL143). 

Self-knowledge through contemplation 
in solitude is the first blessing that May avati 
confers on those who are devoted to her. 

Another blessing that she confers is the 
opportunity to come into close contact with 
nature in all its virgin purity and unspoilt 
splendour. For a person with an awakened 
mind or at least the fresh, uncluttered recep- 
tive mind of a child. Nature can communi- 
cate many a lesson. 

One of the important things we may 
learn from Nature is the impersonal 
attitude. For those who want to follow the 
path of Advaita, the cultivation of the imper- 
sonal attitude is an unavoidable necessity. 
Even for others the impersonal attitude 
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helps to keep one's cool in difficult situa- 
tions. And the impersonal attitude can be 
cultivated only by identifying oneself with 
Universal Life. Advaita is identification of 
one's self with Universal Consciousness. 
But unless this is preceded by an experience 
in identification of oneself with Universal 
Life, the Advaitic outlook would be nothing 
more than glorified solipsism. In the Vedas 
we can find this double identification. The 
Upanisadic sages first discovered Universal 
Life before they discovered Universal Con- 
sciousness. 

Most of us get so wrapped up in our- 
selves, or get so emotionally involved in the 
lives of men and women, that we tend to 
forget that Life is much vaster than our petty 
selves. It may not be possible for us to talk 
to a tree as we talk to our friends, or smile at 
a rose as we smile at a child, but it is good to 
remember that there are other forms of life 
which have their own ways of expression. 
There is such a thing called Universal Life, 
and we can feel it throbbing through all 
living forms. The well-known nature mystic 
Guy Murchie writes in his book Song of the 
Sky: 

Put your ear close to the whispering 
branch, and you can catch what it is 
saying: the brittle twitter of dry oak 
leaves in winter, the faint breathing of 
junipers, the whirring of hickory twigs, 
the thrumming of slender birch clumps, 
the mild murmuring of the sugar 
maple... 

A person who identifies himself with 
Universal Life never feels lonely even when 
he is alone. 

Sri Ramakrishna worshipped God as the 
Mother of the Universe It may not be pos- 
sible for us to have a direct vision of the 
transcendental form of the Divine Mother as 
Sri Ramakrishna had, but it is not difficult 



for us to see the working of a trans-human 
Mother Power everywhere in the world. For 
this we have only to watch birds, cats and 
other animals bring up their young ones at 
great self-sacrifice. The truth of the trans- 
human Mother Power was, however, 
brought home to me in an unforgettable way 
at Mayavati through the following incident. 

At the ceiling above the verandah near 
my office a pair of swallows used to build 
their nest and bring up their young ones. 
Swallows (Ababil, in Bengali and Hindi) 
spend most of their time on the wing, even 
feeding the young ones in mid air. One fine 
morning I saw through the partly closed 
door the two parent birds flying excitedly in 
long circles in front of their nest and chirp- 
ing loudly. Over the years I had learnt what 
the chirp meant: it meant the parents' call to 
the young ones to jump out of the nest for 
their maiden flight. Soon, one by one, three 
chicks jumped out and started flying with 
their parents. There was still one more chick 
left deep in the flask-shaped nest, it was 
responding with a chirp but was not coming 
out. Nor would the parents leave that place. 
Finally, after nearly ten minutes, unable to 
resist the parents' call, the fourth chick also 
jumped out. But it could not fly. It spun like 
a top and parachuted to the floor of the 
verandah. I then saw why it had hesitated to 
come out: one of its wings was defective. It 
was a handicapped chick! 

But the parents did not abandon the 
helpless chick. The mother bird would come 
down and feed it. After some time, 
frightened by some noise, the chick glided 
down into a deep gorge in front of the build- 
ing. From there it went on sending out its 
chirping note. To my surprise I saw the 
mother bird never forgot her young one. 
Every ten minutes or so she would sweep 
down into the gorge and feed the 
handicapped chick. This went on all 
through flie day till dusk. That night there 
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was a big hailstorm which must have killed 
the poor chick in the gorge. Next morning I 
saw hailstones piled up everywhere, and all 
was quiet in the gorge. 

The most spectacular sight in Mayavati 
is undoubtedly the view of the mighty snow 
peaks of the Himalayas, which are some of 
the highest mountain peaks in the world, 
forming nearly four hundred miles of the 
horizon in a semi-circle. On the Indian side 
of the Himalayas the view extends from 
Chowkhamba (Badrinarayan) in the west to 
Panch Chuli in the east, with Nanda Devi 
and Trishul in the middle. At dawn, as the 
first crimson rays of the sun fall on the peaks, 
they become ensheathed in an auburn veil; 
this soon turns into a purple glow, and 
within a short time all the peaks begin to 
shimmer in a cascade of golden rays. The 
scene is repeated in the reverse order at 
dusk. 

For most Indians another unusual and 
unforgettable experience in Mayavati is 
snowfall. Unlike rainfall, which is so noisy 
and disturbing, snowfall is an incredibly 
silent affair. But for the gentle rustle of 
leaves caused by falling snow-flakes, there 
is a hushed silence, and the sun or moon 
glimmering gently through the gauze of fall- 
ing snow adds to the eeriness of the spec- 
tacle. After the snowfall the sight of houses, 
hills, valleys and miles of forest covered by 
an endless, sheet of snow, with the golden 
rays of the sun filtering in through the misty 
air, unrolling a million-spangled mantle 
under the sky, conjures up an altogether 
different world. 

Spring creeps in reluctantly in April. The 
swallows with their joyful twittering are the 
first to herald the spring. Very soon 
rhododendrons begin to bloom everywhere, 
and the whole forest is ablaze with red 
flowers. The summer is usually brief and is 
soon overtaken by the rainy season. With 



the onset of the monsoon the hills and 
valleys reverberate with the deafening roar 
of hundreds of waterfalls to which 
thousands of cicadas add their crazy din. 
Through all these changes we come face to 
face with the mystery of creation and the 
astounding fecundity, diversity, resilience 
and dynamism of life. Every living being 
displays strength, the quality which 
Swamiji stressed most. You can't but admire 
the courage of the pear tree bearing silently 
the merciless onslaught of the hailstorm in 
spring which destroys almost all its newly 
opened delicate flowers. One is reminded of 
the truth of the Japanese prayer: 

Give us the unchanging bravery of 
the pine, that we too may face the storms 
of life unconquered and unafraid. Give 
us the courage of the plum to flower 
gloriously in the midst of bleak adver- 
sity. And give to us throughout the years 
the straight, tough fibre and resilience of 
die green bamboo. 

A prayer of this kind is likely to well up 
spontaneously in our hearts in a place like 
Mayavati where, as Swami Vivekananda 
has stated, one can see Virat puja, cosmic 
worship, going on with the varying rhythms 
of nature. 

For nature-mystics Mayavati is a 
paradise on earth. Nature mysticism is not 
the artist's appreciation of the beauty of 
nature or the naturalist's love for nature. It 
is rather an intense form of communion with 
nature, in which you feel you are possessed 
by a mysterious Presence which blots out 
the past and the future and fixes your aware- 
ness to the living present; you directly per- 
ceive that you are a part of Cosmic Life 
throbbing through all beings all around. 

The supreme mystic Sri Ramakrishna 
had this experience, perhaps of a higher 
order, in his childhood when he once saw a 
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line of white cranes winging past a vast dark 
cloud. The intensity of feeling that this sight 
produced in him was so great that the child 
Gadadhar lost all consciousness of the outer 
world. In a far less intense way many 
children and some adolescents may 
experience this form of communion 
occasionally. William Wordsworth has 
described it in his famous 'Ode' as follows: 

There was a time when meadow, grove and 
stream. 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and freshness of a dream. 

Most adults, for some reason or other, 
lose the faculty for this sublime experience. 
There are, however, a few adults who retain 
it, and they are the nature-mystics. The most 
well-known among them are Wordsworth, 
John Muir and Richard Jeffrief. The great 
Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore also 




undoubtedly belonged to this group. About 
his experience Tagore wrote: 

One day, while I stood watching at 
early dawn the sun sending out its rays 
from behind the trees, I suddenly felt as 
if some ancient mist in a moment lifted 
from my sight, and the morning light on 
the face of the world revealed an inner 
radiance of joy. The invisible screen of 
the common place was removed from all 
things and all men, and their ultimate 
significance was intensified in my mind; 
and this is the definition of beauty. 

Mayavati stands as the living manifesta- 
tion of this definition of beauty. In a shrink- 
ing world characterized by dehumanization 
of man, mechanization of life and depletion 
of environment, Mayavati stands as a sym- 
bol of the Vedantic vision of non-dual 
Reality, spiritual fulfilment through con- 
templation, harmony with nature, and 
peace. □ 




At Mayavati, in front of the Seviers' bungalow 
Sir (Dr.) J.C. Bose Lady Bose 











Mayavati: 

Swamiji's Home of Advaita in the Himalayas 

SWAM! JITATMANANDA 

In his inimitable style the author , currently the President of Ramakrishna Ashrama , 
Rajkot , Gujarat , draws an inspiring picture of the Himalayan Ashrama which Szvamiji 
had loved sc dearly and had willed to be the preserver and propagator of his message of 
Advaita for the masses. 



Himalayas : The Home of A dvaita: 

It is in the holy and sublime Himalayas 
of Kumaon Valley that the Prophet and 
Pathfinder, Swami Vivekananda, estab- 
lished the Advaita Ashrama for spreading 
Advaita Vedanta — the Zeitgeist — > the gospel 
of the innate divinity of all human beings 
and the essential unity of all existence. This 
is the saving message for the modern 
civilization. Eleven hundred years earlier, in 
the Himalayan Valley of Badri Narayan, 
Shankaracharya planted the same gospel of 
Advaita for saving and unifying the Indian 
culture. Since time immemorial the 
Himalayas have been for Indians the source 
of the highest spiritual knowledge of 
Advaita, handed down by seers and sages 
like Vyasa, and Gaudapada. 

It is in the Himalayan valley and forests 
of Almora that the wandering monk 
Vivekananda first felt the vibrant presence 
of divinity in nature. To him the Father of 
the Mountains, the Himalayas, was 
Devatdtmd (ensouled by divinity), the 
repository of all the best and the highest in 
Indian civilization. It was, indeed, the 
mdnadanda, The standard by which all the 
other human civilizations, past, present and 
future must be tested' 1 he said. In the rush- 
ing streams of the Himalayas the wandering 



1 . Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 

Advaita Ashrama, 1983), p. 100. 



monk first heard the sound of Shiva's drum, 
' Hara , Hara, Vyom, Vyom It is in this 
Himalayas, under a huge peepul tree at 
Almora, that he had the supreme realization 
of Advaita, the oneness of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm, the potentiality of the 
entire universe in a grain of sand, the dor- 
mant presence of the Almighty God in man, 
the truth that Atman is Brahman 

In this abode of Shiva, Vivekanandahim- 
self indeed became Shiva. A pilgrim who 
had suddenly seen him at the turn of a 
mountainpath stood transfixed, whispering 
'Shiva, Shiva'- Here in his presence a dis- 
ciple heard the pines murmuring 
'Mahadeva! Mahadeva! Mahadeva!' 2 Here 
in the Kumaon Himalayas, at Nainital, for 
the first time he was recognized by a 
Mohammedan gentleman as being a 
Prophet: 'Swamiji, if in aftertimes any claim 
you as an Avatar, remember that I, a 
Mohammedan, am the first/ 3 



2. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
(Calcutta: Sister Nivedita's Girls' School, 
1972), vol. 1, p. 276. 

3. Ibid., p. 286. 

4. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. 3, 
p. 285. 

5. Ibid., vol. 7, p- 354. 

6. Ibid., vol. 7, p. 467. 
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The eternal Himalayas, as Vivekananda 
would say, 'rising tier above tier with their 
snow caps, look as it were into the very 
mysteries of heaven/ 4 'The Himalayas stand 
for that renunciation/ he said. 5 With the 
same 'Himalayan-fever', 'the devilish 
inwardness', he confided to some one dear 
to him, 'I was never a missionary, nor ever 
would be one — my place is in the 
Himalayas/ 6 It is here in the Himalayan 
valley that he sometimes got absorbed in 
dreaming of his favourite saint, Id uka, 'the 
ideal paramahamsa'. Again and again he 
would speak of this great ideal in his life: 'To 
£>uka alone amongst men was it given to 
drink a handful of the waters of that one 
undivided ocean of Sat-Chit-Ananda — Exist- 
ence, Knowledge and Bliss absolute! Most 
saints die, having heard only the thunder of 
Its waves upon the shore. A few gain the 
vision — and still fewer taste of it. But 5>uka 
drank of the Sea of Bliss! ' With exuberant joy 
he would recite the celebrated line: ' "I 
know, and Suka knows, and perhaps Vyasa 
knows — a little," says Sava/ 7 His master, Sri 
Ramakrishna, used to call him 'My £>uka', 
and saw in him 'the embodiment of the 
Atman'. 

Did not Vivekananda foresee that, like 
£>uka, he was destined to bring from the 
Himalayan Home of Mayavati the Ganga of 
the Advaita Vedanta — the gospel of the 
essential divinity and unity of life — to a 
world suffering from the pangs of its soul, 
attacked by the dragons of fundamentalism 
which are separating man from man, and 
already cursed with diseases of a sensate 
culture? 

Mi M- 

W w w 

The Mayavati-Dream Comes T rue ! 

7. Sister Nivedita, vol. 1, pp. 294-5. 

8. The Complete Works of Swami Vwekananda, 
vol 6, p. 383. 



It was in the snowy heights of Switzer- 
land that Vivekananda's idea of an Advaita 
Ashrama first began to crystallize. To a 
friend at Almora he wrote on 5 August 1896: 
'I want to start a Math at Almora, or near 
Almora rather/ In November the same year 
he reminded again, 'We want a whole hill, 
with a view of the snow range, all to our- 
selves/ 8 In 1894 he wrote to the Dewan of 
Junagadh, Haridas Beharidas Desai, that his 
dream was to create a new type of people 
heretofore not seen on the earth, who would 
combine Western dynamism and 
rationalism with Hindu spirituality based 
on the holistic vision of Advaita. In 1895, in 
Thousand Island Park, Vivekananda, 
dreaming of this 'new type', spoke to his 
disciple Christine Greenstidel that they 
would emerge as the 'Super Women' and 
'Supermen' of the future. The Prophet was, 
in fact, dreaming of the future Mayavati: 'It 
will be a centre for work and meditation/ he 
said, 'where my Indian and Western dis- 
ciples can live together, and them I shall 
train as workers, the former to go out as 
preachers of Vedanta in the West, and the 
latter to devote their lives to the good of 
India. 79 

This dream of the Advaita Ashrama — a 
meeting point of the East and the West — 
materialized through the enormous 
sacrifices of his two great English disciples, 
Capt. J.H. Sevier and Mrs. Sevier. At 
Swamiji's direction they first started this 
Advaita Ashrama in the Thompson House 
at Almora, and later on in 1896, while sear- 
ching for a more secluded place, landed in 
the 65-acre Glen-Gyle tea estate at Maipoot, 
or May a vat, on the southern slopes of 
Champavati valley of the Kumaon Hills, at 
a height of 6,400 ft. The word 'kumaon' is 

9. The Life of Sxvami Vivekananda by His Easter & 

Western Disciples (Calcutta: Advaita 

Ashrama, 1965), p. 423. 

10. Mayavati Diary. 
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derived from the Sanskrit kurmandial, which 
means a hilltop shaped like the back of a 
tortoise, considered auspicious for spiritual 
practices. On 19 March 1899, when the 
Advaita Ashrama was finally started on the 
new site, 'Mayavat' was changed to 
Mayavati. 10 

The English monthly journal, Prabuddha 
Bharata , which had started publication in 
1896 from Madras under the direct guidance 
and inspiration of Vivekananda, suddenly 
stopped publication with the death of its 
first editor, the brilliant young Advaitin, 
Rajam Iyer. Vivekananda brought a rebirth 
to Prabuddha Bharata , now in an atmosphere 
of Himalayan sublimity. In August 1898 the 
first Himalayan number of Prabuddha 
Bharata , came out from Almora. And, within 
a year or so, its editorial office was again 
moved to its present home in Mayavati. 

w W' : 

In March 1899, with the inauguration ot 
the Mayavati Ashrama, Vivekananda sent 
the draft enunciating his Advaitic vision for 
Mayavati. In 1900, January, a year before 
Vivekananda himself came to Mayavati, it 
appeared in the Prabuddha Bharata , in the 
form of a prospectus for the Ashrama: 

THE ADVAITA ASHRAMA , , 

HIMALAYAS 

In Whom is the Universe, Who is m 
the Universe, Who is the Universe; in 
Whom is the Soul, Who is in the Soul, 
Who is the Soul of Man; knowing Him — 
and therefore the universe — as our Self, 
alone extinguishes all fear, brings an end 
to misery and leads to Infinite Freedom. 
Wherever there has been expansion in 
love or progress in well-being, of 
individuals or numbers, it has been 
through the perception, realization and 
the practicalization of the Eternal 
Truth— THE ONENESS OF ALL 



BEINGS, 'Dependence is misery. Inde- 
pendence is happiness/ The Advaita is 
the only system which gives unto man 
complete possession of himself, takes off 
all dependence and its associated super- 
stitions, thus making us brave to suffer, 
brave to do, and, in the long run, attain 
to Absolute Freedom. . . . 

To give this ONE TRUTH a freer and 
fuller scope in elevating the lives of 
individuals and leavening the mass of 
mankind, we start this Advaita Ashrama 
on the Himalayan heights, the land of its 
first expiration. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free 
from all superstitions and weakening 
contaminations. Here will be taught and 
practised nothing but the Doctrine of 
Unity, pure and simple; and though in 
entire sympathy with all other systems, 
this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita alone. . . 

Arrangements, therefore, are in the 
course of progress for training Indian 
and European men and women side by 
side, for Advaita work in the East and 
West. 

Vivekananda was not merely interested 
in giving new interpretation of Advaita 
Vedanta, or in founding a Himalayan retreat 
for monks. His primary motive was man- 
making, the creation of a spiritual humanity, 
and providing a demonstration of the 
Advaitic way of life. In his San Francisco 
lecture, Ts Vedanta of the Future Religion?', 
Vivekananda emphasized that this Advaitic 
truth, pure and the highest, can be realized. 
For that, however, 'men have to be led to it 
gradually through worship, prayer, and 
other kinds of prevalent religious practices/ 
But Mayavati, as he said, is 'dedicated to 
Advaita and Advaita alone': 

In Calcutta, I have all these images 
and temples — in the name of God and 
the Vedas, of the Bible and Christ and 
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Buddha. Let it be tried. But in the heights 
of the Himalayas I have a place where I 
am determined nothing shall enter 
except pure truth. There I want to work 
out this idea about which I have spoken 
to you today. There are an English man 
and an English woman in charge of the 
place. The purpose is to train seekers of 
truth, and to bring up children without 
fear and without superstition. They shall 
not hear about Christs and Buddhas and 
Shivas and Vishnu s — none of these. 
They shall learn, from the start, to stand 
upon their own feet. They shall learn, 
from their childhood, that God is the 
spirit and should be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. Everyone must be looked 
upon as spirit. That is the ideal. 11 

This is the philosophical foundation of 
Vivekananda's Mayavati. 

* ^ 3 ^ 

The Ashrama in Himalayan Silence: 

As the pilgrim winds up the lonely nine 
kilometre walk to Mayavati from the small 
hill-town of Lohaghat, he sees from a dis- 
tance a dark green mountain — its top thick 
with pine and oak forest and, most of the 
year, surrounded by clouds and mist. As he 
finally covers this long zig-zag way, passing 
under the tall Himalayan trees, he enters the 
small Ashrama premises, which has a gor- 
geous garden of roses, dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, lilies, and other flowers looking 
skyward in an all-engulfing silence. Beyond 
the few yards of the garden begins a yawn- 
ing gorge, sloping down several hundred 
feet into a dense forest of oaks. At the end of 
the slope runs a rivulet. 

Standing in the midst of unbroken 
silence, the pilgrim can see the towering 

11- The Complete Works of Swarm Vivekananda, 
vol. 8, pp. 139-41. 



dark-green mountains on three sides of the 
Ashrama. But as he looks up northward, a 
magnificent view opens before his eyes. He 
beholds, with unspeakable joy and wonder, 
the vast Himalayan range — 250 miles wide, 
including the glittering snow-capped peaks 
of Nanda Devi, Trisul, Nandakot, 
Panchachullee, Kamet, and others — , which, 
to the Indian mind, is the first visible 
manifestation of Shiva, the Absolute. As one 
gazes with awe at those white forms, calm 
and immaculate, the unstruck music of OM 
seems to reverberate in the Great Active 
Silence, the Maunam, offering a hint of the 
illimitable Calmness, of the infinite Bliss, 
which is Brahman, the Self within and 
without, the ultimate Reality. This is 
Mayavati — Vivekananda's home of 

Advaita in the Himalayas. 

Vivekananda enters Mayavati: 

At long last, on 3 January 1901, the 
prophet finally stepped into Advaita 
Ashrama of his dream. He was only thirty- 
nine. But this difficult upward journey from 
Kathgodam, in mid-winter, and interrupted 
now and then by snowfall or pouring rain, 
exhausted him. On the last lap he had to 
support himself with a staff in one hand, 
putting the other on the shoulder of his dis- 
ciple. Breathing heavily, he had mused: 
'You see, my son, now I am coming to the 
end!' 

But before Vivekananda reached 
Mayavati, Capt. Sevier was gone. 
Vivekananda had told Capt. Sevier to stay 
put in Mayavati until he arrived. However, 
the austerities and the rigours of the first two 
years told heavily on Capt. Sevier's health. 

A few months before the Swami could 

« 

reach, Capt. Sevier fell sick. Despite many 
requests he refused to leave Mayavati until 
his Master came, and thus died quietly at 
Mayavati. The ashramites performed his 
last rites in the Hindu way on the banks of 
the rivulet in the gorge below. On that 
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sacred and secluded spot there stands no 
monument That was the Advaitic wish of 
Capt. Sevier. 'He passed away like a martyr/ 
as Vivekananda loved to say with the 
deepest respect and gratitude to the 
departed soul. Mrs. Sevier continued at 
Mayavati and waited for the coming of the 
Master. 

Vivekananda came to Mayavati along 
with brother-disciple Swami Shivananda 
and disciple Swami Sadananda. Initially he 
was accommodated in the first floor, but 
soon, due to extreme cold, he came down 
and stayed in the ground floor which has a 
fireplace, and which today is the sacred spot 
for after-dinner get-together and medita- 
tion. On 7 January, he along with Mother 
(Mrs.) Sevier and others, went up the hills to 
Dharamgarh, from where he had an 
unobstructed view of the miles of snow 
peaks stretched out in the North. In great joy 
he expressed a desire to build a small hut at 
this beautiful spot and meditate there! His 
spirit soared high. He wrote to a dear one, 
'The snow is lying all-round six inches deep, 
the sun is bright and glorious/ Another day 
he took a walk by the Mayavati Lake, and 
declared that he would soon give up all 
public work and spend his days at 
Mayavati, writing books and whistling 
merry tunes with the birds! On another 
morning he stood enraptured looking at the 
snow-white peaks, and showed to a disciple, 
Br. Jnan, the immaculate white face of Shiva 
imprinted there. Then he began to recite 
Shankaracharya's invocation to the all- 
white Shiva: 

O Shiva! Thy body is white. 

White are Thy smile and the skull on Thy hand. 
White are Thy bull and the flowers in Thine ears. 
White like foam is Ganga flowing down 

12. Smrtir Aloke Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Udbodhan), 'Reminiscences' by Br. Jnan 
Maharaj. 



From the matted locks of Thy hair. 

White fe the crescent moon on Thy forehead. 

O Thou, all-white Shiva, 

12 

Give me the boon of freedom from all sins! 

Gradually his voice became soft and sub- 
lime, and in the all-engulfing silence 
Vivekananda went into deep meditation. 

In this home of Advaita, Vivekananda 
wished that no one should lean on any kind 
of dualistic worship or ritual, but, to his 
surprise; one day he discovered a small 
shrine where his disciples were worship- 
ping the' great Master, Sri Ramakrishna! 
That evening the lion of Advaita Vedanta 
roared. He thundered like a Gaudapada, or 
Asta vakra, or Shankara. Vehemently he said 
that, in this Ashrama, it should be the 
endeavour of the seekers of God to live only 
on the subjective side of religion, such as 
meditation and study of the scriptures. At 
least in this place one should try to rise 
above all rituals and external worship of 
personal gods, thus freeing oneself from any 
dependence on this God or that book. Here 
in this Himalayan home, one should derive 
all his strength and joy from the Infinite 
Divinity, Bliss and Consciousness within. 
That evening they heard in his voice the 
truth of Shankara's Nirmna-satakam — 
' Ciddmruiarupoh Swo'ham, Sivo'ham/ The 
words of the Master cleared once and for all 
the minds of the disciples. 

Ramakrishna-worship, or tor that matter 
any ritual or worship was felt unnecessary 
from that day onwards in this home of 
Advaita.. Yet, no thoughts against rituals or 
worship arise in Mayavati. In Vivek- 
ananda 's words: 'Jnana is creedlessness, but 
that does not mean that it despises creeds. It 
only means that a stage above and beyond 
creeds has been gained. The Jnani has to 



13. The Complete Works of Swamt Vwekananda, 
vol. 8, pp. 8-10. 
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come out of all forms, to get beyond rules 
and books, and be his own book/ 13 Today 
when you go to Mayavati, you see a picture 
of the Madonna with the holy Child, and of 
the Buddha in the library-room; a portrait of 
Vivekananda hangs on the staircase wall; 
and a picture of Ramakrishna stands above 
the fireplace. No hymns are sung or flowers 
offered to them. A few steps out, and the 
Mayavati garden, with its abundance of 
flowers, stands out as a perpetual floral of- 
fering, silently worshipping the 'One 
Reality, beyond all form and colour, beyond 
time and space', as Vivekananda used to 
sing. 

The thoughts of the future of Mayavati 
consumed Vivekananda. He saw with his 
prophetic vision-— that the monks at 
Mayavati would meditate for long hours in 
the Himalayan solitude; but once the 
meditation was over, they would carry bas- 
kets of apples on their head and sell them in 
the nearby market. 

Today, after a hundred years, Mayavati 
literally fulfils the words of the Prophet. The 
Mayavati monks ring no bells and perform 
no rituals. In small wooden cells they study, 
meditate, write or read. But they do not live 
only cogitating on 'Brahman alone is real; 
the world is illusory/ When meditations are 
over, they have work in the apple orchard, 
the wheat-fields, the cow-shed, the market, 
the vegetable garden, or the editorial office. 
Sometimes they go to nearby towns and 
villages for preaching. Someone goes to 
nurse the sick and the wasted in the 
Mayavati Charitable Hospital — the most 
trusted place in the area — to which patients 
come — by dandi, on horseback, or by hired 
jeep — > sometimes even from a distance of 
80 kms. Advaita, the holistic vision of life, is 
thus put into practice 

m m # 



The Need for Practical Vedanta: 

Greek Civilization got buried in the 
Aegian Isles because the Greek 
Philosophers refused to 'return' to the 
market place of life, leaving their ivory 
towers of knowledge. Vivekananda saw 
that, despite perfection in external arts and 
sciences, the Greek Civilization degenerated 
into 'immorality' due to lack of spiritual 
culture among the masses, and it slowly 
died. Similarly, the Roman Civilization, 
despite perfection in law and administra- 
tion, lacked the Advaitic vision of essential 
unity of mankind. It ended in 'Roman 
brutality' and invited self-extinction. India's 
Vedic culture, on the other hand, despite 
reaching perfection in grasping the univer- 
sal spiritual principles of life, failed to put 
those lofty ideas into practice. And because 
of this 'impracticality', it suffered twelve 
hundred years of slavery. The weakening of 
its sodal-fabric with rigid caste-distinctions 
led to exploitation of the masses and women 
in the name of religion. 14 Vivekananda 
stemmed further decline by making 
Vedanta — the essence of the Vedic culture — 
practical and applicable to every sector of 
life for the regeneration and continuation of 
the Indian culture. 'The Paragon of Advaita 
Vedanta', as Sir William James called- him, 
implanted in the heart of Mayavati the seed 
of this Practical Vedanta. 

Vivekananda knew his own historic role 
and defined it in clear terms: 

But one defect which lay in the 
Advaita was its being worked out so long 
on the spiritual plane only, and nowhere 
else; now the time has come when you 
have to make it practical. It shall no more 

14. Marie Louise Burke, Szvami Vivekananda in the 
West: New Discoveries (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1984), vol. 2, p. 384. 

15. The Complete Works of Svxarn Vivekananda , 
vol. 3, p. 427. 
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be a rahasya, a secret. It shall no more live 
with monks in caves and forests, and in 
the Himalayas; it must come down to the 
daily, everyday life of the people; it shall 
be worked out in the palace of the king, 
in the cave of the recluse; it shall be 
worked out in the cottage of the poor, by 
the beggar in the street, everywhere; 
anywhere it can be worked out. 15 




All Knowledge is Sacred ; 

And this wisdom of Advaita must 
penetrate into all branches of human 
knowledge, sacred or secular*. He said: 

In our country we go down on our 
knees before the man who reads the 
Vedas, and we do not care for the man 
who is studying physics. That is super- 
stition; it is not Vedanta at all. It is utter 
materialism. With God every knowledge 
is sacred. Knowledge is God. Infinite 
knowledge abides within every one in 
the fullest measure. 16 

To his disciple Nivedita, Vivekananda 
said, 'Arts, science and religion are three 
different ways of expressing a single truth. 
But in order to understand this, we must 
have the theory of Advaita. ' 

Inspired by this vrsion of her Master, 
Nivedita wrote that 'the crowning glory' of 
her Master's teaching was that it obliterated 
the distinction between tire sacred and the 
secular. 17 Vivekananda is tire first prophet 
to declare that explorations in the .secular 
will one day lead us to the sacred: 

Some say that by controlling internal 
nature we control everything. Carried to 
the extreme both are right, because in 

16. Ibid., voi. 8, p. 137. 

17. Ibid., vol. 1, pp. xv-xvi. 



nature there is no such division as inter- 
nal or external.. . Just as a physicist when 
he pushes his knowledge to its limits, 
finds it melting away into metaphysics, 
so a metaphysician will find that what he 
calls mind and matter are but apparent 
distinctions, the reality beine one. 18 



Mayavati put into practice the Prophet's 
wishes. Dr. J.C. Bose, whom Bernard Shaw 
described as 'the greatest living biologist', 
visited Mayavati four, times, and in 1907 
May—june, 1911 May, and 1918 June, he gave 
three talks on 'Consciousness in Plants' to 

9 

the ashramites in that room sanctified by 
Swamiji. 19 The celebrated Nobel-physicist, 
Erwin Schrodinger, too, has confirmed the 
Prophet's words when he, through the latest 
findings of Quantum Physics, arrived at the 
Atman = Brahman equation of the 
Upanisads as the 'only solution to the 
conflict' regarding the role of consciousness 
in modem Physics. He writes: 'From the 
early great Upanisads, the recognition 
Atman = Brahman (the personal self 
equated to the omnipresent, all-correspond- 
ing eternal Self) was in Indian thought con- 
sidered, far from being blasphemous, the 
quintessence of the deepest insight into the 
happenings of the world.' 20 



A Place for Highest Spiritual Worship: 
Who would work as the Protagonists of 
this new dynamic religion, this Practical 
Vedanta? At Almora he prophesied: 



Strong souls from all quarters of this 
earth, in time to come, will be attracted 
to this Father of Mountains,... when all 



18. Ibid., vol. l,p. 131. 

19. Mayavati Diary. 

20. Erwin Schrodinger, My View of the World 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1963), 
Chapter 4. 

Schrodinger, Mind and Matter (Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1976) pp. 90-3- 
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this fight between sects and all those dif- 
ferences in dogmas will not be remem- 
bered any more, and quarrels between 
your religion and my religion will have 
vanished altogether, when mankind will 
understand that there is but the eternal 
religion, and this is the perception of the 
divine within; and the rest is mere 
froth. 21 

In April 1900, in San Francisco, 
Vivekananda mercilessly rent the veil of 
dualistic weaknesses which had enslaved 
human thinking for millennia: 

There is no help for man. None ever 
was, none is and none will be. Why 
should there be? Are you not men and 
women? Are the lords of the earth to be 
helped by others? Are you not ashamed? 
You will be helped when you are 
reduced to dust. But you are spirit. We 
are so lazy, we do not want to do any- 
thing for ourselves. We want a Personal 
God, a Saviour or a Prophet to do every- 
thing for us. . . .No more of these supersti- 
tions bred through thousands of years! It 
takes a little hard work to become 
spiritual. 

Like a lion breaking out from the cage of 
Maya, he cried out 

I am the soul of Buddha, of Jesus, of 
Mohammed. I am the soul of the 
teachers, and I am all the robbers that 
robbed and all the murderers that were 
hanged, I am the Universal. 22 

To seekers of moksa , or spiritual freedom, his 
bold words are: 'Only by worshipping SELF 
can freedom be won. Even personal God is 
but the SELF objectified.' 2 * 'Man is spirit 



21. The Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda, 
vol. 3, p. 427. 

22. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 341. 



and, therefore. Infinite, and Infinite alone 
can worship the Infinite. We will worship 
the Infinite, that is the highest spiritual wor- 
ship/ 24 It is this 'highest spiritual worship' 
that Vivekananda wanted to implant in 
Mayavati. 

He asserted that men must become like 
Christs and Buddhas, each one must 
become a prophet: 

There were times in olden days when 
prophets were many in every society. 
Ihe time is to come when prophets will 
walk through every street in every city in 
the world. In olden times, particular 
peculiar persons were, so to speak, 
selected by the operations of the laws of 
society to become prophets. The time is 
coming when we shall understand that 
to become religious means to become a 
prophet, that none can become religious 
until he or she becomes a prophet. 

This, the training of prophets, is the 
great work that lies before us; and con- 
sciously or unconsciously all the great 
systems of religion are working towards 
this one great goa l. 25 

Mayavati Continues 

Only history can tell when Mayavati will 
fulfil the Prophet's dream. Vivekananda 
knew that such developments take millen- 
niums to work out. He said: 'Light comes to 
individuals through the conscious effort of 
their intellect; it comes, slowly though, to the 

ft 

whole, race through unconscious percola- 
tions/ Throughout the last nine decades, 
Mayavati has made every effort to realize 
the Prophet's vision. Outstanding preachers 
of Vedanta and saintly personalities have 
come out of Mayavati, and have radiated the 
divinity of life both in the East and in the 

23. Ibid., vol. 7, p. 57. 

24. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 341. 

25. Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 10-11. 
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West. Highest contemplation has been hap- 
pily combined with the most down-to-earth 
action. It is at Mayavati that so great a per- 
sonality as Swami Turiyananda once acted 
as the flyboy for the Prabuddha Bharata press. 
This was in the early days of Mayavati, 
when Captain Sevier himself would run the 
press; Mother Sevier would correct the 
proofs; and Swarnis Swarupananda and 
Virajananda would write the first biography 
of Vivekananda, and compile the Complete 
Works — the Vedas for the modem world. 
Monks would walk for days together, a dis- 
tance of ninety kilometres, to the town of 
Tanakpur to bring food stuff and other 
materials for the Ashrama. Those early days 
of intense austerity have been recorded as 
the golden days of spiritual struggle in the 
annals of the Ramakrishna Order. 




Nearly a hundred years have passed. 
Despite a few amenities, like electricity and 
the Lohaghat Road, Mayavati retains the 
same, old Himalayan charm. Those snow 
peaks have stood unchanged. Mayavatihills 
are covered with the same dark and deep 
woods. More visitors come in order to feel 
the living presence of the Prophet in this 
Himalayan home. For, it is from here that he 
wished the message of pure Vedanta to go 
forth — to lift humanity, on the strength of 
the Self within, to the heights of prophets, — 
a message much needed in these days of 
scientific reductionism and religious fun- 
damentalism. In its silence and sublimity, 
Mayavati infuses a genuine seeker with the 
grace and power of the Spirit, and with the 
dreams of the day when the Prophet's vision 
will be fully realized. □ 




At Mayavati 



Swami Virajananda 



Swami Saechidananda 
(Moti Maharaj) 
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Interview with Swami Vivekananda 

In an interview which a representative of Hindus/ said the Swami, 'but/ he added 



Prabuddha Bharata had recently with Swami 
Vivekananda, that great teacher was asked: 
'What do you consider the distinguishing 
feature of your movement, Swamiji?' 

'Aggression/ said the Swami promptly, 
'aggression in a religious sense only. Other 
sects and parties have carried spirituality all 
over India, but since the days of Buddha we 
have been the first to break bounds and try 
to flood the world with missionary zeal/ 

'And what do you consider to be the 
function of your movement as regards 
India?' 

'To find the common bases of Hinduism 
and awaken the national consciousness to 
them. At present there are three parties m 
India included under the term "Hindu" — 
the orthodox; the reforming sects of the 
Mahommedan period; and the reforming 
sects of the present time. Hindus from north 
to south are only agreed on one point, — viz. 
on not eating beef/ 

'Not in a common love for the Vedas? 7 

'Certainly not. That is just what we want 
to reawaken. India has not yet assimilated 
the work of Buddha. She is hypnotized by 
his voice, not made alive by it.' 

'In what way do you see this importance 
of Buddhism in India today?' 

'It is obvious and overwhelming. You see 
India never loses any thing; only she takes 
time to turn every thing into bone and 
muscle. Buddha dealt a blow at animal 
sacrifice from which she has never 
recovered; and Buddha s aid, "Kill no cows ", 
and cow-killing is an impossibility with us. ' 

'With which of the three parties you 
name do you identify yourself, Swamiji?' 

'With all of them. \Ne are the orthodox 
11 1 1 * * 

* Reprinted from Prabuddha Bharata, vol. 3, 

no. 2, September 1898. 



suddenly with great earnestness and 
emphasis, 'we refuse entirely to identify 
ourselves with "Don't-touchism". That is 

not Hinduism: it is in none of our books: it 

6 

is an unorthodox superstition which has 
interfered with national efficiency all along 
the line/ 

'Then what you really desire is national 
efficiency?' 

'Certainly. Can you adduce any reason 
why India should lie in the ebb-tide of the 
Aryan nations? Is she inferior in intellect? Is 
she inferior in dexterity? Can you look at her 
art, at her mathematics, at her philosophy, 
and answer "yes"? All that is needed is that 
she should de-hypnotize herself and wake 
up from her age-long sleep to take her true 
rank in the hierarchy of nations/ 

'Byt India has always had her deep inner 
life. Are you not afraid, Swamiji, that in 
attempting to make her active you may take 
from her, her one great treasure?' 

'Not at all. The history of the past has 
gone to develop the inner life of India, and 
the activity (i.e. the outer life) of the West. 
Hitherto these have been divergent. The 
time has now come for them to unite. 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was alive to the 
depths of his being, yet on the outer plane 
who was more active? That is the secret. Let 
your }ife be as deep as the ocean, but let it 
also be as wide as the sky/ 

'It is a curious thing/ continued the 
Swami, 'that the inner life is often most 
profoundly developed where the outer con- 
ditions are most cramping and limiting. But 
this is an accidental — not an essential 
association, and if we set ourselves right 
here in India, the world will be "l ightened". 
For are we not all one?' 



(Continued on page 104) 




What is Vedanta? 



SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

To some the Vedantic teachings on the Atman appear to be an oversimplification . Tt 
is, in a way .. .Whether it is oversimplification or not , it is an incontrovertible truth' , 
s ays revered Maharaj, the President of the Ramakrishna Order ; in this talk given at the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, U.S.A., on 18 September 1988. 



Vedanta means the culmination, or the 
deepest mysteries, of the Vedas. Vedanta is 
not any sectarian scripture. You do not find 
any mention of any sect in the whole Vedic 
literature. The word Vedanta connotes 
being absolutely free from all denomina- 
tional religions. It is a way of life, and it is an 
exhortation to realize the Ultimate Truth 
which canbe attained through long practice, 
and one does not require any religion as 
such, any dogma, or any special ritual. 
Usually Vedanta means the rational under- 
standing of the mysteries of the Vedas. Now 
this rationed understanding is such that any 
man, just with his common understanding, 
can understand every bit of it; it does not 
require, does not demand, any faith in any 
particular religion or philosophy. A rational 
understanding of it one can have just by 
one's common sense. That is one thing. And 
another thing it means — it is not only an 
intellectual understanding, but it is also a 
way of life. The direct realization of the 
Ultimate Truth. That is the aim of the 
Vedanta 

Firstly you should remember that the 
Vedas have stated categorically that the 
Truth cannot be attained by the exercise of 
your intellect alone. That is not enough. 
There is one passage which I would like to 
tell you; it is a preliminary requirement for 
understanding the Vedas. It is stated there — 
first I mention in Sanskrit, and then I shall 
give you the translation: KJdvirato 

duscaritdt... : J Unless one has refrained 



from bad conduct, wrong conduct; unless he 
has calmed down his mental states, the 
process of thinking, ideations; unless one 
has withdrawn his senses from sense-ob- 
jects which constantly make the thinker go 
astray; unless one has concentrated his mind 
on the truths, the fundamental truths; unless 
one has become constantly engaged in the 
pursuit of that Truth — the Truth cannot be 
attained by mere exercise of the intellect. 

Though I tell you it is to be understood 
by the mind, (because the mind alone is 
capable of thinking), mere mind is not 
enough. The mind has to be freed form all 
preconceptions, all desires, all our tikes and 
dislikes. Unless we have freed ourselves 
from any bias that we may have, the Truth 
cannot be attained by mere intellect. Because 
the intellect will always be vitiated by these 
tendencies that we have acquired through, 
perhaps, generations, or through the series 
of births and deaths, as we believe in rebirth. 
Therefore the study has to be done very 
carefully so that our individuality, our 
biased mind, does not superimpose some- 
thing on the Truth and make It distorted, 
just like a bad glass that distorts the vision. 
So our mind also has to be carefully 
prepared for the study of the Vedanta. 1 
mention this as a precondition, without 
which we shall not be capable to understand 
the Truth. 



1 . Katha Upatiisad, 1 . 2 . 24 . 
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Now the process is very simple. The 
process of thinking of the Vedanta is very 
simple. As I have told you, our mind is the 
instrument by means of which we can con- 
sider the Truth, and the mind has to be freed 
from all biases, all preconceived notions. 
And the sages, who have propounded the 
Truth, have simply instructed us to under- 
stand our experiences, the sum total of our 
experiences. It is a comprehensive study 
Our whole human experiences should be 
brought within the subject of consideration. 

Our experiences consist mainly of two 
sections, or two categories. One is external, 
and the other is internal. We can study the 
objective world, which Science has chosen 
as its subject. They have discussed the things 
that are the material objects, and have made 
wonderful discoveries through the proces- 
ses of analysis, and of course with their 
method of investigation and generalization. 
Now that is the objective world which has 
been the subject-matter of the scientific 
enquiries. The Vedanta does not give so 
much emphasis on that enquiry and does 
not go on at length with that process of 
analysis. But simply for the sake of our 
understanding we try to analyse the objec- 
tive world that is perceived by us through 
our five senses, the five senses with which 
we are endowed. We see the world through 
the five senses, and corresponding to the 
five senses there are five sense-objects of the 
senses, the existence of which we can know 
only through our sense-organs. There is no 
other way of reaching the objective world 
except through the mind which functions 
with the five sense-organs. 

Therefore, the Vedanta just summarily 
disposes of all the detailed experiences, and 
goes to the root, pointing to the five sense- 
objects, namely - — in Sanskrit they are called 
ksiti, op, teja, marut, and vyoma. Ksiti is earth; 
op, water; teja fire; marut , air; and vyoma, 
ether or space — the five objects that we 



experience through our five sense-organs. 
Now, they have not gone into the details of 
these. Some scriptures give details, by just 
imagining of course, and not by invest- 
igating in a laboratory, that ultimately these 
can be reduced to what is called 'atom', 
pararrianu, or the 'minutest part of it', 'the 
subtlest form'. And then they come to the 
conclusion that the gross has been derived 
from the subtle; the subtle from the still 
more subtle; and ultimately from that which 
is the cause of these five elements. 

That is how they dismiss the objective 
world. And then, when they dismiss the 
objective world that way, they come to the 
conclusion that there must have been a first 
cause, a cause which is not itself caused by 
something else. From it come the different 
effects — from the subtlest to the less subtle, 
and gradually to the gross. The Ultimate 
Cause is the object of enquiry. So much for 
the objective world. I am giving you a very 
brief summary of it. There are detailed dis- 
cussions about it. 

Then we turn to the subject of the internal 
world, our own selves. We know our per- 
sonality as the experiencer who experiences 
the external world and also the internal 
world. Now the experiencer has got for his 
internal functioning the five senses, cor- 
responding to the five objects outside. And 
then, behind that is the mind. That mind has 
been ‘divided into four parts according to 
their functions. The mind, according to 
Western philosophy, has three functions 
thinking, feeling, and willing. In the same 
way they have studied the functioning of the 
mind, which undergoes changes constantly 
like the external world. The change is con- 
tinuous in the external world as well as in 
the internal world. We can perceive the 
changes taking place in the external world, 
and if we try to focus on our thinking then 
we can see what changes are going on in the 
internal world of man's experiences. His 
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mind is constantly functioning, constantly 
changing. 



But then, behind all these changes there 
must be the perceiver himself, who himself 
does not undergo change. If he underwent 
change, then he would not be able to per- 
ceive the changes. Change implies some- 
thing static, something unchanging. On the 
basis of this process they say that behind all 
these mental states and processes there must 
be a perceiver who perceives the changes. 
Without the perceiver, who will perceive the 
changes? 



Now, of the Western philosophy and of 
the Eastern philosophy — I say Western and 
Eastern, dividing them, but it is not a clear 
division because there are many Western 
philosophers who are thinking in the same 
way as the Eastern philosophers, and the 



process must be considered to be different 
from the things that undergo change. That 
is the simple process of analysis. 
Everywhere in our experience there is the 
consciousness which is a constant factor. We 
are conscious of this thing; we are conscious 
of that thing. We are conscious of the exter- 
nal world; we are conscious of the internal 
world comprising the states and processes 
of our mind. Therefore I must necessarily be 
different from the changing factors, and 
must be unchanging. 

You may say it is very easy to say so. But 
have we perceived the unchanging factor 
distinct from the changing factors? No, we 
have not. Because whenever we have any 
experience, that experience includes the 
experiencing consciousness and the 
experienced objects. They always go 
together. But the changing factors have 



I Unless wc have refrained our senses from their pursuit of the external objectives, 
nn less ive have controlled the waves of our mind, unless ive have concentrated our 
thoughts on the one objective, we cannot, simply by the exercise of our mind, reach that 
state.,, cannot bp actually free front all these identifications and tkciKadversc effects , 



Eastern philosophers also, when they are 
thinking of the objective world, follow the 
Western philosophers. So, only for the sake 
of classification I mention that, one gives 
stress on the subject, and the other gives 
stress on the object. 

The Eastern philosophy gives stress on 
the perceiver. I am thinking and therefore I 
am the perceiver of the states and the proces- 
ses that are going on in my mind. Now, if I 
can perceive the changes of the mind, 1 can- 
not be classified into the same category. I 
must be different from the perceived, from 
the changing objects of my experiences. 
Therefore, the perceiver has to be con- 
sidered as an unchanging factor. When we 
consider the changing experiences, the fac- 
tor that is constant in all the changing 



behind them an unchanging factor also 
Therefore, through mental analysis, we can 
say that the unchanging factor is different 
from the 'Changing factors. And thus we 
arrive at' the truth that consciousness is dis- 
tinct from the objects we are conscious of 
That is the process of the Vedantic reason- 
ing. 

[t is a simple process, but it requires a 
very close consideration. It is a faculty of 
seeing through all these jumbled factors, 
analysing them, and separating that which 
is constant, and therefore different. So the 
Seif, or Atman (as it is called in Sanskrit) is 
that all pervading Existence which is the 
common factor in all our experiences. That 
is why in Sanskrit it is called Atma. The 
word Atma means 'all pervading'. It exists 
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everywhere; without that we cannot have 
any consciousness of it, any knowledge of it. 
Therefore that factor is considered to be the 
ultimate reality without which we cannot 
exist. 

Whatever may be our condition, this 
unchanging factor, namely T, remains. In 
the Western philosophy also, Descartes, the 
French philosopher, started with a similar 
condition, 'cogito ergo s tint ' — T think; there- 
fore I exist'. Now I may doubt everything — 
that is, the process of thinking — , but the 
doubter cannot be doubted. We may doubt 
every tlung, but the doubter must be there 
who doubts, without whom no doubting is 
possible. If we doubt the doubter, that is 
inconsistent. That will be just contradicting 
my own experience. Therefore the Self is the 
ultimate reality according to the Vedanta. 

We have come to the highest rationaliza- 
tion of that, but what does it matter? How 
does it help me? I can say that I am that 
Eternal Consciousness, and other things 
come and go, but I remain forever. In a 
Sanskrit passage it is said (I mention the 
Sanskrit verse just to remind myself; I shall 
give you the translation): nodeti 

nastametyekd samvidesd svayamprabha. The 
scimvid, consciousness, is self-manifesting, 
and it neither rises nor sets. It remains con- 
stant. Other things are changing. 

We have got the experiences of the objec- 
tive world. We have the experience of the 
changing mind. But through all these runs 
the golden thread of consciousness. Unless 
I was conscious of this I could not have said 
that I have experienced these. So the con- 
sciousness continues. It never comes to an 
end. It never begins; it never ends. And it is 
self-manifesting, because if it were not self- 
manifesting it would require something else 
for its manifestation. How could we know 
that something else? This consciousness, 
this perceiver, must be there to understand 



whatever that cause may be. So, that con 
sciousness — it is not a mental process — is 
the precondition which enables us to per- 
ceive the changing world, objective or sub- 
jective. That is the simple process of arriving 
at the Ved antic Truth. 

But then how does it help us? It helps us 
this way: we are constantly feeling affected 
by the changes, outside as well as inside, 
[caused] by the environment and the per- 
ceiver himself. That is, the individual feels 
affected by that. I am sometimes happy, 
sometimes unhappy. I have got so many 
moods: anger, fear, etc. An infinite number 
of moods are there. These affect me. But 
suppose I can stand firm on the Unchanging 
Entity, namely, what is called the Pure Con- 
sciousness, then other things are extraneous 
to me. I am the Pure Consciousness which 
itself is manifesting not requiring any con- 
dition for its manifestation. If it requires any 
condition, then how does that condition get 
manifested? So it has to be considered that 
this Consciousness is itself manifesting. 
Now I can stand firm on that. Then the 
bodily changes or mental changes cannot 
affect me. 

It is said in the Upanishad 2 : atrmnam 
ced-vijamyad ayam asmtti purusah, kimicchan 
kasya kdtmya saftram anusanjvaret — If one 
realizes the Self in its true character, that it 
is an unchanging, eternal factor, then 
through what desire, or for the sake of what 
should one get affected when th^ bodily 
changes take place? The bodily changes are 
inevitable. When a man is bom, his death is 
inevitable. Everything that has a beginning 
must come to an end. And between these 
two processes, two factors — that is, birth 
and death, there are so many changing fac- 
tors: decay, growth, and so on. They say, 
summarizing it, that whatever is there in 
existence, as a factor, as an object of 



2. Brhadaranydka Upamsad, IV.4.12. 
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experience, has a beginning. Then it must, as 
I think, grow and undergo transformation. 
After that decay begins. And ultimately 
death is there — inevitably. So this process is 
true for all things. The process of beginning 
and end, and in between so many varieties 
of transformations, and at last, behind all 
these, the Self, a constant factor which is not 
affected directly by these changes, unless we 

ing 

process. If we identify ourselves with the 
body, then bodily changes must affect us. If 
I identify myself with the mental process, 
then I must be affected by the mental chan- 
ges. But if I am neither the body, nor the 
mind; if I am the eternally existent Con- 
sciousness, ever manifested, then there is no 
question of my being affected by the chang- 
ing circumstances. 

Changing factors cannot affect me. That 




as free from all different qualities, different 
changes, then that consciousness remains as 
One Self-manifesting Entity which cannot 
be described. Description means either 
attributing some qualities or negating some 
qualities, there. So far as the negating of the 
qualities is concerned, we can say that the 
Atman is neither this nor that. But when we 
ask, 'What is it?', we have to keep dumb- 
Because there is no factor known to us 
through which the Self can be known, 
because It is always the Knower, the 
Perceiver. 

Therefore vijnnataram are kena vijdmyad - 
iff 3 - — How, by which process, will you 
know the Knower? A beautiful summariza- 
tion of the truth! The Knower, the Perceiver, 
cannot be known by any other means. Then 
is It unknown? No, because we are always 
directly aware of our Self. There is nothing 



We are conscious of the external world; we are conscious * of the internal world 
comprising the states and processes of our, mind . Therefore 1 must necessarily be dif- 
ferent from the changing fact or s f and must be unchanging . 



is the truth the Vedanta teaches. And if that 
is the truth, if the Pure Consciousness is the 
ultimate reality, then your consciousness 
and my consciousness cannot be distin- 
guished. It is because of the other factors that 
we consider ourselves to be different, 
according to our identifications with dif- 
ferent bodies and minds. Now you see, we 
are going deeper and deeper into the self- 
analysis. If I am really the Pure Conscious- 
ness, it cannot be distinguished because of 
the distinctions of the bodies and the minds. 
So it must be one. It must be one indivisible 
and without the extraneous' characters, 
extraneous attributes that we are imbued 
with. That is the point. 

By simplification we say, when you 
know the Self as such, that is, as free from all 
identifications, as free from all limitations. 



else in the world which is so closely known 
as the Atman, not as the object of our 
knowledge but as the Knower Himself. That 
is the simple process of deduction by means 
of which the Vedanta teaches us what our 
real essence is. 

Now, based on this solid truth of the 
Vedanta, we can say that as Atman we are 
free from all limitations, free from all 
ignorance, free from all changes, free from 
birth and death, free from all the vagaries of 
the mind. That unchanging eternal principle 
is the Self, my true reality, my essence. Other 
qualities that I attribute to it are falsely 
attributed. It is only a sort of illusion that 
you are thinking that the Atman is born, the 
Atman is dead. It is all with reference to the 
body. That the Atman is happy, the Atman 
is unhappy, is with reference to the mind. 
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But not to the Self as such- You may say that 
is over-simplification. It is, in a way. But it 
has to be understood. If there is anything 
false in the questioning, that has to be 
pointed out. But many philosophers have 
cogitated on this point and never could con- 
trovert this realization. So, whether it is 
over-simplification or not, it is an incon- 
trovertible truth. 

Now, if that be so, then, knowing This as 
our Self, as I just quoted, why should we still 
be affected by the changes? By knowing 
This, why does one not gain the ultimate 
objective of the knowledge? As I told you: a 
hundred times I may be told T am Brahman, 

I am the all-pervading Reality', but still the 
identification with the changes continues. I 
know in my heart of hearts that however 
much we may repeat, 'I am Brahman', how- 
ever much our guru tells us, 'You are 
Brahman', that does not help. The ignorance 
continues, without any change. Why? 
Because we are hypnotized that way. We 
have been conditioned through our lives 
thinking the other way. And therefore that 
wrong thinking — illusion or delusion, 
whatever it be, cannot be got rid of. 

So what is to be done? That is why the 
processes just mentioned in the beginning 
are necessary. Again I repeat: riavirato 
duscaritaL.. 'Unless we have restrained our 
sense from their pursuit of the external 
objectives, unless we have controlled the 
waves of our mind, unless we have con- 
centrated our thoughts on the one objective, 
we cannot, simply by the exercise of our 
mind, reach that state; cannot realize it; can- 
not be actually free from all these identifica- 
tions and their adverse effects. That is why 
it is said for the process: atma va are 
drastavyah brotavyo mantavyo nidi- 
dkyasitavyah. . . 4 Atman alone has to be seen, 
or realized. And, as a process, you hear 
about It, you cogitate about It, and then 
when you have found the truth of It, go into 



deep meditation on It, so that It becomes 
your nature. We have been hypnotized, per- 
haps by ourselves; and therefore, to free our- 
selves from that hypnosis it is we who are to 
de-hypnotize ourselves, free ourselves from 
this hypnosis. 

Now, that is the process of the Vedanta. 
But that is a very tough way. That is a very 
tough way because we do not easily want to 
take that trouble. It is so deep-rooted in us 
— the other thoughts — - that we are iden- 
tified with the body and the mind. It is not 
easy for us to free ourselves from that super- 
stition. It is a superstition — nothing else. 
That superstition has to be got rid of. How? 
Let us constantly think, let us analyse, and 
then go deep into the meditation so that we 
may be free from the other biases, the other 
prejudices. This is the Vedantic process. 

But the Vedanta is not merely that. It is a 
standpoint to which all other religious or 
spiritual practices can come and contribute 
towards the final realization. They are all 
harmonized from this standpoint. When a 
devotee offers his devotion to his God, the 
God does not exist outside of him. But He is 
inside the devotee. He is all-pervading. The 
devotee does not think that God is limited to 
a particular point. So his conception of 
divinity will gradually be more and more 
clarified, chastened. Finally he will see that 
his God is all-pervading — within him and 
also outside him. He goes on devoting his 
mind to God, meditating on His divine 
qualities. When the meditation will be deep, 
continuous, his individual personality will 
undergo transformation. Gradually the 
devotee becomes transformed into the 
object of his devotion. And lastly he will be 
identified with it. 

A story of two birds is given in the 
Upanishad. Both the birds are on a tree. One 
is on a lower branch and the other is at the 
top. The lower bird eats fruits, sweet and 
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bitter, and feels happy and unhappy. Then 
he looks up at the other bird and finds that 
the upper bird is not eating anything, and 
yet is full of joy- So, gradually tire lower bird 
just hops on towards the upper bird. And 
when it comes very close to the upper bird, 
it comes to realize: "Oh, I was not different 
from the upper bird! I was only a glory, a 
halo, a manifestation of the same thing/ So 
the devotee also ceases to be a lower 
manifestation, and becomes identified with 
his object of devotion. That is the process of 
devotion. 

So Vedanta does not exclude any process 
by means of which the highest truth is 
attained. And all the different practices of 
religion, ultimately, are to reach that state 
where every man will realize his innate 
divinity. That divinity is considered to be 
away from him, but as he proceeds towards 
it the distance decreases, and ultimately the 
devotee merges in the object of devotion — 
the same thing as the Vedanta teaches. 

Therefore the Vedanta is all-comprehen- 
sive. It includes every stage, every process 
of spiritual practice. The paths may be dif- 
ferent, but that does not matter. The result is 
the same. And it is "only on the standpoint of 
the Vedanta that all religions can be har- 
monized. The more we give emphasis on 
our differences, the more we are divided, the 
more we become limited by those from 
whom we feel different. I become limited, 
ultimately coming to a small point. But if I 
fix my mind on the Ultimate, then gradually 
my expansion begins. And finally, as God is 
the omnipresent, I shall be omnipresent; as 
God is omniscient, I shall be omniscient; as 
God is the all-Powerful, I shall be all-power- 
ful — because I shall not exist separately 
from the Divine. I shall be one with the 
Divine. It is the question of merging into the 
One. That is all. A devotee by his devotion 
proceeds towards the Divine, and merges 



into the Divine. 

A man of knowledge, having a rational 
bent of mind, goes on analysing and 
ultimately frees himself from all the super- 
impositions he had attributed to the Atman, 
and the Atman then shines clearly in all its 
glory. That is the ultimate realization for 
everybody. We all have the germ of the 
Infinite, the Everlasting, the Omniscient, in 
us. That is why we are thinking of God, and 
we are trying to free ourselves from the 
limitations of existence, limitations of time, 
space, and causation. And ultimately what 
will happen? When I shall be free, the whole 
world will be in me. I shall be in the whole 
world. 

Now just see how the application of the 
Vedanta ' can change our behaviour com- 
pletely. We shall see no difference. We shall 
see no enemy. We shall have the same iden- 
tification with everybody, with everything. 
And that is how our conduct will change 
completely. That is the way the Vedanta 
teaches us to proceed. Whether we go 
through devotion or through the mental 
analysis, if we are sincere, if we pursue our 
objective without any kind of faltering, I am 
sure, we shall all reach the Goal. 

I need not further elaborate the points 
because these require our own thinking, and 
nothing else can give us the conviction, 
which will be the result of our concentration 
and the desire for having the Goal without 
being distracted. And as I told you, we 
should free ourselves from other considera- 
tions and distractions, and be one-pointed, 
and proceed straight towards the Goal. 
Under any circumstances we should not fal- 
ter in our steps. "Stop not till the Goal is 
reached" — the Vedanta says. In your search 
do not halt at any place unless and until you 
have reached the Goal. This is the truth, and 
that is the instruction the Vedanta gives. D 




The Uses of Brahman 

A WESTERN DEVOTEE 

Brahman is no good for 
winning battles, 
buying and selling, 
getting rich, 
gaining fame, 
beating the competition, 
achieving success, 
getting ahead in life. 

All these require 
a sharp mind, 
an aggressive ego, 
a sense of self and other, 
a desire for gain. 

The man of Brahman has 
a clear mind, 
a sublimated ego, 
a sense of oneness, 
and no desire for anything more. 



What then is Brahman good for? 

It is 

a safe harbour, 
a place of rest, 
a home to return to, 
a nourishing mother. 

The man of the world has no use for Brahman, 

And no use for the men of Brahman. 

But a little Brahman will 
calm his passions, 
round off his rough edges, 
smoothe his abrasiveness, 
mellow him out. 

And a little Brahman 

Goes a long way. □ 
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THE MESSAGE OF VEDANTA 



Swami Vivekananda is the world- 
teacher who first brought the teaching of 
Vedanta to the Western Hemisphere. 
Vedanta was the message he delivered at the 
Parliament of religions in Chicago in 1893. 

Vedanta, the Voice of the East 

Vedanta literally means 'end of the 
Vedas', that is, the final teaching of the 
Vedas. It is the consummation of the 
spiritual thoughts of Hinduism. The con- 
clusions of Vedanta are based on universal 
principles and are applicable to all people of 
all times. Vedanta reflects the mood and 
outlook of Eastern spirituality; its echo can 
be heard in Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
theistic Hinduism, and other spiritual tradi- 
tions of the East. 

The way of Vedanta is direct and 
decisive. Breaking the barriers of traditions 
and conventions, and cutting through the 
speculations of theology and philosophy, 
Vedanta leads the individual soul to its 
inevitable destiny — union with Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul. It pushes its search for 
truth as far as human reason can go, and 
seeks to reach the dizzying heights where 



everything is reduced to Pure Conscious- 
ness. Though developed and perfected in 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, Vedanta cannot be 
called an Indian way, just as the law of 
gravitation discovered by Newton cannot 
be called a British law. 

The View of the Ultimate 
Vedanta maintains that the Ultimate 
Reality is one without a second, and desig- 
nated It by the name Brahman. Brahman is 
incorporeal, immutable, all-pervading. 
Absolute Pure Consciousness, beyond all 
names, forms, and attributes. The various 
names, forms, and epithets of the Divine, 
such as Shiva, Kali, Vishnu, Jehovah, Allah, 
Father in Heaven, are merely super- 
impositions of the individual seekers on 
Brahman. For the spiritual fulfilment of the 
seekers of truth, the Supreme Brahman 
assumes various names and forms. 

The Viezv of the Individual 
The individual soul is a focus of the 
Supreme Brahman. Designated by Vedanta 
as Atman, it is ever divine and ever pure. 
Atman is different from the ego-self that is 
generally assumed to be the soul of a person. 
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Swami Vivekananda: His Message of Vedanta and the Western Way 
A human individual is a layered being The Problem of Suffering 



whose soul is encased by five * material 
sheaths — physical body, vital air, mind, 
intellect, and bliss. 

The World View 

The world of myriad diversity is the 
dynamic manifestation of Brahman in time 
and space. In ever recurring cycles, such 
manifestation is followedby non-manifesta- 
tion; again, non-manifestation by manifesta- 
tion. Vedanta describes this process as the 
outbreathing and inbreathing of Brahman. 
The diversity of the universe exists only in 
name and form. In the case of a mirage in a 
desert, the ignorant see water and trees, but 
the enlightened see the desert; similarly, 
what appears as the diverse universe to the 
ignorant is perceived by the illumined as 
nothing but Brahman. 

The world appearance of Brahman is 
caused by Its own power, known as May a. 
Maya blocks the'view of Brahman, and in its 
place projects a world of diversity; therefore 
it is said that the world exists only in the 
mind of the individual. Good and evil, pain 
and pleasure, heaven and hell, are all in the 
individual mind. Nothing in this world is 
absolutely good or absolutely evil. In a 
psychological sense, the earth rotates not so 
much around the sun as around the 
individual mind. 

Maya is not a peculiar concept of 
Vedanta. The Buddhistic tradition calls it 
Mara; the Taoist tradition says it is being 
'out of harmony with Tao'; the 
Judeo-Christian tradition personifies it as 
Satan, the Islamic as Iblis, and the 
Zoroastrian as Ahriman; the Platonists refer 
to it simply as delusion. Beings and things 
in the realm of Maya are not nonexistent, 
although they are illusory and ephemeral. 
They appear real because they reflect the 
light of the Absolute. 



The sufferings of life are not due to the 
retribution of God, to luck, chance, hostile 
stars or planets, or to any other external 
agency. Vedanta attributes suffering to five 
causes: ignorance that brings loss of contact 
with the Real that is the centre of our being, 
the Atman; ego; attachment; aversion; and 
clinging to life. Loss of contact with the Real 
forces the individual into the world of ego — 
a fanciful world of polarization, imagina- 
tion, and dream. Birth and death, pain and 
pleasure, here and hereafter, the law of 
karma and reincarnation, all apply to ego 
and its world. The decisive way to the end 
of suffering is to re-establish contact with 
the Real through Self-Knowledge. 

The Goal of Life 

Self-Knowledge is the goal of human life. 
It alone can put an end to all our sorrows and 
sufferings. Ignorance, the root cause of all 
ills, gives rise to ego, which obscures the 
world of non-dual Reality. Darkness that 
causes delusive cognition can be removed 
only by the light of Self-knowledge. 

The Quest for Immortality 

Self-knowledge alone can conquer 
death. The doctrine of the total annihilation 
of the soul at the point of death is inconsis- 
tent with the desire for immortality innate in 
every person, and is against the moral order 
of the universe. The doctrine that the soul is 
created at the time of birth and then lives 
forever lacks a rational basis; it does not 
satisfactorily explain the fact of inequality 
between one person and another in physi- 
cal, mental, moral, and spiritual spheres. 
The doctrine of eternal happiness in heaven 
after death goes against logical thinking. 
Everlasting life in terms of time is irrational. 
Again the doctrine of eternal suffering in 
hell for the mistakes of a few years on earth 
is contrary to any sense of justice and God's 
impartial love for His created beings. In con- 
trast, Vedanta says that the individual soul 
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is no other than the Supreme Soul, the Com- 
mon Soul of all beings, and is immortal. 
Despite its immortal nature, the individual 
soul experiences birth and death because of 
its identification with the body and mind 
due to ignorance. Experience of pain and 
suffering through life after life forces the 
soul to ponder over the so-called happiness 
on earth and in heaven, and spurs tire soul 
on to practise desirelessness and realize its 
immortal nature. Self-Knowledge is the 
inescapable destiny of every soul. Through 
repeated birth and death, each soul, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is moving 
toward Self-Knowledge. Conscious 
spiritual quest hastens this process. 

The Meaning of Liberation 
Self-Knowledge is the liberation of the 
soul from the bondage of body and mind. It 
is true awakening, a return to the divinity of 
one's real Self. Vedanta maintains that there 
is no liberation without the realization that 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul 
are identical in essence, and this liberation, 
in order to be true, must be attained before 
death. Any other form of liberation after 
death is a matter of faith and speculation. He 
who sees diversity in life will go from death 
to death. The knower of Self is called a free 
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soul. Such a person is no longer deluded by 
appearances. Having realized the oneness of 
existence, he regards the pleasure and pain 
of others as his own pleasure and pain. He 
loves all beings and never becomes a cause 
of fear to anyone. Such a free soul 
demonstrates the reality of God and gives 
validity to the words of the scriptures. The 



continuance of the body after the attainment 
of Self-Knowledge is not incompatible with 
liberation. 



The Four Values 

Vedanta speaks of four values of life; 
righteous conduct, acquisition of wealth, 
enjoyment of legitimate pleasures, and Self- 
Knowledge. Righteous conduct is the per- 
formance of the duties of life in accordance 
with the laws of morality and ethics — the 
foundation of self-development and self- 
fulfilment. Acquisition of wealth is neces- 
sary for the preservation of life and the 
promotion of the welfare of others. Without 
the enjoyment qf legitimate pleasures, life 
becomes joyless and dry. The first three 
values must find their fulfilment in the 
fourth, Self-Knowledge. Moral perfection 
when not attained for the sake of Self- 
Knowledge creates enlightened egoism. 
Wealth and prosperity when not used for 
the sake of Self-Knowledge breed delusion 
and attachment. Art and esthetics when 
they do not reflect the light of the Self 
degenerate into promiscuity. Knowledge of 
science and technology when not directed to 
the attainment of Self-Knowledge proves to 
be a weapon of self-destruction. Self- 
Knowledge is neither intellectual conviction 
nor emotional thrill. It is a burning realiza- 
tion that silences all doubt and transforms a 
person forever. Self-Knowledge is neither 
miraculous nor is it achieved vicariously. It 
results from the total response of the whole 
mind gathered through the practices of self- 
control an'd desirelessness. 

The Four Paths to the Goal 

The way to the liberation of the soul 
through Self-Knowledge is called yoga. 
Vedanta speaks of four yogas, or paths to the 
goal: Jnana-Yoga, or the direct way of 
Knowledge; Bhakti-Yoga, or the natural 
way of divine love; Karma-Yoga, or the 
practical way of selfless action; and Raja- 
Yoga, or the scientific way of concentration 
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and meditation. The primary roadblock to 
Self-Knowledge is the restless mind. The 
four Yogas are four ways to overcome the 
mind's restlessness. 



\Vltcn we move towards God v ohm- j 
tarily and consciously, we call it a j 
spiritual quest; when this move is 
involuntary and forced by nature, we 
j call it an evolutionary process. | 

The path of Jnana-Yoga advocates the 
method of persuasion through reason, 
saying that only reason can overcome un- 
reason, the cause of all restlessness. Bhakti- 
Yoga looks upon the cause of restlessness as 
the mind's impurity, and prescribes wor- 
ship, prayer, and self-surrender to the 
Divine for its purification. Karma-Yoga 
views the intoxicated ego as the cause of all 
restlessness, and calls for eradication of the 
ego to overcome restlessness. Raja-Yoga 
upholds the method of confrontation, main- 
taining that restlessness of mind has its roots 
deep in the psychophysical system. It holds 
that reason is too weak to uproot ingrained 
habits, that worship and prayer require 
inborn faith in God in order to be effective, 
and that eradication of the elusive ego is* 
almost impossible. Therefore, Raja- Yoga 
calls for confronting the restless mind 
through concentration and meditation and 
by control of posture and breathing 
(pranayama). 

To brmg the mind under control is the 
central purpose of all the yoga disciplines. 
For the spiritual seeker, the ultimate bat- 
tlefield is his mind. Vedanta maintains that 
the mind never becomes controlled by itself. 
It is to be controlled only through conscious 
and deliberate effort 

The Four Cardinal Principles 

The four cardinal principles of Vedanta 
are non-duality of the Godhead, divinity of 



the soul, oneness of existence, and harmony 
of religions. These are not dogmas, but four 
universal principles in keeping with reason 
and everyday personal experience. There is 
but one Ultimate Reality, and It is described 
by various names. Furthermore, all religions 
proclaim that the individual soul is divine. 
This divinity is innate, not acquired or 
given; practice of spiritual disciplines en- 
dows us with faith in our own divinity. One- 
ness of existence is the foundation for ethics 
and morality; life is interdependent, not in- 
dependent. Harmony of religions is the 
natural corollary to the first three cardinal 
principles. Different religions are only dif- 
ferent pathways to the same common goal — 
God. When we move toward this goal 
voluntarily and consciously, we call it a 
spiritual quest; when this move is involun- 
tary and forced by nature, we call it an 
evolutionary process. Vedanta repudiates 
the idea of proselytism, which seeks to wipe 
out the social memory of a person — a 
psychologically disruptive and morally 
reprehensible act Harmony of religions is 
not uniformity. It is unity in diversity. This 
harmony is not to be attained by mere intel- 
lectual understanding and interfaith 
deliberations, nor can it be enacted by law. 
It is to be discovered and realized by 
deepening our individual God-conscious- 



VEDANTA'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD THOUGHT 

Vedanta's contributions to world 
religious thought may be said to be the fol- 
lowing: spiritual democracy, spiritual 

humanism, and an enduring bond of world 
unity. 

Vedanta advocates spiritual democracy. 
While other religions present only one ideal 
and one path, Vedanta offers an infinite 
variety of ideals and paths to choose from, 
in order to reach the same ultimate goal 
Lacking this freedom of spiritual 
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democracy, religion becomes authoritarian 




obedience to rigid traditions and dogmas 
and unquestioning belief in ceremonials 
and creeds. Spiritual freedom ensures 
spiritual welfare, development and fulfil- 
ment, by encouraging spiritual 
individuality, critical inquiry, honest doubt, 
choice of the path, and verification of truth 
through personal experience. The ideas of 
'exclusive salvation', 'a jealous God', 'a 
chosen people', and 'the only way' are alien 
to Vedanta. 

The second major contribution of 
Vedanta is spiritual humanism, as opposed 
to secular humanism. Spiritual humanism is 



World-Soul as the all-pervading Self, which 
is the Common Self of both the macrocosm 
and the microcosm. The unity of this Self 
includes not only humans, but also animals, 
plants; and every form of life. 

Superficial critics often perceive this 
unity as anthropomorphism . Science, how- 
ever, has proved that consciousness is as 
much present in the galaxy as it is in a tiny 
plant, an animal, or a human being — it is 
only the manifestation of consciousness that 
varies. The fabric of life in the universe is 
organically woven. No one can move one 
atom of the universe without affecting the 
whole universe. No one can be truly happy 
by keeping the rest of the world unhappy. 



| Moral perfection when no/ attained for the sake of Self-Knowledge creates f 
! enlightened egoism. Wealth and prosperity when not used for the sake of Self - !. 
Knowledge breed delusion and attachment . Art and esthetics whim they do not reflect 
the light of the Self degenera te into promiscuity. 
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not so much doing good to others as it is 
rendering loving service to the Divine, 
seeing Its presence in all. Spiritual 
humanism embraces the whole of 
humanity, regardless of race, culture, 
country, religion or social affiliation. 

The third major contribution of Vedanta 
is its ideal for an enduring bond of world 
unity. World unity based on political con- 
siderations, economic interest, cultural ties, 
or humanitarian principles is not enduring. 
The bonds of such unity are too fragile to 
withstand the stresses and strains of social 
diversities. Social diversities without 
spiritual unity become explosive and 
dangerous to society. Unity of the world- 
body, in order to be real, must be organic — 
and this requires a World-Soul that 
embraces countless diversities of culture, 
creed, religion, and human experience and 
aspirations. Such a World-Soul must be the 
Soul of all beings. Vedanta designates that 



No one can live in peace on an island of 
prosperity surrounded by a sea of poverty 
and suffering. 

Present day secular culture has broken 
the unity of existence. It has replaced 
cooperation and interdependence with 
competition and the struggle for survival. It 
has ignored the Socratic aphorism that 
knowledge is virtue, and replaced it with its 
iown: knowledge is power. This has set in 
•motion a chain reaction of alienation — from 
Reality, from nature, and from our true Self. 
Vedanta seeks to give us back our spiritual 
connection with all beings and things. 

Vedanta is the soul of India's spiritual 
wisdom. It is the message of the 
Upanishads, the voice of the Bhagavad-Gitd , 
and the song of its prophets and Godmen, 
past and present. The conclusions of 
Vedanta -are not speculation, but guidelines 
of life that have been tested and verified. 
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Deviation from the wisdom of Vedanta 
always brought India spiritual decline, 
moral chaos and material degradation/ and 
recovery came by invoking tile spirit of 
Vedanta. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ECLIPSE OF VEDANTA 

The nineteenth century witnessed an 
unprecedented spiritual eclipse in India, the 
land of Vedanta. Vedanta lost its fire and 
vigour and ceased to be a social reality. That 
which is the teaching for the strong-minded 
became a refuge for the weak and the 
escapists. The philosophy of Vedanta 
became life-negating, not life-giving. The 
spiritual values it championed became 
separated from the material values that 
were their support. In search of God in 
heaven, Vedantists ignored God in the 
human heart. The connecting link between 
mysticism and humanism was lost. Fol- 
lowers of Vedanta forgot that holiness 
means nothing unless it brings happiness, 
that filling the empty stomach must come 
before filling the empty heart, and that 
renunciation presupposes acquiring and 
enjoying things to renounce. Passivity 
became the keynote of Vedanta and self- 
withdrawal its prime virtue. Inertia passed 
for tranquillity, hopelessness for dispassion. 

Vedanta's spiritual quest encouraged a 
morbid inwardness, a flight from the world, 
in despair over life and its problems. Once a 
teaching of hope and strength, Vedanta of 
that time exaggerated human weakness, 
unworthiness and sinfulness, focusing only 
on human limitations and not on human 
possibilities. As a result, Vedanta became a 
hollow philosophy of life that produced 
only fake reformers, dreamy idealists, idle 
philosophers, and so-called knowers of 
truth who sought transcendental solutions 
for earthly problems. It created pessimists 
who proved life intolerable, yet continued to 
tolerate it. Except in the case of a few 



sannyasins, the wisdom of Vedanta got lost 
in the wilderness of superstition, false piety, 
pseudo-mysticism, eroticism, occultism, 
and fatalism. 

The reasons for the eclipse are obvious. 
Self-Knowledge, the goal of Vedanta, has 
two aspects; mysticism and humanism. One 
is seeing God with eyes closed, seeing all in 
one's Self. The other is seeing the same God 
with eyes open, seeing one's Self in all. The 
first without the second is sterile, the second 
without the first is meaningless. Vedanta of 
nineteenth century India tilted too much 
toward mysticism and lost sight of 
humanism. 

m 

When mysticism and humanism get 
separated, both degenerate. Mysticism 
turns into a dreamy search for salvation in 
transcendental cloud-land. Humanism 
without mysticism turns into secular 
humanism and becomes the practice of en- 
lightened egoism, which eventually 
degenerates into a dark egoism obsessed 
withy self-interest. Philanthropy and works 
of welfare become drab substitutes for 
spirituality, futile efforts to fill the spiritual 
void left by the decay of faith. Where there 
is nothing beyond the present to be hoped 
for, the philosophy of secular humanism 
tries to make life less wretched. As the tide 
of spirituality recedes, the tide of 
materialism rises. We cease to think of our 
immortal soul, of the supreme goal of our 
life, and of the sublime secrets of the 
universe. This is where Western humanism 
stands today, having lost its link with mys- 
ticism. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

REVITALIZES VEDANTA 

Swami Vivekananda was a synthesis of 
the cultures of the East and West. As young 
Narendra, he was daring, quick, razor- 
sharp, and full of life, and tempered in the 
fire of purity and holiness. His fastidious 
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oriental intellect seized upon the theories 
and practices of both the Eastern and 
Western minds, but was in a dilemma to 
reconcile faith to reason. The Western readi 
ness to reason its way to truth, its active and 
often bloody quest for liberty and social jus- 
tice, fascinated him in his early youth. Vet in 
the midst of his intellectual joy there was a 
deep longing for God, whose existence 
could not be proved by reason. The two 
streams of thought created a terrible com- 
motion within him, and he became a kind of 
roving threat to the holy men of his time 
with his single forthright question: 'Sir, have 
you seen God?' 

The search for God ultimately brought 
Narendra to Sri Ramakrishna, whom, after 
six years of struggle, he accepted as his 
master. From his great master he learned the 
true spirit of Vedanta. If Narendra reasoned 
too much and doubted too long, it was 
because his longing for knowledge was too 
deep and his spiritual hunger was too 
intense. His contact with the Godman of 
nineteenth-century India turned the 
iconoclastic, rebellious young Narendra 
into a flaming Vivekananda, the very 
embodiment of Vedanta. One day his dying 
master passed onto him his final word of 
Vedanta, the worship of the living God. 

His master asked Vivekananda to 
become like a huge banyan tree, under 
whose shade would gather weary souls in 
search of peace and solace in life. After Sri 
Ramakrishna's passing, Vivekananda set 
out on a pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
living God. What Vivekananda saw of 
India's masses made him restless, and 
brought his mind down from die heights of 
transcendental consciousness to the misery 
of the world around him. He saw the land of 
the all-pervading Brahman filled with cries 
of sorrow and suffering. The living God m 
all hearts, whom Vedanta glorifies, was 
being neglected, insulted, and trampled 



underfoot The people, beaten into submis- 
sion by centuries of foreign rule, had lost all 
hope. Their never-ending poverty made 
diem deaf to the song of the soul sung 
within. 

The lion-hearted Vivekananda roared in 
agony and frustration, and became deter- 
mined to put an end to this insult and 
neglect of the living God. He decided to 
awaken the masses by sounding the 
thundering drumbeats of Vedanta. He saw 
people in India worshipping local supersti- 
tions in the name of Vedanta. A proliferation 
of dogmas, creeds, rituals, and theological 
speculations concealed the real teachings of 
Vedanta, until Vedanta had come to be a 
mere collection of empty ceremonials and 
intellectual jugglery . 




The most important contribution of 
the ncu* Vedanta is its practicality fin 
religion}.*.. Practical Vedanta is not just 
a philosophy; it is a guideline for robust 
living , for being divine and also fully 
human. One cannot he divine unless one 
is human first.... 



Vivekananda saw India in a deep 
spiritual coma. He looked toward the West 
and realized that he needed Western vigour, 
courage, and tenacity to make Vedanta 
alive. He wrote that he wished to infuse 
some of the American spirit into India, into 
'that awful mass of conservative jelly-fish, 
and then throw overboard all old associa- 
tions and start a new thing, entirely new- 
simple, strong, new, and fresh as the first- 
born baby — throw all of the past overboard 
and begin anew / 1 



1. Vivekananda: The Yogas a?id Other Works, 
chosen and with a biography by Swami 
Nikhilananda, (New York: Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre, 1984), p. 113 
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CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 

There is an apparent contradiction 
between the outlook of the East and that of 
the West. The two often stand at opposite 
poles. What seems wisdom to the one is 
regarded as folly by the other; what delights 
the one disgusts the other. For the East, 
knowledge is virtue; it is 'being' as opposed 
to 'becoming'. For the West, knowledge is 
not merely the satisfaction of virtue but is 
also a tool to improve the quality of life. 
Knowledge is 'becoming'. To know is to be 
able to deal with the objects we know in 
dynamic way that is practical and capable of 
changing external nature, accomplishing 
goals, and bringing about material improve- 
ment. Progress in the West is material, while 
in the East it is spiritual. The East seeks peace 
of soul even at the price of submission, while 
the West seeks freedom even at the price of 
bloody combat. 

The East is concerned with finding the 
ultimate solution to the problems of life by 
absorption in the silence of the Self; it con- 
siders the world 'a mirage', 'a framework of 
illusion', 'maya', and a 'dog's curly tail' that 
is impossible to straighten. Progress, the 
East says, is illusory, for we live not in a 
progressive world but in a changing world. 
To try to build the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth is futile. Nothing truly good is to be 
achieved by material improvement. There is 
no use trying to make the dog's curly tail 
straight, to run after the mirage for water. It 
is foolish to try to save this world of delusion 
or make it better. Liberation of the soul calls 
for renunciation of desires, not their multi- 
plication. 

In contrast, the West looks upon these 
views as pessimistic, otherworldly, and self- 
defeating. The ultimate goal can never be 
reached by bypassing immediate needs; one 
who is not fit for the earth is not fit for 
heaven either. Without material fulfilment. 



the hope for spiritual attainment is an empty 
dream Without fulfilment of legitimate 
desires, our disinterestedness leads only to 
uninterestedness, dispassion to depression, 
and self-surrender to self-pity. The West 
holds that however the East may brand the 
world as illusory and unreal, we know that 
it is all too real. That the saints and mystics 
struggle hard to overcome the lures and 
temptations of this world only shows that 
the world is real and has power. The human 
individual is not just a soul, but is body- 
mind-soul. For the West, liberation is cessa- 
tion of suffering. Pragmatically speaking, 
when you are lost in a forest, the true view 
of the way out is the view by which you get 
out. Living life calls for educating ourselves 
to face reality by knowing that we have 
nothing to rely on except our own power 
and potentiality. The West looks upon the 
Eastern way as life-negating and depressive, 
and its so-called moralism as fanaticism. 
Such a way engenders self-isolation, selfish 
individualism, and cowardly retreat from 
the challenges of life. The Easterner is 
viewed as gloomy, fatalistic, impractical, 
and brooding. 

The East responds by saying that the 
Western way, with its love of unrestrained 
pleasure, is suicided. Its so-called life-assert- 
ing views only create speed without destina- 
tion. In the name of reason its philosophy 
goes round and round in a circle. Its freedom 
of self-expression in art and esthetics only 
caters to promiscuity. Its blind pragmatism 
seeks to nourish the body at the cost of soul, 
the centre of our being. The greatness of a 
person is not to be judged by what he does, 
but by what he is; a monkey trained to ride 
a bicycle, drink a glass, and smoke a cigar is 
still a monkey. The Westerner is viewed as 
sunny, shallow, noisy, and naive. 

THE NEW VEDANTA 

Vivekananda saw the Western way as 
the missing counterpart of Vedanta. He 
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admired the Western spirit — its penchant 
for heading into the future with courage and 
tenacity; its impatience, not to wait for 
things to happen but to make them happen; 
and its readiness to take responsibility upon 
itself, taking risks, making mistakes, and 
forging ahead propelled by nothing but 
itself. He loved America and the American 
spirit. He wrote; 

I love the Yankee land — I like to see 
new things. I do not care a fig to loaf 
about old ruins and mope a life out about 
old histories and keep sighing about the 
ancients. -I have too much vigour- in my 
blood for that. In America is the place, 
the people, the opportunity for 
everything new. I have become horribly 
radical. 2 

The high voltage of pluck and the thrust 
of the Western spirit fascinated Vivek- 
ananda. He passionately believed that the 
wisdom of the soul would never become a 
social reality without the support of the 
Western spirit, and that the Western way — 
its speed and thrust — > unless guided 
toward the wisdom of the soul, would be the 
surest way to doom and destruction. 
Vedanta, in order to be complete, must com- 
bine the spirit of the East with that of the 
West. If the Vedic statement, 'All this is veri- 
ly Brahman', is true, then the other Vedic 
statement, "That thou art', is equally true. 
Truth is to be realized through both 
knowledge and experience. Holiness and 
happiness are interrelated; meditation and 
action are complementary. Unselfishness is 
the greatest virtue, and working for the 
good of others the highest form of worship. 
Self-control is the supreme austerity. Our 
direct experience of the Ultimate is our 
greatest saviour, and the surest sign of direct 
experience is permanent transformation of 
character. 



2. Ibid., p. 113. 



The most important contribution of the 
new Vedanta is its practicality. It replaces 
the humanitarian ideals of compassion and 
charity with the spiritual precept of service 
to the living God dwelling in the hearts of all 
beings. Practical Vedanta is a call to make 
the spiritual reality a social reality. Its essen- 
tial teaching, in Swami Vivekananda's 
words, is that: 

Each soul is potentially divine. The 
goal is to manifest this divinity within by 
controlling nature; external and internal. 
Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy — by one, 
or more, or all of these — and be free. This 
is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 
dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, 
or forms, are but secondary details. 3 

The new Vedanta regards the four 
yogas — the paths of Jnana (Knowledge), 
Bhakti (devotion). Karma (selfless action), 
and Raja (concentration) — as four inde- 
pendent paths leading to the goal of Self- 
Knowledge, a departure from the old view 
that the first yoga was the highest and a 
culmination of the other three. The new 
approach not only declares that a human 
individual is divine, but also has daring 
faith in that divinity. Practical Vedanta is in 
agreement with Carl Jung, who rejects the 
belief that the brain is an 'appendage of the 
genital glands', the view which leads to the 
neglect Cf the most important aspect of 
man's being. Practical Vedanta is not just a 
philosophy; it is a guideline for robust 
living, for being divine and also fully 
human. One cannot be divine unless one is 
human first 

The new Vedanta is available to all 
regardless of caste, colour, or race. Its prac- 
tice does not require a person to have a male 
body and brahmin birth, and to live in the 

3. Ibid., p. 575. 
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seclusion of the forest. The old Vedanta said 
that one who did not believe in God was an 
atheist; the new Vedanta says: He who does 
not believe in himself is an atheist For the 
new Vedanta, material and spiritual 
development are conjoined. Work and wor- 
ship go together. The inner and the outer 
dimensions of a person must be balanced in 
a pleasing harmony. The new approach 
does not believe in a God who promises a 
person eternal bliss in heaven but cannot 
give him bread here. Practical Vedanta is an 
active spiritual quest — not letting tilings 
happen, but causing them to happen. 



r 



The Fast responds by suuing that the 
I Western way. with its love of 
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unrestrained pleasure, is suicidal. Its 
so-called life-asserting views only create 
speed without destination. 



Swami Vivekananda foresaw that the 
East needed the W est as much as the West 
needed the East— not only for success, but 
also for survival. In his view, India possesses 
the wisdom of the soul but lacks a strong 
body to house that soul. The West, on the 
other hand, possesses a strong body but 
lacks ja soul. The soul and the body need to 
be united to make life meaningful. The West 
needs the wisdom of the soul so that its 
mighty achievements in science and tech- 
nology will not prove self-destructive. India 
needs Western muscle, vigour and vitality, 
human concern, and self-dignity for her 
material regeneration. In the words of 
Swami Vivekananda, "By preaching the 
profound secrets of Vedanta in the Western 
world, we shall attract the sympathy and 
regard of these mighty nations, maintaining 
for ourselves the position of their teachers in 
spiritual matters; let them remain our 
teachers in all material concerns/ 4 



4. Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial 

Volume (Calcutta: Swami Vivekananda 



Of tire West, Swami Vivekananda wrote: 
The present-day civilization of the West is 
multiplying day by day only the wants and 
distresses of men' 5 ; 'Nowhere have I heard 
so much of "love, life, and liberty" as in this 
country [America], but nowhere is it less 
understood/ 6 He predicted that within fifty 
years Europe would crumble to pieces if it 
did not mend its ways. Nearly fifty years 
after he had uttered this warning, the 
Second World War ended, leaving Europe 
shattered and in ruins. Mere knowledge 
without understanding and love can lead to 
human catastrophe. The Western 
catchword, 'man's right to knowledge, and 
the free use thereof', is a dangerous slogan. 

In his message to India, Swami 
Vivekananda called for strength: 'Make 
your nerves strong. What we want is 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel. We have 
wept long enough. No more weeping, but 
stand on your feet and be men' 7 ; 'First of all, 
our young men must be strong. Religion will 
come afterwards. Be strong, my young 
friends; that is my advice to you. You will be 
nearer to heaven through football than 
through the study of the Gita / 8 Of 
Hinduism, he observed: 'No religion on 
earth preaches the dignity of humanity in 
such a lofty strain as Hinduism, and no 
religion on earth treads upon the necks of 
the poor and low \n such a fashion as 
Hinduism.' 9 

THE NEW VEDANTA DRAWS FIRE 

Vivekananda, with his new Vedanta, 
created a stir both in the East and in the 



Centenary Committee. 1963), p. 187 

5. Ibid., p. 216. 

6. Ibid., p. 21 7. 

7. Thoughts of Power, by Swami Vivekananda, 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1992), p. 13. 

8. Ibid., p. 13. 

9. Teachings of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama. 1971), p. 154. 
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West. While many universalists and scien- 
tifically-minded persons in the West 
applauded his new message and the noble- 
minded breathed the air of freedom, justice, 
equality, and spiritual democracy, the 
entrenched dogmatists denounced his 
teachings as monstrous and profane. They 
concocted false stories and spread rumors 
about his authenticity and personality, and 
invented the vilest of lies, assailing his char 
acter. It is said that there was even an 
attempt to do away with him altogether by 
mixing poison with his coffee in Detroit. On 
his return to India, he recalled: Tt struck me 
more than once that I should have to leave 
my bones on foreign shores, owing to the 
prevalence of religious intolerance/ 10 

There were also attempts in India to sup- 
press Vivekananda and his message. 
Leaders of orthodox Hindu society looked 
upon his message of new Vedanta as a 
veiled imitation of Christianity. They 
accused him of violations of caste rules and 
monastic traditions, on the grounds that he 
had crossed the black waters of the ocean, 
lived in foreign lands, and dined with for- 
eigners. His followers, the Ramakrishna 
Order monks — who were engaged in work 
of service nursing the sick, providing for the 
poor, and conducting epidemic and other 
relief work — were branded as 'scavenger 
monks', whose conduct was unworthy of 
the monaslic life. Even some of the disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna expressed doubt in the 
beginning about Vivekananda's new 
Vedanta, considering it a departure from 
their master's message. The followers of 
Vivekananda were but a handful of young 
men fired up by the spirit of worshipping 
the living God. They truly believed his mes 
sage and were ready to die for their beliefs. 
Vivekananda's message prevailed: nothing 
could stop it, because it answered the crying 

10. Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial 

Volume, p. 213. 



need of the time. 

The same love that was bom as Buddha, 
the Compassionate One, once again 
assumed a human form as Vivekananda It 
was this unbounded love for suffering 
humankind that gave Vivekananda the 
mandate for his message. It gave him a 
power that nobody could match, ‘a wisdom 
that no doctrine could qualify. 
Vivekananda's message bridged the gulf 
between man and God, and broke through 
the wall that traditionally separates the 
physical from the spiritual. In him the 
immortal message of the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavad-Gita came to life again. Despair 
over degradation turned into hope for the 
future. 

Saints and savants think ahead of the 
contemporary world. They come to give us 
not the things we want, but the things we 
need. Small wonder then that contemporary 
society would condemn Socrates to die, 
denounce Buddha, crucify Jesus, and assas- 
sinate Gandhi. Truth must struggle hard 
against entrenched dogma, hardened super- 
stitions, and credulous mass thinking. His- 
tory tells us that the Jesuits, the disciples of 
St. Ignatius, were accused of violating the 
orthodox commands of the Gospel. Carlyle 
condemned them as most fatal of all time; 
Napoleon hated them; and the American 
President John Adams warned his successor 
Thomas Jefferson about them. Yet the Jesuits 
prevailed in their efforts because of the fire 
of their faith. 

In spite of opposition, Vivekananda scat- 
tered die seeds of Vedanta wherever he 
went. Those seeds were not sown in vain. 
From them have sprung up societies and 
centres of Vedanta, both in the East and in 
the West, under the banner of the Ramak- 
rishna Order. These centres are not merely 
houses of worship but homes of service 
where the living God is served with 
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material, intellectual, and spiritual offer- 
ings. 

THE NEW VEDANTA AS 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 
Vivekananda envisioned Vedanta as the 
religion of the future; in a prophetic mood; 
he said that his message would sustain the 
world for the next fifteen hundred years.. 
Science has shaken dogma-based religion to 
the very root. The decay of organized 
religion is in the air. Material usefulness is 
becoming the measure of all value. In spite 
of all our technological achievements, the 
world is experiencing a great spiritual void. 
Holy days are giving way to holidays. 
Psychotherapy is replacing the counselling 
of priests and pastors. Confession, once con- 
sidered good for the soul, is being looked 
upon as bad for the reputation. The word 
'sermon' in the present-day Western world 
is an unpopular word, and a preacher is 
regarded by some as a salesperson. For 
many, the word 'liberated' means liberated 
from all religions 



The myths and symbols that once gave 
emotional support to humankind have been 
shaken by the cold conclusions of science. 
After the Thirty Years' War, Europe lost 
faith in God, and after two World Wars, 
humankind lost faith in itself. A culture of- 
unbelief and scepticism has pervaded the 
world. Whatever claims the idealists put : 
forth, the Materialists try to disprove. The 
sceptics claim that there is nothing inherent- 
ly spiritual about energy or wave equations. 
To the idealists the fourth dimension may. 
seem to be out of this world, but to the 
sceptics it is no stepping stone to heaven. No 



dogma-based religion can fill the spiritual 
void. What is needed is a spiritual teaching 
that can meet the challenges of science and 
secularism, and make the spiritual quest 
meaningful for all. This is where the value 
of Vedanta lies. 

Since the time of Vivekananda, Vedanta 
has silently but surely influenced the 
thought currents of the world, and built a 
consensus of amity among all the branches 
of human knowledge. When Vivekananda 
visited America, Robert Ingersoll, the 
famous orator and agnostic, told him: 'Forty 
years ago you would have been hanged if 
you had come to preach in this country, or 
you would have been burnt alive. You 
would have been stoned out of the villages 
if you had come even much later.' 11 But 
today the religions are in a process of con- 
tinuous dialogue. The voice of Vedanta can 
be heard in such movements as 'Save the 
Planet', 'Conserve the Forests', 'Preserve the 
Ozone Layer', 'Stop Cruelty to Animals', 
'One World, One Family', and others. At the 



present time, there is more consciousness of 
world unity than ever before. The voice of 
spirituality is becoming louder and louder, 
and the wave of spiritual democracy is 
breaking down the barrier of religiosity. 
Religious belief, for so long sure of its scrip- 
tural evidence, is now looking for the cor- 
roboration of science for its survival. 

VIVEKANANDA: 

WORSHIPPER OF THE LIVING GOD 
Vivekananda was the worshipper of the 



11. Vivekananda: The Yogas and Other Works, p. 87. 



Unity of the xvorld-body, in order to be real , must be organic — and this requires a 
World-Soul that embraces countless diversities of culture, creed, religion, and human 
experience and aspirations . Such a World-Soul must be the Soul of all beings . Vedanta 
designates that World-Soul as the all-pervading Self — of humans, animals; plants, and 
every form of life. 
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living God. He made God in the heart of all 
the sole object of his worship. Even as a child 
he would be overwhelmed to see the suffer- 
ings of the poor. To see God in all and serve 
Him became the passion of his youth, the 
dream of his wandering days. He lived with 
the poor masses of India, slept with them, 
ate with them, cried for their material salva- 
tion. Untiringly, he lobbied for them with 
his master Sri Ramakrishna and at the doors 
of heaven. Service of this living God was the 
joy of his last days. Like Prometheus, he 
brought down the spiritual power from 
heaven and made it spring up on earth in the 
hearts of all. This shifting of God from a far 
off heaven to the human heart, as our inner- 
most Self, marks a momentous ad v cine e in 
the spiritual history of the world. 

Vivekananda passed away in 1902 before 
reaching the age of forty. But he left behind 



a promise for his living God: 

And may I be born again and again, 
and suffer thousands of miseries, so that 
I may worship the only God that exists, 
the only God I believe in, the sum total of 
all souls. And above all, my God the 
wicked, my God the miserable, my God 
the poor of all races of all species, is the 
especial object of my worship. 12 

It may be that I shall find it good to 
get outside my body — to cast it off like a 
worn-out garment. But I shall not cease 
to work. I shall inspire men everywhere, 
until the world shall know that it is one 
with God. 13 □ 



12. Ibid., p. 929. 

13. Ibid., p. 179. 



Interview with Swami Vivekananda 



(Continued from page 83) 

'Your last remarks, Swami, raise another with regard to your own people. Could you 



question. In what sense is Sri Ramakrishna 
a part of this awakened Hinduism?' 

'That is not for me to determine', said the 
Swami. 'I have never preached per- 
sonalities. My own life is guided by the en- 
thusiasm of this great soul; but others will 
decide for themselves how far they share in 
this attitude. Inspiration is not filtered out to 
the world through one channel, however 
great. Each generation should be inspired 
afresh. Are we not all God?' 

'Thank you. I have only one question 
more to ask you. You have defined the 
attitude and function of your movement 



in the same way characterize your methods 
of action as a whole?' 

'Our method/ said the Swami, 'is very 
easily described. It simply consists in reas- 
serting the national life. Buddha preached 
renunciation. India heard, and yet in six cen- 
turies she reached her greatest height. The 
secret lies there. The national ideals of India 
are RENUNCIATION and SERVICE. Inten- 
sify her in those channels and the rest will 
take care of itself. The banner of the spiritual 
cannot be raised too high in this country. In 
it alone is salvation.' □ 



He knows this supreme abode, this Brahman, in which is placed the Universe and 
which shines holy. Those wise ones indeed, who having become deSireless, worship 
this (enlightened) person, transcend this human seed. 

— Mundaka Upanisad, III.ii.1 




Advaita in the Modem World 



WILLIAM PAGE 

Creeds may satisfy groups to some extent, but of necessity they are parochial 
Today's world requires more Advaitins — people who are whole-heartedly committed to 
realizing the nondual and unifying spiritual Reality that is Brahman. For, Advaita is 
non-credal, and in it all creeds attain their full potential . 

The author teaches at the English Language Center, Thammasat University, 
Thailand. 



If you were to ask me what the status of 
Advaita is in the modern world, I should 
have to say it is that of an orphan. The 
modern world is a disaster area, and the 
daily news presents an ongoing spectacle of 
multiplicity run amok. There seems to be an 
ever-escalating trend toward divisiveness, 
fragmentation, contentiousness, and chaos. 
To suggest that there is an abiding unity 
underlyin g all this turmoil is to invite smiles 
all around, and perhaps polite queries as to 
the condition of one's brain. 

Where is that one shining Brahman? In 
all this, no doubt — but well hidden. The 
modern world, with all its shallow glitz, its 
hype, its vulgarity, its addiction to con- 
sumerism, contentiousness, and greed, is 
antithetical to Brahman. One is tempted to 
say, with Chuang Tzu, 'The world has lost 
the Tao, and the Tao has lost the world/ 

Yet, paradoxically, the world with all its 
flaws is a manifestation of Brahman. 
Brahman has so thoroughly wrapped Itself 
in Maya that it takes a rare mind indeed to 
even guess at Its existence. If you try to tell 
modern man that the universe is essentially 
one, with a spiritual basis, he will laugh. Lao 
Tzu anticipated this long ago: 'When 
ignorant people hear of the Tao, they laugh. 
If they did not laugh, it would not be the 
Tao/ 



Modern man is a sceptic, grounded in the 
empirical world. He believes what he sees, 
and what he sees is multiplicity. So he can 
be forgiven his incredulity when Vedantists 
claim that reality is one. If reality is one, he 
will say, why don't we See it? Multiplicity is 
such an obvious fact that any one who in- 
sists on an underlying oneness has got to 
have his head either up in the clouds or 
buried in the sand. Vedantists, the sceptic 
will say, assert the unbelievable in the face 
of the undeniable. 

Well, the Vedantist will reply, multi- 
plicity is only the surface of things. Beneath 
it, behind it, supporting it, is the one Reality, 
the imperishable Brahman. Just as the waves 
are many but the ocean is one, so the empiri- 
cal world is many but the Underlying Reality 
is one. Modern man is very clever, but if he 
were really clever he would look a bit 
deeper, and try to see the ocean beneath the 
waves. 

Modem man will respond by asking 
what evidence we have that Brahman exists. 
It is easy to assert the existence of a transcen- 
dent Reality — but where is the proof? 

Here the average Vedantist is in an 
awkward position. Unless he has realized 
Brahman himself, unless he can claim, 'I 



(Continued on page 115) 




Vedanta as Political Ideology: 
The Passion of Vivekananda 



PROF. D. PRITHIPAUL 

D. Prithipaul, Professor Emeritus , who had been teaching Indian philosophies and 
religions at the University of Alberta, Canada, observes: ' Vivekananda does not call for 
a return to a golden age that existed in some remote time in history nor does he 'believe 
that Humanity is evolving towards the attainment of an apocalyptic fulfilment in a 
cosmic omega point . ' He gave forth instead 'the rallying call for the re-discovery of the 
great religion bequeathed by the ancient rsis'. For, this spiritual rejuvenation would 
give rise to a 'virile concept of Man., .of uninhibited daring so essential for the tuition's 
political freedom. The author , it appears, wishes to suggest that every Indian ought to go 
back to Vivekananda for one's own good and for the good of the world. 

The role of the State where he lived. One may be tempted to 

Most of the important philosophers in attribute this indifference to his lack of for- 
the West have dwelt on the importance of mal university or college education and to 
the State as a regulative norm in the daily the consequent lack of understanding of the 
lives of the individual citizens. It is sig- political and economic effects of alien rule 
nificant, in contrast, that the thinkers in the on the daily lives of the Indians. In speech 
Vedic tradition have paid scant attention to after speech delivered by Swami 
the State as an ontological reality. The smrti Vivekananda one can hear no echo of anger 
writers have indeed considered the art of or resentment with the nefarious and ruth- 
government as an integral part of dharma. less economic harshness imposed upon a 
The Rdmdyana and the Mahabhdrata repre- weakened population by alien rule. Indeed 
sent successful persuasions in bringing he was the first to transform the ideal and 
home to the individual citizen that what the practice of sannyasa by integrating it 
counts most in social life is the public with the ideal and practice of Karma Yoga, 
morality that favours the self-fulfilment of Perhaps for the first time in the history of 
each. While religious practices re tarn their India Vivekananda sends out the sadhus 
relevance and their particularities within the into the streets to carry out relief work when 
economy of the family it has always been plague, or cholera, or floods struck at the 
dharma that the Vedic tradition has regarded defenceless poor. Yet he does not call for 
as essential in the relationships which the revolt against the aggressor: his call does not 
individual entertains with others in civi- extent the message of those who staged the 
lized society. first War of Independence. There is nothing 

of the heroism of the Jhansi ki Rani, or of 
Poverty and Spirituality Bhahadur Shah Zafar's lament over the 

When one reads the life story of Sri failure of his revolt, in the Swami 
Ramakrishna one does not come across any Vivekananda's stirring call upon the people 
indication of his being aware of the extreme to rise and affirm themselves 
poverty into which the rule of the British 

had sunk India, in particular of Bengal His visit to the West exerted a transfor- 
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mative impact upon his conscience. India 
had a reason to be proud, he kept on saying 
on his return from attending the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. In his view India 
was one, unified in the integrative vision of 
the Vedic seers. He sees in the expression, 
'Ekam-sad-viprd-bahudhd vadanti’ ('Reality is 
one, the learned speak of it as manifold'), the 
fundamental justification of Vedic 
tolerance: divinity in the Hindu tradition is 
not a tribal concept. It includes all articula- 
tions of Man's relation to the Ultimate: the 
forms vary, but the essence which they 
manifest is the Same. Just as the social struc- 
ture of castes recognizes hierarchy and dif- 
ference in daily life, but each being is the 
Same in its metaphysical reality, so do all 
religions constitute the various forms of the 
same reality. This idea was late reformu- 
lated in the first chapter of Western Religions 
and Indian Thought , undoubtedly the most 
significant contribution of S. Radhakrishnan 
to the literature on comparative religion. 

Many Indians — especially during the* 
period of the struggle for independence 
from British rule — felt that their country had 
become weak and got conquered on account 
of the dominance of the Vedanta in Indian 
culture and especially on account of its con- 
cept of Maya. Vivekananda provides a 
refreshing view of Maya. He unambiguous- 
ly defines it as a statement of the fact of this 
universe, of how it is going on. He says: 

Animals are living upon plants, men 
upon animals and, worst of all, upon 
one another, the strong upon the weak. 
This is going on everywhere, and this is 
Maya. What solution do you find for 
this? We hear every day many explana- 
tions, and are told that in the long run all 
will be good. Taking it for granted that 
this is possible, why should there be this 
diabolical way of doing good? Why can- 
not good be done through good, instead 
of through these diabolical methods? 



The descendants of the human beings of 
today will be happy; but why must there 
be all this suffering now? There is no 
solution. This is Maya 1 

One can find in such statements the prece- 
dents of Mahatma Gandhi's insistence on 
the necessity of the means to be as pure and 
good as the end. But the interpretation 
which Vivekananda gives to the term 
'Maya' is drawn from his perception of the 
prosperity of Christian nations being the 
outcome of their preying on non-Christian 
nations. Without saying it directly he argues 
that 'Maya' is a form of exploitation, of the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, of the 
application of 'matsya-nyaya' on a global 
scale. He argues that if all nations become 
Christi-an then there will no more be any 
non-Christian nation to prey upon and ac- 
cordingly the argument of prosperity being 
inseparable from being Christian destroys 
itself. He harks back to the man in the forest 

who does not know how to be jealous, to 
be in law courts, to pay taxes, to be 
blamed by society, to be ruled over day 
and night by the most tremendous tyran- 
ny that human diabolism ever invented, 
which pries into the secretes of every 
human heart . 2 

Vivekananda and Maya 
Maya is also an aspect of progress which 
brings in its wake pain as well as pleasure, 
so for Vivekananda Maya 

is not a theory for the explanation of the 
world: it is simply a statement of the facts 
as they exist, that the very basis of our 
being is contradictory, that everywhere 
we have to move through this tremen- 



1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 2, 
p..94 

2. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 96. 
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dous contradiction, that wherever there 
is good, there must be also be evil, and 
wherever there is evil, there must be 
some good, wherever there is life, death 
must follow as its shadow, and everyone 
who smiles will have to weep, and vice 
versa. Nor can this state of things be 
remedied . 3 

The Vedanta is neither pessimistic, nor 
optimistic. It takes the world as it is, and 
postulates that there is nothing that is 
absolutely good as there is nothing that is 
absolutely evil. Fire may burn a child; but it 
also cooks a meal for a starving man. the 
contradictions are only relative. The Vedan- 
tist looks at this worldly situation with a 
sense of irony. Man takes himself out of the 
mess of contradictions by work which 
lessens misery and frees from the web of 
ambiguities. 



What fills one with wonder even today is 
the manner in which Vivekananda 
eulogizes the ideal of renunciation in his 
public speeches, as if it is the most natural 
and easy thing to do. For him renunciation 
is the essential characteristic of the religious 
life, the infinite, he argues, is always trying 
to express itself in the finite, though this is 
impossible, 

and it will then have to beat a retreat, and 
this beating a retreat means renunciation 
which is the real beginning of religion . 4 



3. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 97. 

4. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 99-100. 



Agnosticism is not a solution to the prob- 
lem of living within the egg of Maya. The 
transcendence of Maya lies only in a doing, 
in a striving towards freedom. Maya is a 
collective, cosmic neurosis woven into the 
fabric of the natural mix of good and evil. 
The Vedanta thus takes cognizance of the 
necessity of the Man's taking hold of his 
destiny and liberating himself, from the 
determinations of place and time, in an 
experience that transcends the natural. For 
Vivekananda agnosticism denies the pos- 
sibility of the individual initiating the move- 
ment of his freedom. It ignores the finality 
of Man and of his ultimate destiny. As such 
agnosticism cannot be an efficient means for 
the dissolution of Maya. Agnosticism does 
not even rise to the level of a contemplation. 
It remains confined to its aesthetic limita- 
tions. 

On his return from his tour of the West, 
especially after his stirring success a the Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago, Swami 
Vivekananda gave a series of lectures in 
which he poured out his enthusiasm of 
being a Hindu and his immense love for his 
Motherland. Despite his direct acquaintance 
with the high level of material prosperity 
available in the West, Vivekananda does not 
seem to entertain any political under- 
standing of the soul-destroying poverty into 
which India had been plunged and which 
could not escape his eyes. One scarcely 
encounters in his speeches any trace of anger 
or resentment with the dehumanizing effect 
of the British Raj on the Indian masses. On 
the contrary he is driven by a frenzy of 
eagerness to move the Indian masses to a 
reintegration of what they have lost and 
neglected to preserve. It is this loss which, 
he argues, lies at the root of Indian weak- 
ness, poverty and of the abject condition in 
which Indians are wallowing. He sees the 
world as a whole in which each nation con- 
tributes its share, its specific genius. 



The Vedanta suddenly becomes a 
virile ideology, a purusnkdra, that 
invites the imagination to recapture the 
unique and soul-elevating message that 
the ancient seers gave on the basis of 
their own experience, Indians should 
relive that experience. 
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Let others talk of politics, of the glory 
of acquisition of immense wealth poured 
in by trade, of power and spread of com- 
mercialism, of the glorious fountain of 
physical liberty, but these the Hindu 
mind does not understand and does not 
want to understand. Touch him on 
spirituality, on religion, on God, on the 
soul, on the infinite, on spiritual 
freedom, and I assure you, the lowest 
peasant in India is better informed op 
these subjects than many a so-called 
philosopher in other lands. I have said, 
gentlemen, that we have yet something 
to teach to the world. This is the very 
reason, the raison d'etre, that this nation 
has lived on, in spite of hundreds of years 
of persecution, in spite of nearly a 
thousand year of foreign rule and foreign 
oppression. This nation still lives; the 
raison d'etre is, it still holds to god, to the 
treasure-house of religion and 
spirituality . 5 

Vivekananda is not known to have 
referred at any time to Hegel or Karl Marx, 
or to the Commune in Paris; or even to the 
first stirrings of nationalism in the voices of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, B.K. Gokhale and others, 
though by the time he was making those 
lofty and heroic utterances, resonant with 
the boldness of the upanishadic seers, the 
Congress Party had already been in exist 
ence for about a generation. One must also 
bear in mind that at the time when 
Vivekananda sent forth his call for the 
spiritual redress and regeneration of the 
Indian, China was undergoing the trials of 
the end of an imperial dynasty and of the 
rise of republican ideals under the impulse 
of Sun Yat Sen's activism, the isolationist 
United States of America was bent upon 
itself under the weight of the Monroe 
doctrine, the African Continent and the 
whole of South Asia still lay crushed under 



the iron heels of the imperialisms of Britain, 
France, Holland; and Lenin was getting 
ready to say and act. 

Indian zveakness 

Nevertheless Vivekananda roundly con- 
demns his contemporaries for their weak- 
ness; his faithfulness to the sources of his 
experience lead him to be honest with him- 
self and with his listeners. We must not for- 
get that Vivekananda relied mostly on the 
spoken word to make his ideas felt. He is 
perhaps the only social reformer in the 
twentieth century to have used oratory as 
the only effective means to rouse the Indian 
elites from their slumber. It would have 
been easy for him to lay the blame of India's 
weakness at the door of the foreign ruler, 
especially of the British who, with a con- 
science untrammelled with Christian 
scruples, relentlessly impoverished the 
nation with their politics of greed and 
rapacity. Vivekananda goes to the heart of 
the matter. And the root cause of the misery 
which overwhelmed his youthful con- 
science, he constantly emphasizes, lies in the 
collective forgetting of the teaching of the 
Vedas and of the spirit of the Vedanta. He 
calls to the people to rise, not in revolt 
against the foreign oppressor, but in revolt 
against their own self-alienation, to repos- 
sess, not the wealth of the nation, but the 
wealth of the spirit lost. 

...Stand and die in your own 
strength; if there is any sin in the world, 
it is weakness; avoid all weakness, for 
weakness is sin; weakness is death. 6 - 

. . .Because, in spite of the greatness of 
the Upanishads, in spite of our boasted 
ancestry of sages, compared to many 
other races, I must tell you that we are 
weak, very weak. First of all is our physi- 
cal weakness. That physical weakness is 



5. Ibid., vol. 3. p. 148. 



6. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 151. 
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the cause of at least one-third of our 
miseries. We are lazy, we cannot work; 
we cannot combine, we do not love each 
other; we are intensely selfish, not three 
of us can come together without hating 
each other, without being jealous of each 
other. That is the state in which we are — 
hopelessly disorganized mobs, immen- 
sely selfish, fighting each other for cen- 
turies as to whether a certain mark is to 
be put on our forehead this way or that 
way, writing volumes and volumes 
upon such momentous questions as to 
whether the look of a man spoils my food 
or not! . . .We cannot expect anything high 
from a race whose whole brain energy 
has been occupied in such wonderfully 
beautiful problems and researches! 7 

Vivekananda's view of progress 
Vivekananda rejects the Western ideol- 
ogy of linear evolution and progress by 
using the vantage point of the doctrine of 
Maya. There is no intrinsic evolution in the 
sphere of Maya. That is not a reality on 
which one must build one's vision of man's 
destiny. What counts ultimately is the 
manifestation of the Self within . 8 At the time 
of Vivekananda's flourishing the positive 
sciences were triumphant: the first world 
war had not yet loomed above the horizon, 
the belligerent preparations of Delcasse and 
Kaiser Wilhem being not apparent even to 
the well-informed public. The West was 
intoxicated with the triumphalism of 
Science and of its successes, in Biology, in 
Physics, in Chemistry, in Medicine. The idea 
of progress which the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had elaborated as the 
triumph of Reason was well entrenched and 
even adopted by the new westernized elites 
of India. Against such a background 
Vivekananda's denunciation of the Western 
idea of evolution and of progress must have 



been an act of significant courage. 

Again, we often hear that it is one of 
the features of evolution that it 
eliminates evil, and this evil being con- 
tinually eliminated from the world, at 
last only good will remain. That is very 
nice to hear, and it panders to the vanity 
of those who have enough of this world's 
goods, who have not a hard struggle to 
face every day, and are not being crushed 
under the wheel of this so-called evolu- 
tion. It is very good and comforting in- 
deed to such fortunate ones. The com- 
mon herd may suffer, but they do not 
care; let them die, they are of no conse- 
quence. Very good, yet this argument is 
fallacious from beginning to end. It takes 
for granted, in the first place, that 

a 

manifested good and evil in this world 
are two absolute realities. In the second 
place, it makes a still worse assumption, 
that the amount of good is an increasing 
quantity and the amount of evil is a 
decreasing quantity. So, if evil is being 
eliminated in this way, by what they call 
evolution, there will come a time when 
all this evil will be eliminated and what 
remains will be all good.... As we in- 
crease our power to be happy, we also 
increase our power to suffer, and some- 
times I am inclined to think that if we 
increase our power to become happy in 
arithmetical progression, we shall in- 
crease, on the other hand, our power to 
become miserable in geometrical 
progression. We who are progressing 
know that the more we progress, the 
more avenues are opened to pain as well 
as to pleasure. And this is Maya . 9 

Vivekananda indeed calls for a revolt, a 
revolt of the spirit. The Hindu is a spirit 
which the sword cannot cut, the fire cannot 
bum, the water cannot melt, the air cannot 



7. Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 241-2. 

8. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 239. 



9. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 95-7. 
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dry — words and phrases borrowed from the 
Upanishads and from the Gita. But he in- 
vests them with the immediacy of his own 
immediate experience and the spontaneity 
of his conviction. 

The Ideal Man 

The Hindu believes that every soul is 
a circle whose circumference is nowhere, 
but whose centre is located in the body, 
and that death means the change of this 
centre from body to body. Nor is the soul 
bound by the conditions of matter. In its 
very essence, it is free, unbounded, holy, 
pure, and perfect. But somehow or other 
it finds itself tied down to matter, and 
thinks of itself as matter . 10 

He formulates ancient utterances to declare 
that the Hindu is not the freak of a terrible 
law of causation; he wants to come face to 
face with the reality beyond the senses; the 
proof of the existence of the soul is in realiz- 
ing it directly and that becomes the seal and 
condition of perfection. Being is not a matter 
of belief, but of itself. 

In Vivekananda's spiritual and moral 
perspective it is only in the Vedic scriptures 
that one can come across the exact definition 
of the perfect Man. The Hindu is a child of 
immortal bliss; he is naturally holy and per- 
fect; it is a sin to call a man a sinner when he 
is actually a divinity on earth. 

Come up, O lions, and shake off the 
delusion that you are sheep; you are 
souls immortal, spirits free, blest and 
eternal; ye are not matter, ye are not 
bodies; matter is your servant, not you 
the servant of matter . 11 

Such a virile concept of Man lends itself 
to a statement of uninhibited daring. This is 



10. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 9. 

11. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 11. 



perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
Vivekananda's call to India at the turn of the 
century. He resolutely, without any hesita- 
tion and with infinite self-confidence criss- 
crosses the sub-continent with the rallying 
call for the re-discovery of the great religion 
bequeathed by the ancient rsis. The Vedanta 
suddenly becomes a virile ideology, a 
purusakara, that invites the imagination to 
recapture the unique and soul-elevating 
message that the ancient seers gave on the 
basis of their own experience. Indians 
should relive that experience; that they do 



When one considers the ardour of the I 
oral aspect of Vwekananda's Karma- J 
Yoga, one finds therein the entire 
programme which Mahatma Gandhi 
was later to implement during the forty 
years of his campaign for independence. 1 



not realize the urgency of this task is because 
they -have allowed themselves to forget 
what should have never been left in the dark 
alleys of history. Before Vivekananda no one 
in India — not even Dayananda Saraswati — 
had issued such a stirring call for virile man- 
hood, for national independence, by the 
teaching of the old truths. What strikes one 
in this message — if one may use a compara- 
tive method to look at the issue in a global 
perspective — is that Vivekananda does not 
call for a return to a golden age that existed 
in some remote time in history. It will be left 
to Mahatma Gandhi to refer to Ramrajya as 
a symbol which the masses, reared on the 
annual performances of the Ramlila, would 
easily understand. Nor does Vivekananda 
believe that Humanity is evolving towards 
the attainment of an apocalyptic fulfilment 
in a cosmic omega point. Futurity has no 
relevance to the virile self-fulfilment which 
he advocates. The upanishadic fulfilment 
cuts through the gordian knot of the Maya- 
moment in a vertical, complete appropria- 
tion of Self-knowledge and selfless action in 
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a Now-etemity. Vivekanandahas moreover 
no time for references to myths. He is driven 
to issue his call and to press upon his lis- 
teners to do — in the immediacy of Now! He 
appeals for an inner transformation, for a 
return to the anthropological authenticity as 
defined by the ancient texts. Let the Indian 
return to his roots, let him be himself, let him 
realize himself, and ail the national find 
social problems would be solved. It is 
spiritual decadence that had brought India 
into such a pitiable state. 

The timeless realization of Truth 
rejuvenates: it is not conditioned by evolu- 
tion, or by progress, or by history, or by 
becoming. 'Truth does not pay homage to any 
society, ancient or modern. Society has to pay 
homage to Truth .../ 12 

Vedanta becomes heroic in his oratory. 
He says: 

What good is it to talk of the strength 
of your muscles, of the superiority of 
your western institutions, if you cannot 
make Truth square with your society, if 
you cannot build up a society into which 
the highest Truth will fit? What is the 
good of this boastful talk about your 
grandeur and greatness, if you stand up 
and say, 'This courage is not practical'. Is 
nothing practical but pounds, shillings 
and pence? If so, why boast of your 
society? That society is the greatest, where 
the highest truths become practical. That is 
my opinion, and if society is not fit for the 
highest truths, make it so; and the sooner, 
the better. Stand up, men and women, in 
this spirit, dare to believe in the Truth, 
dare to practise the Truth ! 13 

And this is how he understands the ideal 
Man to be: 



12. Ibid., vol. 2. p. 84. 

13. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 85. 



The ideal man is he who, in the midst 
of the greatest silence and solitude, finds 
the intensest activity, and in the midst of 
the intensest activity finds the silence 
and solitude of the desert. He has learnt 
the secret of restraint, he has controlled 
himself. He goes through the streets of a 
big city with all its traffic, and his mind 
is as calm as if he were in a cave, where 
not a sound could reach him; and he is 
intensely working all the time. That is the 
ideal of Karma-Yoga, and if you have 
attained to that you have really learnt the 
secret of work . 14 

The dozvnfall of India 

Vivekananda has a strange, arresting ex- 
planation for the downfall of India. He at- 
tributes it to the separation between Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism: the Buddhists cannot 
stand without the brain and philosophy of 
the Brahmins, nor the Brahmin without the 
heart of the Buddhist. That is why, he fur- 
ther adds, the country is populated with 
three hundred millions of beggars, and that 
is why India has been the slave of con- 
querors for a thousand years . 15 

When one considers the ardour of the 
oral aspect of Vivekananda's Karma- Yoga 
one finds therein the entire programme 
which Mahatma Gandhi was later to imple- 
ment during the forty years of his campaign 
for independence The Gandhian ethos 
evinces the same insistence of the purity of 
means to match the purity of ends. 
Vivekananda refers to a yogi, a tnauni, who 
did not speak and did not teach anyone. But 
during a conversation the yogi once told 
him the secret of work: 'Let the end and the 
means be joined into one .' 16 That is, when 
one works, one must not think of anything 
beyond. Historically, Gandhiji is not the 



14. Ibid., vpl. 1, p. 34. 

15. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 23. 

16. Ibid., vol. 1. p. 71. 
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originator of the insistence on the spiritual 
essence of man: he made that aspect of the 
upanishadic teaching the mainstay of his 
non-violent struggle. Besides it is the belief 
in the omnipresence of the Atman in all 
beings that Gandhi, with heroic persistence 
and undiminished perseverance, avoided 
conflict with the Muslims and with the 
British rulers. Gandhi's nationalism was 
already spelled out by Vivekananda several 
decades earlier. In his reply to the address 
delivered by the Maharaja of Ramnad (who 
had financed his voyage to Chicago) Vivek- 
ananda had these stirring words: 

Your Highness of Ramnad, if there 
has been any work done by my humble 
self in the cause of our religion and our 
motherland in the Western countries, if 
any little work has been done in rousing 
the sympathies of our own people by 
drawing their attention to the ines- 



flf (Stvami Vivekananda) calls to the 
people to rise, not in revolt against the 
foreign oppressor, but in revolt against 
their oxon self -alienation, to repossess , 
not the xvealth of the nation, but the 
tvealth of the spirit lost. 



timable jewels that, they know not, are. 
lying deep buried about their own 
home — if, instead of dying of thirst and 
drinking dirty ditch water elsewhere out 
of the blindness of ignorance, they are 
being called to go and drink from the 
eternal fountain which is flowing peren- 
nially by their own home — if anything 
has been done to rouse our people 
towards action, to make them under- 
stand that in everything, religion and 
religion alone is the life of India, and 
when that goes India will die, in spite of 
politics, in spite of social reforms, in spite 
of Kubera's wealth poured upon the 
head of every one of her children — if 



anything has been done towards this 
end, India and every country where any 
work has been done owe much of it to 
you. Raja of Ramnad.. . .Great works are 
to be done, wonderful powers have to be 
worked out, we have to teach other 
nations many things... This is the 
motherland of philosophy, of 
spirituality, and of ethics, of sweetness, 
gentleness, and love. These still exist, 
and my experience of the world leads me 
to stand on firm ground and make the 
bold statement that India is still the first 
and foremost of all the nations of the 
world in these respects. . . .In this land are, 
still, religion and spirituality. .. .Give up! 
That is the watchword of the Indian 
religions. This world is a delusion of two 
days.... Beyond is the Infinite, beyond 
this world of delusion; let us seek 
that. . . . the characteristic of my nation is 
this transcendentalism, this struggle to 
go beyond, this daring to tear the veil off 
the face of nature and have at any risk, at 
any price, a glimpse of the 
beyond. . . .Aye, in spite of the sparkle and 
glitter of Western civilization, in spite of 
all its marvellous manifestation of 
power, standing upon this platform, I tell 
them to their face that it is all vain. It is 
vanity of vanities. God alone lives. The 
soul alone lives. Spirituality alone lives. 
Hold on to that. 17 

It is perhaps to be regretted that in the 

decades that have intervened since the voice 

of Vivekananda was stilled India has so little 

to show as the deserving response to his call. 

If one of the rsis he loved so much were to 

• • 

come back, with him as the guide for a tour 
across contemporary India, what would he 
say to the Indian so enamoured of his 
secular pursuits * which have been deter- 
mined by ideologies born of the Western 
stuff of the vanity of vanities? □ 



17. Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 146-9. 




The Kite 



MS. NOBEENA GHOSH 

In this remarkably insightful poem, Ms. Ghosh, of Calcutta, compares individuals to 
kites — each distinct from the other, each with its own unpredictable flight, but each 
controlled by a line. As a kite floats cff into the infinite blue sky when its lines is cut, so 
too does a rare soul float away into the infinite effulgence cf the Divine when its line of 
worldly attachment gets cut. 



The day was clear, the sky was blue 
The breeze was blowing just right; 

In the midst of several others 
Was one big blue kite. 

It was simple, with no tassels or trails. 
Nor with great skill did it fly; 

It just floated here & there 
Writing poems in the sky. 

Around it, the battle was on, 

A frenzy of string and kite; 

But the big blue one unaware of this. 
Was blissful in its flight. 

Unaware of other kites 
Whistling through the wind; 
Unaware of their fight to survive. 
Unaware of enemy or friend. 

The only thing of which it was aware 
Was the very thin long line 
Which jerked every now and then 
As if of the Earth to it remind. 

Everytime the last verse 
Of each poem the kite did write, 

A gentle tug pulled it 
to another different height. 

Thus writing different poems. 

Each with unfinished end. 

The big blue kite sailed on 
With complete trust in the wind. 



(Please turn over) 
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All of a sudden it shivered and tensed 
In ecstasy and pain combined. 

As a passing kite on whistling by 
Severed its earthing line. 

The big blue kite with one big sweep 
Now finished each unfinished verse. 

And then rose up in supreme flight. 

Free of all tugs and jerks. 

The blue of the kite and the blue of the sky 
Then merged into one. 

As the kite rose higher out of sight 
Towards the midday Sun. 

The day was clear, the sky was blue. 

The breeze was blowing just right; 

All the kites were turning to Earth, 

• 

Except for one big blue kite. □ 



Advaita in the Modern World 

(Continued from page 105) 



have seen it, I have perceived it, my con- 
sciousness has been flooded with that vast 
shining One' — he will be hard put to offer 
convincing proof. And unfortunately most 
of us are in his position. Those who talk 
about Brahman are many; those who have 
realized it are few. In the absence of personal 
experience, we are forced to appeal to 
authority. All we can say is that the ancient 
sages — and some not so ancient — have real- 
ized Brahman, and we accept their tes- 
timony as valid. We can also cite recent 
sages like Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, who experienced Brahman, were 
transformed by the experience, and trans- 
formed others. 

The sceptic is not likely to be impressed 
by such evidence, and this is one reason why 
Advaita is an orphan in the modern world. 
No religious philosophy can have an impact 
on the world unless it has living exemplars, 
and those who have had the nondual 
experience are relatively few. 



One of the reasons the world is in such a 
mess is that too many people lack the 
universal worldview that Advaita provides. 
Their outlook tends to be tribal: parochial, 
narrow-minded, and fanatical Advaita 
could be a force for healing and unity. It 
could help to bind up the wounds of the 
world by affirming the fundamental one- 
ness of all living beings. But it cannot do that 
unless it has adherents who have realized its 
truth and are willing to proclaim it to others. 

So if Advaita is an orphan in the modem 
world, it is partly our fault. If we want it to 
have an impact on the world, we have to 
begin with ourselves. First we have to real- 
ize the nondual truth then we have to 
proclaim it to the world. In short, we need 
to produce from within our ranks an army 
of Vivekanandas. A big army: because the 
problems of the world are greater and more 
complicated than when Vivekananda lived. 
A daunting task: but if we are easily 
daunted, what sort of Vedantists are we? □ 




Sri Shankara and Modern Man 

SWAMI SMARANANANDA 

The following is a pithy elucidation of some important teachings of the great 
Acharya. It rebuts widely held misconceptions , and shows how vital Sri Shankara' s 
Advaita philosophy is to the modem world. 

The author is the President of Ramakrishna Math , Madras, and a Trustee of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 



Sri Shankaracharya, who lived twelve 
hundred years ago, and the modem man 
voyaging to the moon; the Acharya, who 
said this world is only a superimposition on 
Reality, and the modem man for whom 
objects perceived by the senses are alone 
true — what can indeed be in common be 
tween them? 

Historically speaking, Swami Vivek- 
ananda's assessment of Shankara is sig- 
nificant: 'Advaita has twice saved India 
from materialism The materialism that 
prevailed before Buddha was a crude sort of 
materialism. . .Buddha brought Vedanta to 
light, gave it to the people and saved India. 
A thousand years after, a similar state of 
things prevailed. . . .the masses brought their 
gods and devils and hobgoblins out again, 
and a tremendous hotch-potch was made of 
Buddhism in India. TheN Shankaracharya 
arose and once more revivified the Vedanta 
philosophy. By Buddha the moral side of the 
philosophy was laid stress upon, and by 
Shankara, the intellectual side. He worked 
out, rationalized, and placed before men the 
wonderful system of Advaita . 1 

Today, since the nineteenth century, 
Indians influenced by the western culture 
have joined their western patrons in making 
many uncharitable criticisms about Sri 
Shankara and his philosophy. These spring 



1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 2, 
pp. 138-9. 



mainly from misconceptions, resulting from 
a lack of knowledge of Sri Shank ara's com- 
mentaries in the original. These criticisms 
can be briefly summed up as follows: 

(i) Shankara was against karma of all 
kinds, and this made the people lazy and 
averse to all useful activity. 

(ii) Shankara's philosophy was life- 
negating and pessimistic. 

(iii) His outlook was narrow. 

(iv) He had nothing for the 
householders — all for the Sannyasin only. 

Before we answer these charges, let us 
remember that a prophet comes to fulfil the 
need of his times. So before passing judge- 
ments about him, we must not lose sight of 
the historical perspective. Our judgement 
must take into account the time and the 
clime of the prophet's work. The norms and 
values of the present day should not be 
applied to judge a person who lived so long 
back. 

The reader may say, 'Well, then, why 
bother about Sri Shankara? He was meant 
for his historical period and not for the 
modem man/ To this our reply is that every 
great teacher of humanity has focussed the 
attention of the people on certain eternal 
values. Only with regard to their practical 
application, they taught practices suitable 
for their particular age. But the eternal 
values they represented are true for all 
times. 
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One of the important aspects of modem 
thought is the place occupied by reason and 
rationalism. The scientific approach 
demands a rational outlook, because then 
alone it becomes universal. In this respect, 
we should remember that Sri Shankara has 
built up his philosophy on the adamantine 
rock of strong reasoning, which even the 
best philosopher of modem times finds dif- 
ficult to refute. 

Man needs a satisfying world-view (ivd- 
tanschauung) to live by. Only a scientific and 
universal philosophy can fulfil such a need. 
Sri Shankara gave such a philosophy, the 
Advaita Vedanta, to the world twelve cen- 
turies back. That it was misunderstood in 
course of time is another matter. We will 
come to this point later. Now we shall try to 
answer the objections against Shankara, 
mentioned earlier. 

(i) Shankara was against karma of all 
kinds : This is totally wrong. Let us look at the 
picture properly. When Sri Shankara 
appeared on the Indian scene, what was the 



Upanishads was also ignored by these 

Acharyas. 2 The mistakes committed in the 

pre-Buddhistic period were about to be 

repeated. It was at this juncture that Sri 

Shankara appeared. While placing Advaita 

Vedanta on the firm footing of the 

Upanishads, which form part of the Vedas, 

he also took extraordinary pains to show 

that one should not plunge headlong into 

karma-kdnda. Karma cannot be the goal of life. 

When he said this, he meant the ritualism of 

the Vedic karma-kdnda , and not work in 

• • 9 

general. Otherwise, if he believed in no 
work at all, but only in quietism, how can 
we justify the tremendous volume of work 
done by him in a short span of 32 years? He 
wrote the wonderful commentaries on the 
Upanishads, the Gita, and the Brahma- 
Sutras, apart from numerous stotras and 
treatises; he traversed the length and 
breadth of the land twice, meeting scholars 
and defeating in argument the opponents of 
Vedanta; he established the four 
monasteries in the four comers of India; he 
evolved a system of worship for the com- 



fietiitis adBrahma-^mU^ not a Maydvadi~ JMakeipurmsicm one of true knowledge* 
and seethe world ait Brahman . This is the highest artdeorrect vision, not just looking nt 
thetw ofvournose* * 



position? Buddhism, which had ruled the 
roost for over a thousand years, had horribly 
degenerated. The decadent form of Bud- 
dhism had given rise to many diabolic prac- 
tices in the name of religion. The 
philosophies of Buddhism, full of sophistry, 
did not give the people a place to stand" 
upon. 

On the other side, the MTmamsakas like 

Prabhakara, Kumarila Bhatta, and Mandana 

9 « « 

Misra were trying to revive the Vedic 
religion by resuming the ceremonials of the 
karma-kdnda . It was forgotten that over- 
emphasis on Vedic rituals was responsible, 
for the birth of Buddhism and Jainism. The 
discouragement of the rituals by the 



mon man by his san-mata-pravartana, wor- 
ship of six deities. Finally, he got renovated 
and rededicated many temples in India, and 
arranged for their maintenance on a per- 
manent basis. The shrines of Badrinath, 
Kedamath, and Pashupatinath in the 
Himalayas are witnesses to this even today. 
How many persons in history can claim to 
have accomplished so much in so short a 
time? Still to say that he was against all 
activity? Did he then go against his own 
teachings? So the criticism that he was 
responsible for the passivity of the people is 

2. 'Plavd-hi-ete adrdlid yajm-rupd . . / (Mundaka- 
Upanisad, 1.2.7). 
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totally misplaced. 

(ii) Shankar as philosophy is life-negat- 
ing and pessimistic: First of all, let us remem- 
ber that it was Sri Shankara who gave a 
positive turn to the negative philosophy of 
Buddhist sunya-vdda. He replaced it by 
Brahma-vada, that is, everything has pure 
existence as its basis. The various objects, the 
names and forms are only upddhis, rather 
limiting adjuncts, adhering to the one and 
only substance, namely, pure existence. As it 
is asked in the Katha-Upanisad, 'Asti-iti 
bruvato-anyatra katham tadupalabhayte? 
— Except as existence, how is That per- 
ceived?' 3 Does the sunya-vadin, who says 
that nothing exists, exist or not? So the 
Acharya says, 'Yo-eva-hi nirakarta sa eva 
tasya svarupam — He who denies the exist- 
ence of everything, he, verily, is his real 
form, svarupa .' 4 Thus we find he saved India 
from negativism, and did not preach a nega- 
tive philosophy. 

But he had to find an explanation for the 
world phenomena to answer the Buddhist 
critics. So he evolved his doctrine of Maya, 
which Swami Vivekananda describes as a 
'statement of facts', 'neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic'. This doctrine had its germ in the 
Upanishads. 5 It gives a coherent explana- 
tion as to why the 'One' should become the 
'many'. A look at the post-Shankarite period 
of Indian history would inform us that, 
except for some scholars who argued and 
wrote volumes on this subject, the general 
mass of people never bothered their heads 
about it. Therefore the passivity and laziness 
of the Indian people during the last 
thousand years was due to many historical 
factors, particularly political, and the blame 
for that should not be laid at the door of Sri 
Shankara. 



3. Katha-Upanisad, VI.12. 

4. Brahma-Sutra-Bkdsya, II.3.7. 

5. Maydm tu prakrtim vidyat, 
mdyinam ca mahesvaram 

— (Svetasvatara-Upanisad, IV.10). 



(iii) His outlook was narrow: In support 
of this view, the incident 6 that took place at 
Manikarnika Ghat on the Ganga at Varanasi 
is cited. Further, one's attention is drawn to 
Jiis commentary on the Brahma-Sutras 
(1. 3.34-8), where he admits that the 6udra 
has no adhikara for studying the Vedas; but 
he can study the Puranas. This means that, 
as the f?udra would not be in a position to 
study the Vedas, he could get the same 
knowledge through the Puranas. By this he 
only upheld an existing custom. Why did he 
do it? Only a person who has the proper 
moral and educational foundation or 
eligibility could be taken to a higher level. So 
everyone has to begin from where he or she 
stands. Adhikara here means not 'right' but 

eligibility'. However the Acharya does not 
deny the Sudra the right to attain knqwledge 
of Brahman through the Puranas etc. 

(iv) He had everything for the Sannyasin, 
nothing for the householders: What had he for 
the Sannyasin? Vairagya and tydga (renun- 
ciation), sama and dama (control of the mind 
and the senses), and, through sadhana , 
attainment of the highest knowledge. He 
considered these practices as pre-requisites 
for attaining the knowledge of Brahman. 
Since these were not possible for the 
householders, he held that sannyasa (total 
renunciation) was a pre-condition for attain- 
ing Brahma-jhana. However, the house- 
holders could attain citta-suddhi (purifica- 
tion of the mind) through the performance 
of niskdma-karma (selfless action) and thus 
become eligible for true jhdna. Let us not 
forget that almost all the work he did was 

6. While the Acharya was ascending the steps 
after his bath in the Ganga, a Chandala hap- 
pened to touch him. The Acharya protested, 
'Wiry did you touch me?' The person replied, 
'Sir, neither have I touched you, nor have you 
touched me. You are not the body, but the 
Pure Atman', and disappeared. Shankara 
understood that he had been taught a lesson 
in Ad’vaitic oneness by the Lord Himself. 
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for the householders and not for the 
sannydsin. 

Now, how are we to understand that the 
Acharya's Advaita Vedanta is suitable for 
modem man to help him develop a healthy 
world-view? To answer this, we shall have 
to see what his Advaita Vedanta means for 
us today, without going into a detailed dis- 
cussion on it, since hundreds of volumes 
have been written on it. 



' Before awakening into the 

knowledge of the oneness of Atman and 
Brahman , all activities — both sacred 
and secular — are in their place .' 



Vedanta is both transcendental and 
immanentaL Its transcendent aspect denies 
all multiplicity as 'neti, neti', 'not this, not 
this', and establishes that Brahman is the 
only reality, the one substratum for all exist- 
ence. It is advaya, one without a second. All 
variety that we see and experience are 
superimpositions on that substratum and, 
therefore, ultimately not real, i.e. in the 
pdramdrthika (absolute) sense. No doubt, this 
aspect of Vedanta has been emphasized 
more in Sri Shankara's bhasyas, because he 
had to contend with the vijhdnavddi and 
sunyavddi schools of Buddhism. He used 
their strong logic, but put it on a firm posi- 
tive foundation, which had its roots in the 
Upanishads, thus restoring in the process 
the Vedic tradition. The negative aspect of 
Buddhism was rejected. 

This naturally takes one to the immanen- 
tal position of Vedanta . ' Sarvam khalu idam 
brahma — All this is Brahman.' 7 Sri Shankara 
has, in all his works, accepted also this 
immanent aspect of Vedanta. This is called 
'Sarvatmaka bHdva — Oneness of everything 
that exists'; Neha ndtidsti kiheana — No dif- 
ference whatsoever exists'. 



7. Chandogya-Upanisad, III.14.1. 



Taking up the position of Vedanta, that 
the Truth is transcendental, the modem man 
can practise a little of withdrawal from 
sense-objects. In fact, the consumerism of 
today needs to be curbed, even from a 
worldly point of view. A transcendent view 
of Reality would be of help in this. However, 
one is not to curse or reject the world. Here 
comes the relevance of the immanent point 
of view. Sri Shankara says: 'Make your 
vision one of true knowledge, and look at 
the world as Brahman. This is the liberal 
vision, not just looking at the tip of your 
nose.' 8 

Today, even though the immanental 
Vedanta would be more attractive, without 
a sound transcendental base it may 
degenerate into mere pantheism. The 
Upanishadic position of unity, or sameness 
of Brahman and Atman, can be realized only 
after rejecting the idea that multiplicity of 
names and forms are true. The basis, the 
substratum of these names and forms is true; 
not they, the upddhis, or limiting adjuncts. 

This does not mean that Sri Shankara 
rejects the world totally. Only he gives it an 
inferior position. Man has to transcend this 
state r so as to rise up to the Absolute state, 
which is his very nature, his birthright. Till 
this is achieved, the activities in the world 
have their rightful place. Says the Acharya: 
'Prdg-brahrridtmatapratibodhdt upapanno sarvo 
vaidiko laukikasca vyiwaharah — Before 
awakening into the knowledge of the one- 
ness of Atman and Brahman, all activities — 
both sacred and secular — are in their place.' 9 

Therefore rejection of the world was not 
what he preached, but a change of outlook. 
'Don't take only sense perceptions as real; 
the Atman, which is beyond speech and 



8. Drstim jndnamayim krtva, 
pa'syet brahmamayam jagat; 
Sa drstih paramodard, 
na.nasdgra-avalokam. 

— (Aparoksdnubhuti, 116). 

9. Brahma-Sutras, II.i.14. 
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mind, alone is the Truth, he says. His 
emphasis is on atma-saksatfcara, self-realiza- 
tion. All activities, even religious activities, 
which do not lead to this realization are in 
vain. 10 

It is also clear from his writings that he 
accepted Shakti, the power of Brahman, 
which is non-different from Brahman, as the 
efficient cause of all creation. 11 

For example, he says in his GUd-BImsya 
(XIV.27): 'Indeed, that power of God 
through which Brahman sets out, comes 
forth, for the purpose of favouring the 
devotees, etc., that power which is Brahman 
itself, am I. For, a power and the possessor 
of that power are non-different/ ** 

We find he has composed many stotras 
on various forms of the Divine Mother. At 
Sringeri, one of the monasteries established 
by him, he installed Sharada, the Goddess of 
power and knowledge. Therefore, dismiss- 
ing him as a 'Mayavadin', as some people 
have done, is out of prejudice or ignorance, 
and is not warranted by facts. 

Sri Shankara's whole life was devoted to 
bring about a healthy transformation in 
society, based on high moral and spiritual 
values. He was certainly not a misanthrope. 
Brahma-Vidyd, he says, is meant for raising 
human beings to the highest level. 'Sarvesdm 
hi brahmavidyd purusdrtha-siddhaye 
upadisyate/ 13 All his activities were meant 
for loka-sahgrciha, good of the world. If 
'Mayavada' meant total unreality of the 
world for him, then how can we justify all 
these actions which were meant for the bet- 
terment of society? 

Now, all said and done, the question may 

10. cf. Amtma-Sn-vigrahanm 

11. Vide Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya, I.iv.3. 

12. Yaya ca isvara-saktya bhakta-anugrahadi- 
prayojandya brahma prati-tisthate, pravartate, 
sa saktih brahmaivaham, sakti-saktimator- 
ananyatmt. 



be raised. How is his thought relevant to 
modern man? We may conclude this paper 
by stating briefly these points: 

(1) Advaita Vedanta as explained and 
systematized by Sri Shankara has stood the 
test of time, and provides modern man with 
a rational, scientific and, therefore, universal 
philosophy to live by. If put into practice, 
this philosophy can cure many of the ills of 
modern society: (i) It can contain greed and 
avarice; (ii) it can provide the human psyche 
with a mechanism to withstand the shocks 
of day-to-day life, which have become too 
many these days; and (iii) it can give one a 
goal to reach, and make one's life meaning- 
ful 

(2) Since Sri Shankara advocated 
freedom of worship, his philosophy does 
not reject dualistic methods of spiritual 
practice; for he was aware that formal exter- 
nal worship was needed for the common 
man. 

(3) At the same time, he avoided com- 
plicated ritualism, as that kills the spirit of 
religion. Of course, modem man has no time 
for such rituals. 

(4) By establishing a monastic order 
and giving importance to a life of renuncia- 
tion, he has preserved for human society the 
higher values of life. Of course, unlike 
Buddha, he did not think that sannydsa was 
suitable for everybody. But at least a few 
could live a life of tydga as an example to 
others. 

Therefore, we may conclude that Sn 
Shankara was one of those rarest of world 
teachers whose message transcends time 
and place, and holds the beacon of peace 
and true knowledge before the world for all 
time. □ 



13. Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya, III.ii.13- 
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The author , Professor at the State University College, New Paltz, New York, deals 
with some fundamental questions — How does an empiricist explain self-awareness, 
perception, and the functioning of the senses and. the mind? How do samskaras and 
vasanas influence knowledge? What is the Advaita Vedantin' s position? What does he 
mean by saying that the 'world' is anirvacaruya, indefinable? Is he right in asserting 
that Atman is self-manifest and cannot be known in the ordinary sense? 

An excellent paper giving some idea of the strait path of the Advaitin to 
Self-realization through clinical analysis of the working of what we imagine we know 
well — our senses and mind. After a close reading, we cannot but wonder at the brilliance 
of Gaudapada and other Advaitins. 



As often as the mind is outgoing, 
so often it should be turned within. 

— Ramana Maharshi 

Is there an alternative way of viewing the 
Vedantin's phenomenology of perception 
other than through empiricist's eyes? In 
developing his account of pratyaksa, is the 
Vedantin concerned with the construction 
or reconstruction of an external world, a 
world containing objects such as chairs, 
pens, paintings, bombs, and people? I want 
to suggest an approach to these two ques- 
tions by -examining what the Vedantin 
means by the exteriorizing, external, projec- 
tive aspect of perception, that which allows 
us to say with conviction that the world is 
'out there'. Through this examination, to the 
first question, I will answer 'yes', to the 
second, 'no'. 

1. For the Vedantin, perception 
is one of the six valid ways of knowing 

(prama ). 1 Each pramd must meet the tests of 
non-contradiction (satyatvam bddharahityam) 
and novelty (anadhigata), which together are 
necessary and sufficient. Non-contradiction 
lies beyond the scope of my discussion, 
although it seems to me a notion stronger 
than logical consistency, which would 



apply only to empirical existence 
(v ydvahdrika), but not the Absolute 
(pdranidrthika ). 2 About novelty, I will say 
more below. For each prama, moreover, 
there is a characteristic source of that know- 
ing, or pramana, which is the operative or 
instrumental cause (kdrana). It is uniquely 
(asddharana) and actively (vydpdra) respon- 
sible for the working of the prama. In the case 
of pratyaksa, the sense-organ, or indriya, 
plays the role of pramana. Though a cause in 
the chain of causes leading to knowing, 
neither the mind (antahkarana) nor the object 
perceived can be the pramana; the first is not 
unique to pratyaksa, the second not active. 
Thus, for the Vedantin, perception arises 
through a certain action of the indriya, lead- 
ing to knowledge of what is. 

1. Although I do not distinguish non-dualist 
from dualist Vedanta, I primarily have in 
mind Advaita. Works on epistemology and 
perception did not arise until late in Vedantin 
literature. The Vedantaparibhasa of Dharma- 
rajadhvanndra did not appear until about 
1550, and does not rest on the distinction. 

2. Being beyond the realm of contradiction 
might be a better rendering. In the truth of 
liberation ( moksa ), all opposites are recon- 
ciled. 
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This much, being common ground, may 
not be denied by any account of the 
Vedantin's perception. Frequently, how- 
ever, expositions include an additional 
assumption which does not belong to the 
focal meaning proper. That is that the con- 
tact of the sense-organ ( indriya) with its ob- 
ject is an essential aspect of the pramana 
pratyaksa. The effect of the assumption is to 
place a necessary condition on the action of 
the indriya , that of prdpyakdrl . 3 

What prdpyakdrl means is that the 
functioning of a sense-organ, and of percep- 
tion in general, is characterized by the 
mind's (antahkarana) going out or exiting 
through it, and taking on the form of the 
perceived object The Veddnta-paribkdsa 
describes prdpyakdrl in these terms: 

Here, just as the water of a tank, going 
out through a hole and entering fields 
through channels comes to have, even 
like those (fields), a quadrangular or 
other figure, similarly, the internal organ 
too, which is of the nature of light, going 
out through the sense of sight, etc. and 
reaching the locality of contents like pot, 
is transformed into the form of contents 
like pot. This same modification is called 
a psychosis (vrtti ). 4 

Prdpyakdrl is clearly an assumption of enor- 
mous power. As a result of its externalizing 
movement, the mind is set in opposition to 
the objective world, for contact is necessarity 
of at least two things. With the loss of a 



3. Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, by Vidyaranya, 
ed., Rama Shastri Trailanga: Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series, no. 7; (Benaras: E.J. Lazarus 
and Co., 1893), p. 188. 

4. Dharmaraja, Veddntaparibhasd, ed. and trans. 

S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri (Madras, Tamil 
Nadu, India: Adyar Library and Resource 
Centre, 1971), ' Pratyaksa ', no. 18. 



unitary phase of perception, the mind once 
again uncovers the spatiality (but not spa- 
ciousness) of phenomena, and in this known 
space, the mode in which it stands over and 
against the perceived object is: it is 'in here', 
the thing, 'out there'. As the transposition of 
its own transit of the indriya , antahkarana 
records the source of its impression as dis- 
tant from, not merely other than, itself. Let 
me call this consequence of prdpyakdrl the 
projection hypothesis. 



2. The projection hypothesis, and 
prdpyakdrl in general, can be rejected as 
belonging to the core meaning of pratyaksa 
on purely conceptual grounds. The 
epistemological source of perception (its 
pramana) must be the uniquely specific and 
active cause of cognition. Because the 
mind's contact with the form of the object 
arises only during pratyaksa, and not in other 
ways of knowing, prdpyakdrl is singularly 
associated with perceiving. But it itself is 
only a way among other ways that a sense- 
organ has to function. It cannot be an 
activity issuing, for the Vedantin, in per- 
cepts. To believe it so is to confuse the 
Naiyayika position with Vedanta, for the 
Naiyayikin is willing, as the Vedantin is not, 
to define pratyaksa in terms of sense-con- 
tact 5 Or, possibly, there is a confusion be- 
tween sense-contact and a contact between 
the attention and the world, the samyoga of 
Bhiksu or the yogyatd of Vacaspati, of the 
Samkhya school. For, specifying that the 
indriya is the instrumenting source of per- 
ceptual knowledge leaves open the question 

of how contact between the knower and 

* 

reality is established. 

It follows that, if projection is not a neces- 
sary condition of perception, the position of 
a-prdpyakdrl is equally tenable, viz., that the 
sense-organs can function without going 



5. Gotama, Nyaya-Sutras, tr., S.C. Vidya- 
bhusana. Sacred Books of the Hindus, VIII 
(Allahabad: The Panini Office, 1930), 1:1.4. 
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out to reach the object. 6 What can this mean? 
That the mind is internally prepared with its 
array of objects, whose correspondence to 
the outer world is unknowable, pragmati- 
cally supposed, or ‘'proved' by pre-estab- 
lished harmony? Certainly, empiricists have 
held, at one time or another, all these views, 
and others, the assumption being that 
knowledge has to give an account of its 
object. But the tenability and primacy of the 
a-prapyakafi position, for the Vedantin, 
depends, first of all, on acknowledging 
another, non-empirical cognitive capacity, 
one not so geared to the matters of 
exteriority, correspondence, and recon- 
struction of the world 



suffers. Locke says that 'perceptions are 
produced in us by exterior causes affecting 
our senses.' 8 It follows that the mind knows 
no further than its own mental states, the 
products derived from processing the sense- 
organs's stimulation. Sensation, perception, 
judgement: all that arises from the operation 
of pratyaksa must be marshalled into an 
account of how the percept depicts a reality 
external to it. The tremendous demand this 
places on the activity of knowing has the 
effect of funneling all interest on the logic of 
representation. The so-called problem of the 
external world — of how perceptual thought 
can be organized to portray an outer world 
of objects — is a direct consequence of the 



It follows that, if projection is not a necessary condition of perception, the posi- 
tion... is equally tenable that the sense-organs can function without going out to reach 
the object. What does this mean? Ihat the mind is internally prepared with its array of 
objects, whose correspondence to the outer world is... pre-established...? 



3. Sometimes one hears prapyakari 
defended on the grounds that it supplies an 
important revision to the empiricist's view 
of perceptual knowledge. 7 This is an odd 
twist in the argument, serving only the 
empiricist's own ends, since at first glance 
the role of the sense-organ and its object 
seem reversed. In Vedanta, indriya is active 
(being the pramdna), the object, passive; in 
empiricism, the object is the active cause 
whose effect (sensation) the sense-organ 

6. Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, p. 187. 

7. Datta gives a good example in The Six Ways 

of Knowing (London: George Allen and 

Unwin Ltd., 1932), pp. 42-6. Also Swami 

Satprakashananda, Methods of Knowledge 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1965). A 
revised version of the defense, which takes 
into account modern holographic theory, is 
provided by Stephen Kaplan, 'Mind, Maya, 
and Holography: a Phenomenology of 
Projection', in Philosophy East and West, 33, 
no. 4, pp. 367— 78. 



causal theory of perception. 9 But unless one 
has some direct contact, or privileged access, 
to that which is real and is to be represented, 
the problem is unsol vable. The most one 
ends up doing is comparing two copies of 
the same newspaper. 

Enter the proponent of prapyakari. If he 
reasons, as Datta does, that an 'approach 
must be made from the side of our organism 
towards the object,' 10 it becomes plausible 
to jettison (to a certain extent) the passivity 
of the sense-organ. It is, however, only a 
minor corollary to empiricist perception. 



8. Ah- Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 
Ed. Cranston (New York: Macmillan, 1965), 
p. 353. 

9. A good statement of the causal theory is H.H. 
Price's, 'that belong to M is the same as being 
caused by M, and that perceptual conscious- 
ness is an inference from effect to cause.... 
Perception (London: Methuen, 1932), p. 67. 

10. Ibid., p. 45. 
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while it remains axiomatic that one per- 
ceives only objects capable of having con- 
ceptual form. Conceptualization is thereby 
preserved as soon as it is seen that, by going 
out to take on the form of the object, 
antahkarana splits into percept (grdhya) and 
perceiver (grab aka). An objective realm is 
revealed as spatially distant from the one 
beholding it. One discovers the world 'out- 
there' by enacting a physical traversal to get 
from here to it. This constitutes the 
Vedantin's unconventional account of the 
'approach from the side of the organism': 
there is an actual (perhaps measurable) 
exiting of physical energy through the 
sense-organ, particular to that organ and 
corresponding to the medium of perception 
Through the eye, for instance, light (tejas) 
shoots 'out' to the object, joining with and 
illuminating it, thereby yielding a percept If 
one is willing to accept this unusual descrip- 
tion, Datta is right in urging the 'usefulness' 
of Vedanta in advancing the empiricist posi- 
tion. Their superficial conflict shows a 
deeper agreement. But he is wrong in 
presuming that the cul-de-sac of repre- 
sentation is thereby eliminated. For, contact 
with the form of the object is not yet an open 
access to what exists, but only the mind's 
version of it. The projection hypothesis does 
nothing to relieve the empiricist of a need for 
a way to participate, through perception, 
with reality. To do that, a more body- 
centred, less conceptual contact is necessary. 

4. How do I understand the tenden- 
cy, most apparent in an account of prapyakan 
perception, to empiricize the event? There 
are two aspects: (a) to treat perceptual 
knowledge strictly as an ingredient in, and 
thereby reducible to, conceptual judgement; 
and (b) to divorce such knowledge entirely 
(as Kant tries) from the self-revealing force 
of metaphysical investigation. Locke again 
provides a classic statement: 

It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas 



from without that gives us notice of the 
existence of other things, and makes us 
know, that something doth exist at that 
time without us, which causes that idea 
in us, though perhaps we neither know 
nor consider how it does it. 11 

The 'actual receiving' is the moment of sen- 
sation. That it arises 'from without' means 
in fact that it is the result of an unnoticed 
cause, calling the attention to it. That 
moment is instantly lost, as sensation 
becomes material for thought, provoking 
for Hume the clusters of mental associa- 
tions, guided by 'gentle custom'. Sensation 
.has a place for the empiricist only as the 
trigger of a reflex that supposes that the 
objective world is sending the mind mes- 
sages; this reflex Marcel calls the message 
theory, Merleau-Ponty, the constancy 
hypothesis. 12 Once released, the impressive 
weight of the concept and thought, judge- 
ment and theory is installed until the next 
moment of sensation, beginning the reflex 
anew The recurrent creation of a spatial 
realm external to sensation, one that seems 
to be sending signals to the mind, is beguil- 
ing enough to distract one from the fact that 
it happens automatically. True, within the 
reflex arc, there is 'projection', in the sense 
of creating the grid of distance and locale 
that characterizes the world of objects. It 
springs into being at the same instant as the 
object; it is the object's aura. In this sense, 
Datta and others are correct in saying that 
projective perception 'goes out to reach' the 
object, and finds it only at some distance 
from the mind. But once one acknowledges 
that object and distance are stored in the 



11. Ibid., p. 352. 

12. See, Marcel, 'Existence and Objectivity', in 
Metaphysical Journal, B. Wall, tr. (Chicago: 
Henry -Regnery, 1952), pp. 327—30; Merleau- 
Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, C. Smith, 
tr. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962), 
pp. 7ff. 
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mind, and together spring out on the cue of 
sensation, then the projection hypothesis 
takes on another colour. The object, its 
qualities, spatial coordinates all are projec- 
tions of antahkarana' s reactivity. They arise 
together when it is provoked; they subside 
at quiescence. I have said that projection in 
the first sense cannot prove an external 
world; it is internal to it. Neither can it in the 
second sense. It is only a symptom, to the 
knower, that that world is again on the brink 
of mechanically arising. 

5. Does that mean that there are no 
objects, no chairs, watches, tidal waves, or 
toll booths? Part of what the Vedantin 
means by calling the real anirvacamya 
(indefinable) is that affirmation or denial 
here blurs the genuine act of perceptual 
apprehension by again deferring the atten- 
tion to the conceptual apparatus upon 
which antahkarana has come habitually to 
rely. More urgent is the need to understand, 
in terms of the ongoing metaphysical inves- 
tigation which the Vedantin conducts, the 
meaning of the triggering event. 
Gaudapada, in the Mandukya-Karika, gives 
important information. He says: 



[The] mind goes out resembling that [the 
objects] because of the stored attachment 
to the nonexistent. When it [the mind] 
comes to know the nonexistence of the 
object, it returns without contact. [The 
mind] which comes back and does not go 
forward is then in the condition of being 
without movement. 13 



Here is a rather different picture of the 
mind's exiting. 'Going out' results from 
attending to the deeply entrenched concep- 
tualization of existence, from being dis- 
tracted from a concrete approach to it. From 
this mental automatism springs the object. 



13. Mandukya-Karika, 4: 79-30; Kaplan's transla- 
tion, 'Mind, Maya, and Holography', p. 369. 



When one becomes aware of the automat- 
ism, there arises the possibility of seeing 
through the projection of that realm. One 
sees that the object is a projection of a 
thought; and, as when one discovers that a 
view of the Eiffel Tower comes from a slide, 
one knows the unreal as unreal. The mind is 
no longer so taken with the form of the 
object, ceases to go out, and returns to its 
habitat, in search for a way to be. 14 

Gaudapada is clear that the external 
world and its problems arise from an 
exteriorizing movement, having a physical 



r 

ij fhe mttul is no longer so token with 
j the form of the object, ceases to go out , 
l| and returns to its habitat, in search for a 
i; way to be. 



basis, which takes one from the centre of 
one's being, and deposits one at the out- 
skirts. This is the region of the kalpand , the 
constructive imagination. The opposing 
movement, which he also describes, is not 
thereby a denial of all reality other than 
one's own being. Of this, he must remain 
silent. But, it is a denial 'of the thought of 
such reality, or at least a perception of the 
staleness of the periphery. Another name for 
this centrifugal motion, throwing one out 
from one's existential orbit, is projection. 
Perception in the mode of prapyakdn is for- 
getful of what it leaves behind. 



6. What is an indnya , or sense-organ? 

This question seems to me crucial to an 
understanding of non-projective, of 
a-prdpyakdn pratyaksa. The issue concerns 
how antahkararm relates to a capacity, func- 
tion, or mode of operation, not a physical 
site. For the empiricist, as said, a sense-organ 



14. This is part of what Marcel means when he 
says, 'It is essential to the very nature of the 
object not to take "me" into account.' 
Metaphysical Journal , p. 261. 
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is a supplier of the raw material for mental 
operations. 15 In this respect, the indriya can 
be likened to an aperture, out through which 
antahkarana streams. In remaining passive, 
the mind does nothing to participate in the 
sense-organ's operation. Unattended, the 
indriya is simply a channel for the deter- 
minate perception of objects, savikalpaka 
pratyaksa. Is there another possible approach 
the mind has with respect to indriya? Surely 
it can be other than mechanically attracted 
to the samskaras, the stored attachments, the 
mental paraphernalia, that result in its 
'going out', becoming less concentrated, less 
concerned with finding a way toward an 
impartial view (sdksi) of reality . The moment 
that antahkarana is able to relate to a sense- 
organ, sensation becomes other than a trig- 
ger for the (representation) reflex. When it 
ceases to project an objective world, it can 
take part in the unobstructed function of the 
indriya, the ongoing unfolding of sense- 
experience. This activity is decidedly non- 
cognitive. It cannot be taken up into a men- 
tal construction. It is of the moment and of 
•the body. This sensing, the uniting of 
antahkarana and the organism through the 
vehicle of the indriya, is called nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa, non-determinate, non-objective 
perception. 

The indriyas are sometimes known as 
organs of internal perception. Where this 
suggests the capacity for sensing, and not 
introspection (wherein antahkarana 'goes 
out' to its own mental states), it is valid. For, 
being a prathdna, a source of perceptual 
knowledge, that which the indriya tells one 
of is the primordial condition of all percep- 
tion: that one inhabits a body, that the mind 
too is incarnate, that knowing implies 
awareness of the organism. Needless to say, 

15. cf. Locke: 'This great source of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the under- 
standing, I call sensation/ Ibid., p. 62. 



this telling is not in word or thought, but 
through direct contact with the living 
habitat of the body. This incarnate way of 
knowing, body consciousness, Marcel calls 
coenesthesia; I prefer proprioception. 16 
Nirvikalpaka pratyaksa is proprioception. 
Mind joins organism to attend to an imme- 
diate and concrete connection with what 
exists around one. It is no longer deflected 
by the representation reflex, but 'stays in' to 
receive actively the confluence of forces sup- 
porting life. 

7. A-prdpyakdn perception belongs 
to nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. It is, however, not 
right to view it as perception without con- 
tact. It has real, not mental, contact, as 
projection brings. Once proprioception is 
awakened, and the way to the sense-organs 
unimpeded by representational habits, the 
world can announce itself. One is open to its 
colours, overtones, fragrances, and textures 
in a way no longer predisposed to make 
something of them. The frontier dividing 
interior and exterior that empiricism con- 
ceptually supposes — the skin's surface — no 
longer is a barrier to influences on many 
levels impinging upon one's organism. 
Instead, that organism is a sensitized 
registry of one's participation in the unfold- 
ing of a reality that is not separate from, but 
fully encompasses oneself. Through 
a-prapyakarl, contact is assured because the 
mind has not, in its measured way, dis- 
tanced itself from the world. The world has 
the nearness of sensation. It has the intimacy 
of breath. 

With a-prdpyakdn, there is contact be- 
cause there is unobstructed penetration of 

16. Marcel, ibid., p. 19. See my 'Note on 
Pratyaksa in Advaita Vedanta', in Philosophy 
East and West: 32.2 (April 1982), pp. 201-5; 'A 
Second Note on Pratyaksa in Advaita 
Vedanta', Prabuddha Bharata: 90:7 (July 1985), 
pp. 301-5. 
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world and organism. As the attention con- 
tacts the body, it contacts the world. The 
projection hypothesis has plausibility only 
for the distance-making senses, sight and 
hearing. For the contactile senses — smell, 
taste, and particularly touch — it has no real 
explanatory power. 17 With the attention 
contained within the body, one is already 
with the world. Being incarnate means being 
with things, in a relation Marcel calls 'sym- 
pathetic mediation/ 18 One's relation to 
things, moreover, is no different from one's 
relation to his or her own body. Sensing 
one's body, one senses at the same time what* 
occupies a place in the environment. Things 
become 'prolongations' of one's own body; 
the texture of a tree is no less directly acces- 
sible, say, than the sensation of one palm or 
another. All this is very far from the 
empiricist's fear of the world disappearing 
when thought ceases; indeed, it is the 
opposite. The world is there only before 
judgement is. Or, as Merleau-Ponty says, 

to perceive in the full sense of the word 
(as the antithesis of imagining) is not to 
judge, it is to apprehend an immanent 
sense in the sensible before judgement 
begins. 19 

8. 'If not objects, what is nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa a perception of? Is that a pseudo- 
problem when one remembers the 
Vedantin's caution that the world is anir- 
vacamya? I think not, if it is borne in mind 
that to speak of the matter, in a language 
geared to empiricist pragmatics, is to risk 
loss of disclosure. It seems clear to me that 



17. cf. Datta's non-sequitor: 'If all the senses, 
including even those of touch and taste, could 
perceive objects without coming into actual 

contact with them, we would have been able 

■ 

to have the touch and taste of distant objects/ 
The Six Ways of Knowing, p. 40. 

18. Marcel, p. 246. 

19. Ibid., p. 35. 



proprioception provides an opening onto 
the being of beings. It is a means through 
which one initially embodies an impartial 
vision of the reality of oneself (sdksi). What 
one lacks, in the sphere of relative truth, is 
being. Proprioception reminds one that the 
body has a role crucial to one's coming to be. 
Returning the attention to the organism, 
having the mind 'stay in', one avails oneself 
to that mysterious fruition whose first 
promise is given in sensing. In its physicality 
and organicity (for it is pre-eminently of the 
body) lies the correctness of the clue which 
Datta provided: indriya's action is corporeal. 
This proprioceptive mode of perception 
allows a progressive approach, however 
interspersed with lapses into projection, 
representation, and construction, to the 
knowledge of being. That is its unique value 
as a pramd, as an entry-point for the wayfarer 
in search of existence. Only then is it distinct 
from another prarria, inference (anumdna). 
The empiricist, by conflating inference and 
perception, remains forgetful of being. He 
enacts this confusion each time he is forced 
to infer, from judgement, the existence of the 
external world. 

By what action can one hope to come 

closer' to one's own existence? By entering 

more deeply into nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. This 

is an echo of Merleau-Ponty's claims, that 

'this act is perception, in the wide sense of 

the knowledge of existences/ 20 The state of 

proprioception does not seek knowledge of 

any determination, quality, property, or 

attribute. Conceptualization arises only at 

the moment that a concerned attentiveness 

to perception becomes fixed, frozen. That 

moment occurs when antahkarana takes on 

* • 

the form of the object. Where the attention is 
durable enough to persist in its participation 
with the percipient process of the organism 
itself, no-thought results. Sensitivity, 
responsiveness, community with things and 



20. Ibid., p. 40. 
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forces, a sense of a presence to the world: 
these are aspects of the awareness of exist- 
ence (satta) alone. That is what the Vedantin 
discovers in perception freed of the projec- 
tion hypothesis. 21 What is uncovered is a 
state of being-on-the-way, of readiness, of 
self-sacrifice, atmayajna. This is not yet the 
advent he awaits, which 

is not to be obtained by instruction, 
nor by the intellect, nor by much learn- 
ing. It is to be obtained only by the one 
whom he chooses; to such a one atman 
reveals his own person. 22 

It is nonetheless a necessary phase of the 
passage to full embodiment of his being, the 
stringent requirement of keeping himself 
disposed to welcoming the moment of 
being. Marcel gives a clear statement: 

I must keep myself at the disposal of the 
unknown Me, so that one day he can 
come into my place without meeting any 
resistance from Me that I am still, but 
shall have in that second ceased to be. 23 

9. From an empiricist perspective, 
nirvikalpaka perception, and the whole con- 
text of non-projective perceiving, lacks all 
meaning. This is a consequence, as I have 
said above, of his cleaving metaphysics 
from epistemology. The further fruit of the 
cleavage is the rejection of any valid search 
for self, any notions about which, Hume 
concludes, 'are nothing but a bundle or col- 
lection of different perceptions, which suc- 
ceed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement/ 24 His version of perception is 



21. cf. Datta, p. 98. 

22. Katha-Upanisad, 2:23, in R.E. Hume, tr.. The 
Thirteen Principal Upanishads (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1921) 

23. Being and Having, K. Farrer, tr. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965), p. 52. 



shot through with the projection hypothesis. 
When he describes the changefulness of the 
perceptual field, moreover, he remains a 
spectator too, and not a participant in it. He 
identifies perceptual knowledge with the 
result ( phala. ), and not the process, or aware- 
ness. By contrast, V idy arany a makes the cor- 
rect distinction: 'The cognition of ajar means 
the knowledge resulting from the reflection 
of consciousness (ciddbhasa). The resultant 
knowledge is not Brahma-caitanya, which is 
prior to perception.' 25 The stage is set for an 
account whereby the active instrumentation 
of the sense-organ (pramdna) coordinates 
and unifies the perceiver (prarridtd) with the 
perceived object (prameya) so that all partake 
of one movement. In the kinship shared by 
perceiver and perceived, one moves closer 
to an acknowledgement of that which 
endows the entire field with reality. One 
engages thereby the essential character of 
metaphysical knowledge, its self-manifest- 
ness, svaprakdsatva. This character is 
explained by the Vedantin (Citsukhi) as 
immediate and objectless 26 One does not 
know that one knows; one is, rather, with 
knowledge. Further, such knowing 
manifests the self, reveals it directly, in the 
momentary unity of percipient experience. 
One is not one who thinks one is. One is seen 
impartially for what one is. In this knowing 
lies release from the constraining automat- 
ism of the empiricist, including its denial of 
a path of self-inquiry. 

10. Let me return to the point that, in 
perception, and in every way of knowing, a 
criterion of validity is novelty, anadhigatatva. 



24. A Treatise of Human Nature (Oxford: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1888), p.252. 

25. Pahcadast (Bombay: Nimaya Sagar Press, 
1935) VIII: 10; Satprakashananda's transla- 
tion. 

26. cf. Citsukhacarya, Citsukhi (Bombay: 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1931), p. 9, cited in 
Datta, p. 137. 
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A percept must present new material, and 
not be a reproduction by memory, past 
knowledge. 27 On the surface, the test 
excludes, as valid perception, the instance 
when one forms a visual image of what was 
on the desk, instead of looking to see what 
is present. By the same token, when one 
'sees' the dress one has heard a friend is 
wearing because it was hanging in the closet 
last week, perception is not being validly 
employed. Hence, the Vedantin wants to 
claim that pratyaksa can never be reproduc- 
tive, only presentational. Is this so? When 
the empiricist tendency is examined, this 
distinction between memory (smrti) and 
perception becomes blurred. Consider 
when the sound of a bell reaches my ear. 
According to the empiricist, the impact of 
the stimulus gives me an auditory impres- 
sion which (triggering the representation 
reflex) immediately associates different 
objective properties to the event — pitch, 
volume, location, timbre. My perceptual 
knowledge warrants me to think things like 
"The bell is loud', 'It is made of silver', 'It 
sounds unclear'. I am able, as a result, to 
place it in a large, expansive conceptual 
frame, explaining its cause, function, origin, 
application, future, appeal, and value. But, 
my actual perceptual experience of 'bell- 
sound' has shrunk to the vanishing-point. 
The occasion of the bell has prompted a 
tremendous volume of analysis; it itself is an 
almost instantaneous notice. There is, for the 
empiricist, the repeated loss of the content 
of sensation, in favour of its conceptualized 
form. It is of the essence of the concept to be 
memorable. It must be repeatable, have a 
class of instances fall under it. Where the 
projection hypothesis determines perceiv- 
ing, therefore, pratyaksa derives from 
memory, not from the unique contact one 
experiences proprioceptively. 



27. Annam-Bhatta, Tarka-samgralw (Bombay: 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1918); cf. Datta, p. 24. 



In empiricism, sensation activates traces 
remaining of previous experience, Hume's 
ideas or faint impressions. The appearance 
of a new perceptual experience is inter- 
cepted by the web of remainders, which, like 
hungry ghosts, devour it immediately. This 
is the web of samskaras and vasaria, constitut- 
ing the stored attachments of which 
Gaudapada speaks. The web is definitive of 
one's ego-position, how one postures, 
poses, assumes, preconceives about each 
and every occasion the world presents. By 
beginning to bear witness to its fabric, one 
places one's automatism under the fiery eye 
of self-inquiry. Only in its light can the self- 
manifestness ( svaprakakatva ) of knowledge 
of being appear. Returning to perception, 
oneleaves theempiridst behind. Hebelongs 
to a subtle memory, a persisting reflex, that 
ceases to be in the moment of knowing. In 
this direction, the Vedantin finds the sup- 
port of his own way of perceiving. 

11. Conclusion. Although I do not 
take it in the same direction, I am greatly 
impressed by Merleau-Ponty's discovery of 
the body's own perception. 'External per- 
ception/ he writes, 'and the perception of 
one's own body vary in conjunction because 
they are the two facets of one and the same 
act.' 28 To have real contact with one's sur- 
roundings, one must reach them by reach- 
ing into and through one's own body. 
Becoming prolongations of the body's per- 
ceptivity, what there is is allowed to show 
itself in the intimacy of sensation. Organic 
sensitivity, not formed of pre-cast thought, 
is a channel through which the newly 
unfolding real can appear. Lacking cor- 
poreality, as it does when the projection 
hypothesis is opted for, perception lacks 
body. Though it can have great pragmatic 
value, it breathes a staleness. This vital lack 
is in the end a symptom of a metaphysical 
vacantness, which inflects perception that 



28. Op. cit., p. 205. 
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fails to provide access to existence. It is the 
investigation of being, one's being and the 
world's that continually and by its own con- 
sent eludes empiricism. It attempts to treat 
perception as a species of dis-incamate 
thought, a kind to use Locke's expression, 
one cannot avoid having. 29 But, I have gone 
to lengths to show how the temptation to 
endow the Vedantin notion of pratyaksa with 
this tendency is disastrous. It spells the ruin 
of a school one of whose primary concerns 
is how the metaphysical self (atman) be- 
comes known to itself through acts of per- 

29. Op. cit., p. 353. 
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ception, and how perception reveals an 
awareness (caitanya) which speaks only 
through the voice of being: 

One effulgent Being is hidden in all crea- 
tures. He is all-pervasive and is the inner- 
most Self of all. He presides over the law 
of karma and all beings reside in Him. He 
is the Witness and He is Pure Conscious- 
ness, transcendent and free from 
relativity. 30 □ 



30. $vetabvatara-Upanisad, 6:11; Satprakash- 
ananda's translation. 
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Sri Ramakrishna And Future India 



How can we accept this claim that a perusal of the books written on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna reveals that he said nothing, [in fact, he] the Inner 
Controller of all beings, the Bhagavan, did not foresee the formation of the new 
thought prevailing in the country, the thoughts now flooding entire India, inspired 
by the power of which thought-waves numerous young men have been sacrificing 
their lives giving up everything, considering everything to be worthless? We do not 
believe that he — the touch of whose feet have caused the advent of Satya-Yuga on 
this earth, at whose touch the earth is immersed in bliss, whose advent has driven 
away the tamos (inertia) accumulated over many ages, the mere beginning of the 
manifestation of which power has caused reverberations everywhere, he who is 
perfect, he who is the founder of the Religion for the New Age, he who is the 
personified consummation of all the past incarnations of God, — did not foresee the 
future of India or did not say anything on that subject. We believe what he did not 
express orally he did in action. He modelled the future India, seating the repre- 
sentative of the future India before him. This representative happened to be Swami 
Vivekananda. Marty think that Swami Vivekananda's love for his country was his 
own contribution [to the nation]. But when seen with a delicate vision it is understood 
that his love for the country was the contribution of his Gurudeva, whose feet were 
supremely worthy of worship. He too never claimed anything to be his own. The 
way in which the world teacher (Loka-guru) moulded him is the superior way to 
mould future India. There was no consideration of rules for him [i.e. Sri Ramakrishna 
never set any rules to be observed by Swami Vivekananda]. He moulded him entirely 
as the VTra-sddhaka [a heroic instrument]. He was a hero from the day of his very 
birth, heroism was natural to him. Sri Ramakrishna used to tell him: Why, you are 
a hero!' He knew that the power he was infusing into him would in course of time 
cover the country by its manifest brilliance as by the rays of the sun. Our young men 
too have to practise this Vira-bhdva, working like heroes. They have to be fearless and 
work for the country, always keeping in mind the Bhagavad-vam [words of God], 
'Why, you are a hero'. 
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Contributions of the Indian Subcontinent 

to Civilization 



PROF. V. KUMAR MURTY 

Prof. Murty, of the Department of Mathematics, University of Toronto, had 
presented this interesting and informative paper to the Toronto Board of Education in 
May last year. His conclusion is significant: 'Neither are you nor am I responsible for 
the calamities or the glorious achievements of the past. We can accept neither the praise 
nor the blame. We can, hoivever, appreciate the good and let-it inspire us to do better, and 
recognize the bad and try to learn from the mistakes of the past... The time for 
nationalism... is passing. In this global milage, we need internationalism, a ivorld view 
which recognizes the contribution of all the cultures .' 



The topic is very vast and we will only 
attempt to catch a few glimpses of some of 
the most prominent contributions. To begin 
with, it is necessary to fix a few terms of 
reference. Inthe first place, I will not speak 
in country-specific terms. Countries as 
political entities with well-defined borders 
are relatively recent phenomena. By con- 
trast, cultures are much more ancient and 
more relevant when we are discussing the 
origin and evolution of ideas. For simplicity, 
I will use the words India and Indian to refer 
to the entire sub-continent. Secondly, we are 
discussing knowledge which has evolved 
over a period of several thousand years. The 
dates are only approximate, especially in the 
older periods. I will not deal uniformly with 
the entire span of time since, for example, 
the contribution of the ancients is more well 
known than the contributions of other 
periods. Thirdly, though 1 will mention 
other fields, there will be a tendency to 
emphasize science since I am more familiar 
with the work in this area. 

We shall divide the period of discussion 
into five time periods: 

(1) Ancient times to 600 BC. 

(2) 600 BC to AD 400. 



(3) .AD 400-1000. 

(4) AD 1000-1700. 

(5) AD 1700 to the present. 

(1) Ancient times to 600 BC 

The oldest record of Indian civilization 
dates back to 3000 BC. It extended along the 
Indus river from Mohenjo-Daro to Harappa 
and as far south as modern-day Gujarat. 
This highly organized society was divided 
into agricultural and urban communities. 
The Harappans had a script which is still 
undeciphered. They had a fairly advanced 
brick-making technology. According to 
some historians (see, for example, Joseph or 
Chattopadhyaya), this technology was 
developed as bricks were needed for flood 
control The use of a kiln for making bricks 
was a major breakthrough of ancient India. 

The Vedic literature is thought by some 
to have evolved in the period 1000 BC — to 
700 BC. Other historians place the date much, 
earlier: The Vedas are a body of knowledge, 
perhaps an encylopaedia of the knowledge 
of that society. One of the striking features 
of the Vedas is the sublime poetry through 
which the ideas are expressed. The poetic 
form of expression was better suited for 
memorization, which was essential for the 
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preservation of the texts. But it also showed 
the idealistic nature of those people. The 
Sanskrit word for sage and poet are one and 
the same: kavi. 

The Upanishads are the culmination of 
Vedic ideas, and they present a philosophy 
which is a bold enquiry into the nature of 
existence. A collection of them was trans- 
lated into Persian in 1656 and into Latin in 
1801. The German philosopher Schopen- 
hauer wrote, 'There is no study more benefi- 
cial and elevating to humanity than the 
study of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life and it will be the solace of 
my death. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads was 
simplified and rearranged in the Bhagavad - 
Gttd. Some scholars date this work around 
1400 BC. while others feel that it may be as 
late as 500 BC. Though the year of its com- 
position is in doubt, the text itself is not. The 
English philosopher Carlyle studied it and 
then recommended it to Emerson. The study 
Of the Upanishads and the Gita was a 
favourite recreation with Emerson, and they 
clearly had an influence on his writings. For 
example, his poem, 'Brahm', is almost a 
literal translation of parts of the Gita. In his 
own poetic style, Thoreau, the New England 
thinker, writes, 'What extracts from the 
Vedas I have read fall on me like the light of 
a higher and purer luminary . . . like the full 
moon after the stars have come out.' 

(2) 600 BC to AD 400 

In the ancient world, the different cul- 
tural and philosophical outlooks of the 
Indus valley civilization and the Hellenistic 
civilization are reflected, to some extent, in 
their mathematics. Let me illustrate this 
with the different proofs given of the results 
known in the West as Pythagoras' Theorem. 
The Greeks were worshippers of physical 
manifestations of beauty, and their mathe- 
matics was geometry. The inscription at the 



entrance of Plato's Academy read, 'Let no 
one ignorant of geometry enter these por- 
tals. The proof of the Pythagorean school 
of the theorem, which relates the length c of 



b 



a 

the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle to 
the lengths a and b of the other sides 
proceeded as follows: one constructs a large 
square of side a+b in which are inscribed 
four copies of the given triangle: 





Now adding areas gives (a+b) 2 = 4(Vi ab)+c 2 
That is, a 2 +b 2 -c 2 

The Indians, on the other hand, had an 
abstract philosophical outlook on life. To 
them the beauty of physical forms was but a 
reflection of the beauty of a truth which 
transcended both mind and matter. Their 




